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ABSTRACT 



This publication 
children in progress or recently 
August 1973. Each entry includes 
investigator, purpose, subjects. 



includes reports of teisearch on 
completed from March 1973 through 
information concerning the 
methods , duration, cooperating 
groups, and findings (if available); The reports are listed under 
several topical headings: (1) long-term research, (2) grovth and ^ 
development, (3) special groups of children, (4) the child in the 
family, (5) socioeconomic and cultural factors, (6) educational 
factors and services, (7) social services, and (8) health services* 
in addition to the reports on research, an extensive bibliography on 
juvenile delinquency is included* (BRT) 
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* materials not available from ottsr sources. EBIC makes every effort * 

* to obtain the best copy available* Nevertheless, ^tems of marginal * 
♦reproducibility are often encountered and this affects the quality * 
^ of the microfiche and hardcopy re^odtictions ERIC makes available * 

* via the ERIC Document Reproduction ^e&vice (EDRS) • EDRS is, not * 
*^ responsible for the^quality' of the original document. Reproductions * 

* supplied by^EDBS are the best that can be- made from the original* ^ * 
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NOTES:- Research Relating to Children is prepared by Ihc ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Early Childhood Education under the direction of Lilian G. Katz. Ph.D. 
]TVVC$tigators who wish to submit abstracts of their research ' projects should 
address eorrcspondence to: 

Research Relating to Children 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Edueaiion 
.University of llUaois * 
805 West Penosylvania ^ycnue , , 
Urbana. lUindis 61801 



Research Relating: to Children. Bulletin 32. was prepared by the ERIC CleaJiring- 
house on Early Childhood Educaiion pursXiant to Contraet OCD-CB-02(C2>. 
Offiee of Child Development. U, S, Deportment of Heallh/E<luemion. an<J Welfare 
Contraetors undertaking sueh projeets under Government sponsorship ore eneouragcd 
to express freely their judgment in professional and technical matters. Points of view 
or opinions do not* therefore, neeessahly represent offieial Offiee of Child- Developmefii 
position or poliey. 



PREFACE 

Research Relating to Chitdren.ll$uitetin 32 includes reports of research in progress or 
recently completed research. With the exeeption of the section on Long-Term Research, it 
does not repeat studies included in Buiietins 3 through 3L even though they are stiU in 
progress. This issue*^ therefore, does not reflect all research relating to ehr|dretx, but 
only research reported to us from March J973 through August 1973. 

In addition to reports of current research. Buiietip 32 contains a bibliography entitled 
Juvenile Oelinquency: A Bihihgraphy. The bibliography is divided into six sections: 
(I) Causes of Pelinquency. (2) Delinquent Behavior, (3) IdentiHc^tion of Delinquents, 
(4) Prevention of Delinquency. (5) Rehabilitation of Delinquents, and (6) General Infor- 
mation on Juvenile Delinquency. 

Publication references and plans ore cited in the abstract^ of research in the bulletin. 
The C leu ringho Vise, however, does not maintain information on the publications ^ the 
investigators. If you wish to obtain further details about any of the projects, please check 
professional journals in the appropriate field or write directly to the investigator. 

duiietin 32 is the last bulletin published by ERIC Clearinghouse for Early Childhood 
Education. Wc wish^o thank mvestfgafors who have submitted reports of their research, 
and thc^c who have informed us of other studies. Wejwtsh to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of the Science Information Exchange Jind the, foundations that provided us with 

information about their research grants. , 
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Lillian G. Katz, ph.D. > 

Director 7 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education 
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To Research Investigators: 

This publication is only as complete as^you are willing to make it. 
On page 161 yoy will find a form for reporting your current research. 
On page 165 you wilt find a form to let us know of other investigators * 
who are working in the Held. Please let \h hear from you. 



Research Rclaiin^ to Children 
ERIC/ECE 

805 West Pennsylvania Avenue ^ 
Urbana. Illinois 61801 
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ber l%9. 15 pp. ED 066 636, ^ . 

♦Age. Caucasians, Corfective Institutions; ^Delinquents, ♦Geographic 
i Distribution. Males. ♦Mental Deveropment,vNegrpes, ♦Racial Composition, 
Research Reviews (Publicati^Sns), Statistical Studies. Student Characteris- 
tics. Test Results, Young Adults 

> 

Piersma, Paul. The legal rij^his of secondary school children charged with an act of 
delinquency orviolation of school laws. 1972. 61 pp. ED 063 57L 

♦Court Litigation, ♦T>elinquency. Delinquents, Legal Aid. ♦Legal Problems, 
♦Legal Responsibility, Police School Relationship. Pupil Personnel Work- 
ers. Secondary Education. ♦Secondary School Students. Secondary School 
Teachers * 



Schlichter, K. Jeffrey and Ratliff, Richard G. Discrimination learning in juvenile delin- 
quents. Journal of Abnormal Psychology. February 1971. 77(1), 46-48. 

♦Delinquency, ♦Discrimination Learning 

* ■ 9 

Schult/, Edward W. et ai Fduccnronal scrvifCs for emotionally handicapped children in 
niinois residential centers. May 1972, TUpp.- ED 063 7 1 2, 

^Delinquents. ♦Educational Opportunities, ♦Emotionally Disturbed, ♦Excep- 
tional Child Research. Residential Programs, Statistical Data 

Severino, Michael. Who^pays— or should pay— when young vandals smash things up in 
yourschools? Attwrican School Board Journal. June 1972, 159( 12). 33-34, 

♦Boards of Education. ♦Delinquency, Delinquency Prevention, ♦Legal 
Responsibility, Legislation, ♦Vandalism . ^ 
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Silvemgfi, Mitchell. An anaiysis of a comprehensive ex^iuation mdHei for f^iddeti f^roup 
iteraajon techniques with juvenile deiinquents.. Final report, December 1970, 83 pp. 
ED 047 340. / - 




*Behavioral Objectives* tJai^CXollMifoiC *Delinquents, Group Therapy, 
Guidance Programs, *lnteractiaiKProccss Analysis, Learning, Measure- 
ment Techniques, Scoring, *Tcchniqucs 



Teichman, Mclr. Ego defense, self-concept and image of self ascribed to parents by 
delinquent boys. Perceptual ami Motor SkiHs. June 1971, 33(3), 819-823. 

Adolescents, ^Attitjjdes, ^Delinquents, Emotional Adjustment. Individual 
■ Differences, Males, ♦Parent Child Relationship, Parent Role, ♦Percep- 
tion, ♦Self Concept , 



Tymchuk, Alexander J. Effects of verbal concept traintnf^ versus stimulus enhancement 
on verbal ahsiraaing in institutionalized retarded delinquent boys. IMRID papers and 
reports. Volume Vllh No. h 1971, 125 pp. ED 058 68* 

♦Concept Formation, ♦Delinquents, ♦Exceptional Child Research, Institu- 
tionalized (Persons), Males, ♦Mentally Handicapped, Verbal ^ Ability, 
♦Verbal Learning 



Walberg, Herbert J. Urban schooling and delinquency: Toward an integrative theory. 
American Educational Research Journal, Spring 1972, 9(2), 285-300. 

♦Behavioral Science Research, *Delinquency, Family . Influence, High 
School Students, ♦Measurement Instruments, ♦Psychological Patterns, 
Socioeconomic Influences, Student Attitudes, Tables (Data), ♦Urban Schools 



Weber, J. Robert and Custer, Carson. Youth inxoivement. 1970, 35 pp. ED"046 010. 

Change Agents, Community Develooment, ♦Decision Making, ♦Delinquency, 
Program Design, Social Change, *Youth, Youth Problems. ♦Youth Pro- 
^ grams \ 



Zelhart, Paul F., Jr RPM correlates of altitudes toward delinquency: Before and after 
contact with delinquents. Psychological Reports, August 1971, 29(1), 293-294. 

♦Changing Attitudes, ■'♦Delinquents, Discrimination Learning, Interpersonal 
Relationship, Organization, ♦Perception, ♦Staff Role, Test Reliability 
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LONG-TERM^ RESEARCH 

Note: The reports in this section concern 
research programs That are continuous, 

32-AA-1 LONGITUDINAL STUDY^^ CHILD GribWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Investltitorfa): Lester Sontafc M,D,, Director Emeritus; and Frank Falkncr, M.D,, 
Director. Pels Research fnstittite for the Study of Human Development. Antioch College. 
800 Livermore Street, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387, 

Purpose: To study adult personality, adjustment, and aging processes of subjects whose 
health, growth, personality development, and environment have been stOdied si%e birth. 
Imthods; The program included a study of the aging processes of the subjects*. piircnts 
in relation to physical and biochemical measures tnade earlier ft^wiU include studies of 
\ parental chiJdrearing practices in the same families for two generations, constancy -of 
autonomic response patterns to stress from childhood to young adulthopd. and the rela^^ 
f tionsKip of response patterns to psychosomatic disord ers in adulthood. Blood lipids in 
' relation to body 'composition and change in composition will also be studied, 
' Cooperating groiip(5): Publif- Health Service, U, S, Department of Health. Education, and 
\ Welfare, ^ * 

\ ZZ f<f<-Z l!0N<3ITUDINAL CROS&CULTURAL STUDY OF ADOLESCENT AND 

YOONG adult DEVELOPMENT , 

lnvestigator<s); Harben Boutourline- Young, M,D,^ Associate Clinical Professor, De- 
partment of Pediatrics and Department of Publtc^ Health, Yale University School of 
Medicine, New Haven, Connecticut 06520, (Dr, Boutourline-Young was formerly a Re- 
search Associate, School of Public Health, Harvard University, Boston. Massachusetts 
021 IS,) 

Purpose: To ^ serve -the long-term effects of environment on growth and health. i,e.. 
the influej^icc of environmental factors upon phy^cal and mentaUdevelopment, and their 
mode of action and interaction with genetic endowment, 

Subjeets: 343 subjects with a common ethnic origin (grandparents from"* the same 
geographic zone of Southern Italy). 96 of whom now reside in Boston, Massachusetts; 
127, in E^me. -Italy; and, 120. in Palermo, Italy, The subjects were studied from pre- or 
early puberty to young adulthood^ 

Methods:. Data were collected through standard anthropometric measurement^, phys- 
ical health appraisals, measures of cognitive development, measures of personality 
development, tiicasutes of environmental influences (particularly the Tamily). personal 
interviews* Smoking and drinking patterns, alienation, creativity, moral values, and 
socioeconomic and psychosocial evaluations, v \ 

Findings: Results indicate increased anthropometric measurements (notably fat and, 
weight) in the American resident subjects. No differences were found in physical per-x^ 
formance. Marked differences were found in both directions in aspects of health. The ^ 
Roman subjects* performance on creativity tests was superior. 
Duration: 1956-1973, 
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Cooperitlng group(9): University of Rome; University of Palermo, Granf Foundation, 
New York; Harvard University, Sehool of Publie Health, Boston. 

Publkaltons: BoutourJine-Young, H, The physiology of adolescence {including puberty 
and growth). In J. O, \HowcI1s (Ed.). Modern perspectives in adolescent psychiatry, 
Edinburghr©Uveund Bwd* 19^4; Ferguson, LC; Ferguson, L. R.; Botrtourline-Young^ H, 
Comparative politicplmidtcf of Italians and Italo-Amcricans. Comparative Political 
Studies, 1972, 16j..^85^2i Boutourline-Young, H. Genetics and environment as factors 
in child development. WoUrld MedicalJdurnah X 47-48. 



32'AA-3 CHILD HEALTH AND DeJ^LOPMENT STUDIES 

1nvtst)g«tor<9): Jacob Yeruthalmy, Ph.D., Professor of Biostatisiics, SchoguerTuoue 
Health, University of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720r£tcpHen Thomas, 
MhD., Director, Department of Obstetrics and Gynccologn,,.'dTm Edgar Sehoen, M.D., 
Direetor, Department of Pediatries, Kaiser Foundation Hospfwiyijakland, California 9461 1. 
Purpose; To investigate the relationship of parents* biologic, genctic^^Snd environmental 
influences (including events during pregnancy, labor^ and delivery) to^^hc normal and 
abpbrmal development of offspring, . ^ 

^"^Subjectst Members of the Kaiser, Foundation Health Plan (a m:efjaid medieal care program) 
who reside in the San Franeisco^East Qay area. ^ ' * 

Methods; Expcetcd byproducts of the investigati6ir''%fcthe rclfllonships of factors 
studied to (1) wasted pregnancieit in the forms of early fetal death, perinatal mortality, 
infant and child mortality; and (2) estimates of the incidence of different types of abnor* 
maTttics. The study is a prospective, longitudinal type involving both mother and child, 
Gravidas in the Department of Ohstetries and children in the Pediatric Department ^re 
observed, interviewed, and given liiboratory examinations. Physicians* observations ^ 
systematized uniformly. Special efforts are made'to obtain information on members 
the study who do not return to the plan for medical eare. Detailed growth curves for 
children, ages birth to 6, and^'estimates of Jllnesses and injuries Jn infancy and the 
preseho<»l child will be derived on a longitudinal basis. ^ 
Durtttton: July 1959-indennite, y 
. / ' Cooperating croup(9); Permancnte Mcdieal Group; Kaiser Fgundatj^n Research Institute. 

Pubttcattofis: Journal, of Pediatrics/ August 1967, 71(2), 164-172; -Pedi)atricSr 1967, 
39, 940-941; Ameriraii Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology, February 15, 1964, 88(4), 
505-518. 



32'AA-4 THE BEHKELEY, CAUFORtilA GHOVmi STUbY 

lnvesttg8tor<9): Dorot^yjC-Eiefiofn, Ph,D/Resear<:h Psychologist, Institute of H^^man 
. Dcveloprrymtrt^ftivcrsity of California at Berkeley, Berkeley, California 94720, 
Purpose; To study the mental and physical growtji of normally healthy persons from 
birth to the ptesent. 

Subjects: 60" fullrterm, healthy newborns, born in, Berkeley hospitals in 1928 to 1929 
of white, Engfish-speaking parents; and 140 offspring of these subjects, ages birth to 20, 
seen irregularly. 

Methods: The same data, appropriate for age* were collected Tor the subjects and their 
offspring. Beginning in the first week of life, tests of mental and motor development, 
pediatric examinations, and interviews were conducted at frequent intervals during growth. 
At all visits, inquiries were nriadc concerning current health and recent illnesses. 
Anthropometries, body photographs, and skeletal .X-ray.s were taken at most ages, Socio- 
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oconomic data werc^ollected. Studies of the physical aspects of growth include analyses 
that compare health histories with physical growth and with skeletal m^turaHon. Emo- 
tional and other personality A^ariables are being studied for consistency, and in various 
in^rrelations with maternal behavior in inraney* birth histories* socioeconomic scatusi 
and intellectual and physical growtl^, 
Dupition: 1928-continuing. . / 

Publkstions; American Ps}Thologisf*^96^, 23(1). 1-17; Monograph of the Society for 
Research in Child Development, I9(S3, 28; Bayer, Leona and Bayley, Nancy. Growth 
diagnosis: Selected methods for interpreting and predicting physical tlevelopment froot 
one year to maturity. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1959. 



32-AA-6 QROWTH OF PSYCHOPHYSI9LOGICAL PATTERNS IN INFANCY 

Invcstlc»tQ!E($): Wagner H. Bridger. Asspciate^ Professor or Psychiatry; and 

Beverly Birns. Ph.D.. Assistant Professor of Psychology, Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, Yeshiva University. Bronx. New York 10461. ^ ^ \ # 
Purpose: To investigate the origins and course of devel^ment of individuaUdifferences 
in neonates. . ' \ ; 

Subjects; Normal, healthy, full-ierm babies. 2 to S days d^d, born at Bronx Municipal 
Hospital Center. ^ _l 

\ Methods; A neonatal behavioral proHIe. which was establish^ in previous studies, will 
\ ht used. The profile includes behavioral and heart rale r^tinA on excitation, soothing 
feeding/sleepi and n9nstimulus periods of observation. NeonatesVill be followed ai ages 
2 weeks, and f, 2, 3, and 4 months to measure the stability of ear{y appearing traits and 
their relation to later be)iaviors. Data will be analyzed with respedt to stability of early 
appearing behaviors and the relationship between neonatal behavio^ and maternal and 
birth history. 

Durmtlon: 1966-continuing. 

Coopermting Sroup(s>: National Institute of Mental Health, Public He^th Service, U.S. 
Department'of Health. Education, and Welfare. 

PuUlcstlons: In Grant Newton and Seymour Levme (Ed&i). Earlv exigence and he- 
havior: Psychobiology of development. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. n^omas. 1968; 
Psychosomatic Medicine. 1966. 28, 316. 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF DENTOFACtAL SKELETAL* PHYSICAL GROWTI 
NUTRITION CHILDREN 

Invcstlc»tor($): Bhim S. Savara. D.M.D., M.S.. Chairman. Child Study Clinic. Di^ 
School. Uniyersity of Oregon. Portland. Oregon 97201. 

Purpose: J6 study the dentofacial growth of children, assessment and skeletal age 
related to facial growth, and variations iti physique and its effect on dentofacial growth;^ 
and to (letejtmine heritable traits. 

Subjects; 420 children, including 40 pairs of twins, ages 3 to 18. 300 children have been 
observed for more than 10 years. 

Methods: Cephalograms, hand, wrist, and calf X-r^ys. intraoral X-rays, study casts, 
anthropometric measurements, and phptographs are taken^ and oral examinations arc 
administered to the subjects. Children are examined every 6 months until they arc 14 
years old. 

DuinttoAs l9S0-(fontinuing. ^ ' 

Cooperitting grovp(s): University of Oregon Dental School National Institutes of Health. 
Public Health Service. U.S. Deuactroent of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Publications: Angie Onhodontish 1968, 3tt, ]04*]20; American Journal of Orthodontics, 
19«, 55, 133-153; American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 1969, 30(2X 315-318; 
Bulletin of the Academy of General Dentistry, June 1969, 27-31; Journal of Dentistry . 
for Children, November-December 1969v M; American Journal of Orthodontics, 
57(6), 561-572; Journal of DenfoT Research, 1970, 49(4), 885; Ativances in Oral Biology. 
New York: Academic Press, Inc., 1970. Pp. 1-9; Journal <tf the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. 1970, 81, 653-661; Oral Health, 1971, 61(10), 19-28; American Journal ^ 
Orthodontic^, 1971, 59(5), 488-500; Symposium on Qose-Range Photogrammetry. Urbana*. 
University of Illinois, 197K Pp. 365-369. 



/ 

32-AA-7 NEWRADIOQRAPHICSTANDAnDSOFnEFEItENCEFOnSKEUETALDEVELOPMeNT 
OF CHtLOflEN AND STANDARDS |N PREPARATION 

Investt|itoi(«): S. Idell ^le, Ph.D., Research Associate in Anatomy, School of Medicine, 
Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 44106; William W. GreuUch, Ph.D., 
Research Biologist, Natiooat Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Bethesda, 
Maryland 20014; and staff of the Natjonal Center for Health Statistics invotved in the 
National Health Survey, Public Health Service, ^}.S^. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

Purpose: To develop radiographic standards of reference Tor skeletal development of 
children to provide a basis for identifying maturity levels of growing bones in the hands, 
elbows, shoulders, hips, knees, and feet of children and youths according to the shapes 
of the bone shadows in an X-ray nim> * s 

Sub|cets: Approximately 1,000 healthy individuals in Cleveland and Boston. 
Methods: The bone shadows in an X-ray filpi jlisplay a modal rate of growth of each 
bone by illustrating regularly occprriqg osseous features which develop in series in the 
surface of the bone cortex as it catcifies. A reference, standard consists of films arranged 
as a scries to show sequential osseous features which are alik^ fn males and females. It 
an instrument for measuring the skeletal maturity level of children. Films of the 
subjects, covering the full span of growth from birth to adulthood, have been used to 
prepare standahjs. A standard of reference for joints in the upper extre;^ity is in prep- 
■ ^ aration, with the section on the hand and wrist showing the application of cardinal 

maturity indicators of individual bones to handwrist bones which are anomalous in the 
mimbcr of their bone growth centers. For published standards, see Publications betdw., 
Cooperatfnt group{s): Bolton-Brush Growth Study Center, Case Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland; DepartmeiK of Maternal and Child Health. Harvard University 
School of Public Health, Boston; National Center for Health Statistics, Rockville, Mary- 
land; Departments of Pediatrics and Endocrinology, Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit; 
\ " Merriii'-Palmer Institute, Detroit; Department of Education, Easfem Michigan Univenity, 

Ypstlanti> > 

Publications; Greulich, W. W. and Pyle, S. I. A radiographic atlas of skeletal develop- 
ment of the hanfjl and wrist. (2nd ed.J Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 
1959; Hoerr, N> L>; Pyle^ S. I,; and Francis, C. C. A radiographic atlas of skeletal 
^ development of the foot and ankle, {tst ed.) Springfield, Itltijiois: Charles C. Thomas, 

1962; Pyle, S. 1. and Hoerr, N- t. A standard of reference fox the growing knee. (2nd ed,) 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1969; Pyle, I.; Waterhouse, A, M.;and Greulich, 
W. W. A standard of reference for the growing hand itnd wrist. (1st ed,) Cleveland: The 
Press of Case Western Reserve University, I97L 
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32-AA-8 METHOO& IN CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

^ * - . » 

^ lnvesdc*tot<9): Ernest M. Ltgon. Ph.D., Director; and stall. Union CoJJegc Character 
Research Project, 10 Nott Terrace, Schenectady, New York 12308. 

Purpose; To develop more effective methods in character development in cooperation 
with famities and character training agencies. (Character is defined in terms of three 
dimensions: philosophy of .values, breadtli of social vision, and strength of purpose.) 
Subjects: Children and families throughout t^c United States. The"^ families belong to 
churches, VMCAs, and schools hut participate in the study as indivic(ua] Tamilics. 
Methods: Procedures of the research are based on action resea'rch, in whi^h the parti- 
cipants cooperate with the laboratory and use methods of coscientist research. Open- 
ended reports on rescaixh goals constitute the basic body of research dftta. An analysis 
of these data serves as the basis for the development of new procedures l^nd for the 
scientific reports that are published concerning it. 

Kindlnss: Reports, have been prept^red concerning hypotheses tested in the home and 
character building agencies. Most of the findings relate to the home, learning, decision 
making, and methods for character development, plus descriptions pf age level potentials, 
especially for decision making, 
Ouratlon: J935-continuing, 
CooperstbisB^oup(s): Lilly Endowment, Inc. 

PubUcalions: Catalog: /4rii/i«/e Education and Citaracter {development, which lists 44 publica- 
tions and includes a price list, is available from the investigator.- 



32-AA-9 LONQITUOINAL GROWTH STUDIES OFXHILOREN WITH CRANIOFACIAL BIRTH 
DEFECTS 

InvestlgntoHs); Samuel Pru7,ansky. D.D.S., Director. Center for Craniofacial Anomalies, 
Mcditm Center, University of Illinois. P.O. Box 6998, Chicago, Illinois 60680, 
Purpose: To study the epidemiology, genetics, morphology, physiology, and postnatal 
development; and to plot the natural history of children with craniofacial birth defects. 
Subjects: Over 3,000 subjects, males and females, from infancy to adulthood. 
Methods: The subject:^ were initially sKidicd as infants. Procedures included rocntgeno- 
cephalometry, tomography, dental casts, and photographs. Speech and hearing, psycho- 
social, and pediatric evaluations supplied additionsO informution. 
" Findings: Patterns of growth have been delineated that arc useful in cUnieal manage- 
ijicnt. Some conditions hove been shown to get worse; some show spontaneous improve- 
ment; and others rcjnain unchanged. Syndrome-specific crnniul morphologies have been 
described and genetic significance has been described. 

Cooperating group(s); Illinois State Pediatric Institute; Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, University of Illinois; Cook County Children*s Hospital; Division of Rcscatjch, 
Maternal and Child Health Services, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
UtS, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare; National Institute of Dental Research, 
National Institutes of H^lth, Public Health Service, U.S, Department of HeuUh, Education, 
and Welfare. ^ 

Publlcitlons; Cleft Palate Jourhai 1971, 8, 239. A list of articles in journals ot den- 
tistry, medicine, public health, st^ceeh and hearing, and psychology is available from the 
<^ investigator, / 
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32-AA-10 YOUTH HEPOHTS 



InvesllttloHs): Cecelia E, Sudia, M,A., Research and Evaluation T^ivision, Children^^^ 
Bureau. Office of Child Development, U,S, Department of Health. Education, and Welfare. 
P,0, Box 1182. >yashington. D.C 20013. 

l*iirposc;To collect and analyze opinions and values of high school age youths. 
Subjects: 250 high school students. 

Methods: Students were randomly chosen from youth enrolled in college preparatory 
courses in high schools selected to cover urban and suburban schools in each of 12 
metropolitan areas in the United States. Each student was sent a set of short, open- 
ended questions and asked to report on the ranga of opinions in his' school or neighbor- 
hood group. It is anticipated that the panel will^be interviewed in- this way ;wo to three 
times a year. Replies arc coded for content; analysis is both quantitative and qualitative* 
Ffndfnis; The method of mail interview is successful with this group of students, and 
qualitative iip<m| of opinion add considerable depth and range, as compared to typical 
polls of student opinions. 
% Dumll on:. Spring l969-contini!ring. , ' ^ ^ — ^ 

Publlaiiionsi Teenagers discuss the "generation gap **^ Youth^eports No. /. U*S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969; Youth reporters discuss "pro%iem 
drugs/' Youth RepQrts No. U.S. ' Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
1970; Youth reporters discuss legal age restrictions. Youth Reports No* iJ S* Pepari- 
ment of Health. Education, and Welfare. 1971. 



32-AA-1 1 PHILADELPHIA CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD GROWTH 

^ Inveslittlorfs): Wilton M. Krogman, Ph.D.. LL.D., Director. Philadelphia Center for 
Research in Child Growth; Geoffrey F. Walker, B*D.S.. Director, Philadelphia Center fbr 
' Craniofacial Biology. University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19146: and 
Francis E. Johnston. Ph.D*, Department of Anthropology. University of Texas. Austin. ^ 
Texas 78711 

Purpose: To develop standards and norms of physical growth and development for 
normal, healthy children in Philadelphia. 

Subjectr 300 white boys and 300 white girls: 250 black boys and 250 black girh; ages 
' 6to 17. , _ ' 

Methodi: Cephalometry and somatometry are employed. Measurements are linear, 
transverse, sagittal, ci^umferential. skin thickness (via ^kin calipers). X-ray Hlms of 
left hand (routinely) and o^upger arm or low er leg (reduced number of eases); also of 
nhead and face in norma }mefdt^S^'i)nistra and norma fadales (rocntgenographic 
ecphalom(-try). Dental models are taken. Histories secu^d are (1) familial in terms of 
ethnic background ^nd socioeconomic status; (2) medical (illness) and dental (occlusion, 
dental stage, oral habits): and (3) genclie. in terms of the familial occurrence or trait(s) 
considered All data may be referred to several age categories: (I) chronological age, 
(2) dental or eruptive age, and (3) skeletal or biological age. All data have been put on ^ 
microfilnrf. coded, and stored in computer memory* (1) School Series: initially based on 
600 normal, heal thy. white 6- to l2-ylar old school children from five Philadelphia 
schools (ultimately followed to 22-jaiwols). These children have provided the core data 
upon which the 7- to l7-year standards are based. (2) Negro American Series: based 
on the semiannual study of -500 elementary school children* These children have provided 
the core tJata upon which the 7* to I7*year standards are based.^(3) Orthodontic Series: 
now numlj^rs 2.700 children from the Orthodontic Qinics of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (1000) and the Children's Hosoftal (500). All of these children have bcca followed 
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through their treatment course (2 to 4 years, average)- There are posit rcatment foljdw- 
up studies on about '0 per<;ent of them, (4) Cleft Palate Series: in cooperation witlir the 
Children's Hospital These data are single preoperative roentgcnographic cephalomcfric, 
plus selected somatometry. There are 600 such records and follow-iit> 4^^^ about 
10 percent of these children, (5) Cooley's Anemia Series: based on 1^ children. Measure- 
ments, X-ray films, familiogenetic histories were taken, and therapeutic troilment wbs, 
given, (6) Endocrine and Chromosomal Series: Children seen on a referral basis from 
Children's Hospital, 

Duration: I949-I97I, / 
Cooperatini groupCs): Children's Hospital of Philadelphia; Ph]1|idelphia Board of Educa* 
tion; School System, Archdiocese of Philadelphia; National Institute of Dental Research 
and National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, Public Health Service, 
U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Publicatkms: Monograph of the Society, for Research in O^ifd Development, May 1970, 
35(3, Serial No, 136), 

32-AA-12 LONGrrUCHNAL GROWTH STUDY OF GUATEMALAN CHILDREN OF DIFFEREMT 
RACIAL HISTORIES AND SOCIOECONOMIC BACKGROUNDS * 

liivc9tlg|itoiti)( Krancis E, Johnston, Ph,D„ Professor, (department of Anthropology; 
Robert M, Malma, Ph,D„ Associate.Professon University of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712; 
and Robert MacVean, Ed,D„ Vice-Rector, ^Universidad del Valle de Guatemala; and 
Director American School, Guatemala City, Guatemala, 

Purpose: To study the interrelationships between .growth measurements and performance 
measurements in a longitudinal sample of Guatemalan children of different genetic arid 
sDCio^onomic backgrounds, 

Subjccti: Approximately 2,000 male and fenfale students, ages 6 to 16, enrolled in twc 
^public and two private schools in Guatemala City are examined each year. Children arc 
of Guatemalan, European, and North American backgrounds, 

Methodi: Subjects are examined each spring. Data gathered include anthropometric 
measurements, hand^wrist X-rays, resuhs of intelligence and performance tests, and 
medical examination records. Cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses of data will ht 
performed. 
Duration; 1953-1975, 

Cooperatini froufKsy: American School, Guatemala City; Universiflad del Valle de 
Guatemala; University of Texas, Austin, ' 



32 AA'13 PROGNOSTIC VALUE 0Ft4E0NATAL BEHAVIPRAL ASSESSMENTS 

lnvcstl|ttor(B): Judy F, Roscnblith^ Ph,D,, Professor of Psychology, Whpaton College, 
- Norton^ Massachusetts 02766; and Associate Memberjlnstitute of Life Sciences^ Brown 
University. Box 1910, Providence, Rhode Island 02912, 

PurpoM: To determine if standardized behavioral assessment-^of newborns can be used 
to identify a population at risk to later neurologically based developmental dysfunction. 
Subjects; Approximately 1,750 newborns* 1,550 of whom participate in the Providence 
Collaborative Perinatal Re*arch Project. 
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A 

Methodte Th^ Itpsenblith modiflcdtion ot the Gi^bam ScSl^ a behavioral assessment^ 
was used to detebnine the neurological* muscular, an^^Wo\ status of (he newborns. 
^ Prognostic value this scale is determined by relating^ijto\riieria. obtained in the 
"^low-up assessments of the Collaborative Perinatal Researa^ Project* Replications of 
the original study ba^d on 400 infants total almost four Data ar^now complete through 
the fourth year psychc^logical examination* ^ ^ 4^ \- 

Findings: Newborn measures are related to development at 8 months df age* Sj^ecUic 
newborn signs are prognostic of later dysfunction: hypersensitivity to light is indicative 
of severe neurological damage; unusual patterns of muscle tonicity are related to varying 
degrees of developmental problems* The newborn assessments could be routinely 
adapted by hospitals: the equipment costs less than SIO; the time required fo reassessment 
is less than a 1/2 hour, and the examination procedure can be taught to paraprofessional 
personnel . . 

Dufillon; January 'l9S8-September I97S. 

Coopeinting group(s): Providence Lying-in Hospital; Child Development Study and 
Institute of Life Sciences, Brown University. 

Publications: Bhtogia Neonatorium. 1970, 15, 217*228; American Acad^y of 
Ophthaimotogy and Otolaryngology, Transactions. 1970, 74, 1215-1228; Dubois*Poolsen, 
Lairy, and Remond (Eds.) La fonction du r^ard. Coltoque, 1971, 215-224 (published by 
Institut National de la Sante et de la Recherche Medicale, Paris). 

' ' \ ' 
32'AA-14 COLLABORATIVE S^DIES JN CEREBRAL PAI^Y ANO OTHER NEUROLOGICAL 
AfMfSENSORY DISOROERS OF INFANCY ANO CHILOHOOO 



Inveitigatoi^s); Heinz W. Bcrendes, M*D., National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Stroke, National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U.S^ Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 20014* ' 
Purpose: To investigate factors and conditions that affect parents: (1) conditions of 
pregnancy: e.g., infections, trauma, bleeding, drugs, and progress of labor, (2) environ- 
mental factors that influence the mother; e.g., social and economic conditions, eAiotional 
stress, and medical care; (3) biological faCtdrs'^in parents; e*g*, age, parity, medical and 
reproductive history, and immunologic characteristics; and (4) the genetic background of 
the parents. To investigate in the offspring: disorders of the -nervous system at the time 
of delivery or disorders that appear during infancy or early childhood, including cerebral 
palsy, mental subnormality, and behavioral disorders. 

Subjects: Approximately 8,000 live births a year from collat^rating institutions for 
6 years. Offspring are followed until 8 years of age. ^ ^ 
Methods: A detailed investigation of the independent variables will be directed towards 
the reevaluation of the effect of factors already suspected, clarification of the way in 
which these factors are operative, and the discovery of new factors. Information, from 
women studied during pregnancy and from their offspring throughout infancy and ,carly 
childhood, will be collected and analyzed in a uniform way in a number of medical centers 
throughout the country. Intensive study is made of a limited number of cases; less 
intensive studies are conducted for as many damaged children and abnormal pregnancies 
as possible* 

Duration: l9S6-continuing. 

Coopeintlng group(sJ: Charity Hospital, N^w Orleans, Louisiana; Johns Hopkins Univcnity, 
School of Medicine, Baltimore, Maryland; Boston Lying*ln Hospital, Children*s Medical 
Center and Harvard University (Warren Anatomical Museum), Boston, Massachusetts; 
University of Minnesota Medical School. Minneapolis, Minnesota; Columbia-Presbyterian 
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McdicaJ Cenlen New York, New.Yorki Childr«n% Hospilal of Buffalo^ Buffalo, New York; 
University of Oregon Medical SchdoUPortland. Oregon; Children's Hospital of Philar 
dclphia and Pennsylvania Hospital. PtUjadelphja, Pennsylvania;, Brown University. 
Providence* Rhode Island; University of Tennessee Medical School. Memphis* Tenife^sce; 
Medical College of Virginia* Richmond, Virginia, 

Publication!: Chipman, S,S,; Lilienfeld. A.M.; and DonnclJy. J.F, {Ed^.) Reseanh^ 
meihodology and needs in perinatal studies. Spring^eld* Illinois; Charles C. Thomas. 
1966, Chapters S and 6. A bibliography is avaiJable'^from the tnvesti^tor > 



32*AA-16 STUDY OF PERSONAUTY ORIENTED DEVELOPMENT BY THE TWIN INTRAPAIR 
COMPARISON METHOD 

InTe8t)fttor<s>; WiJiiam Pollin, M,D.. Chief; Donald Cohen. M.D., Clinical Associate; 
and Eleanor Dibble. Research Social Worker. Section on Turin and Sibling Studies* Adult 
Psychiatry Branchv National Institute or Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration. Public Health Service^ U,S, Department or Health. Education, and 
' Welfare. Bcthesda, Maryland 20014 
Piupo<e; To understand the.contributions of genetic, eonstitutional. and environmental 
factors to social, emotional, and cognitive development during the first years of life; 
specifically* to explicate , the factors that underlie the emergence of individuality* using 
twins au^ triplets as subjects, 

Subjceti: Twins and triplets, from the prenatal period through elementary sehooL age, 
Mediodi: The central methodological principle emphasizes the effort to define precisely 
developmental difference withih infant and childhood MZ twin pairs, and then search for 
the determinants of such differa^es. In the longitudinal study, parents are interviewed 
as soon as the diagnosis of a t^n pregnancy is made. Neurological* pediatric, apd 
developmental assessments are perfomed at^irth and at 3- to 6*month intervals during 
* the first years of life. The parents are interviewed at the same intervals about the 
children's development and family history. In the preschool period, the children receive 
standardized psychological testing, are observed in a standardized^ nursery school 
setting, and arc administered projective psychological testing. Children and families are 
visited at home and also seen in structured office settings. In cross ^sectional studies, 
children are seen for developmental evaluation, psychological assessment, and obscr* 
vations of free play, and their flarents are interviewed. The value of questionnaire 
techniques is being investigated, A general research question relates to the way in 
which constitutional differences in the children elicit different types of parenting, and the 
ways in which differential parental behavior shapes the emergence of personality differ* 
ences in the children, 
Durttlon: 1967*1980. 

\ 

32-AA*ie PREVENTIVELY ORIENTED SCHOOL MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS 

biveftlfttor<t): Emory L, Co wen* Ph,D,. Professor. Department .of Psychology, and 

Director* D, A, Dorr* Ph,D,, Research Cqordinator; L, D, Izzo. M,A,t Chief Psychploglst; 

and M.A, Trost. *M,A,, Chief Social Worker, Primary Mental Health Project, University 

of Rochester, River Catnpus Station, Rochester/New York 14627, 

Purpoic:To detect and prevent -school maladaptation, ^ 

Suli^ectf: 7.500 d^chool children incldding 4,500 primary childrea in II preventively 

oriented school mental health progrumfl 
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Methoib: Current research which originated in^i958 (see Research Relating lo ChiUr^, 
Study I9-SS-7), includes 23 studies on training nonprofessionals, evaluation of progniips, 
process analyses, selection -process relations, selection -outcome relations, and process- 
outcome relations, Between 2Q and 30 different research instruments and assessment 
procedures are belong used. ^ - ' 

Ounition: February 1 969 -continuing, 
CoqijentiDt groupfs): University pf Rochester, 



32-AA-17 



LANQUAGE^ACQUISITION IN THE CONTEXT dFTHEDEVtU 
ANOt INTERACTION ^ 



,Iiivtt|ititoi^i}: Margaret Bullosa, "M,D,^^Resea 

Massachu: 





lENT OF BEHAVIOR 



Speech Communication Group, 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge,^ 




.Res^rch Labonrtdry of Electroi 

'Massachusetts Cr2139, - \ ^ ^ y /- 

Plirpos^:-T6 find the steps by which eariy stage>-XH the child^s lan^ag^t development 
--^j^ake? place, , I 

Soiijccts: Four Tirstbom childrei from ^h^e, Bngfish -speaking, middle class families. 
Mcdiods: Each child was observed from birtn for at least 30 months at home at weekly 

^intervals^ bn each visit a half hour continuous record was made on tape and film. An 
observer using a shielded micnphone dictated . a simultaneous description of ongoing 
Jbdiavior and interaction to supf^: ement the film taken by a robot camera, A timing signal 
was placed on the tape and film, every 5 seconds, (The tape and film, from an observation 
may be syrfehronized during phyback in the laboratory,) In addition^ an inilel^wndent 
team that consisted pediatrician and a developmental psychologist visited each^ 

baby's home pnce a month to assess other aspects of maturation and developments 
Indexes to sound and transcnipts were made from the tapes xo permit rapid search. 
Tapes are analyzed by ITnguis:s inter^ted in phonological^ scmantic^and-^'Syntactic 
f(jature$. Synchronized tape and film is studied by 'linguists .and J)y- the principal investi-* 

^g|lorVho is interested in the communicative behavior of which the vocalization forms 
ajpart,^ - ' \ 

rUiding^r The most significant finding is the apparent obligatory relationship between 
the child's vp^l sound produaion and actions with the same meaning in early perfor- 
mative ienpences. Such ^tencc i are used 'by the child to communicate messages when 
he is^hcwihg sometlMfig to someone^ when he is greeting someone, etc. Another finding 
is spontaneoMS appearance^ of sentences with topic-cpmment construction in the 
child's speecjM^n ihough parents rarely use this construction, (The construction is not 
chara^lerj^lc of aduU American English.) 
pufiM^iif Pilot study, 1959-19^5; present study, 1965-contirkuing, 

mtiif|^oup(s); National Institutes of l^alth, PuSltc Health Service* U,S, Depart- 
rti^nt-of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Publications: Journal of Child Psychiatry, 1964, 111(1), 53; Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Deveiopmenu 1964, 29(1), I0MI4; Language and Speech, 1964, 
7(2), 107-111; Quart/rjy Progress Report of the Research Laboratory of Electronics, 
1966, 81, 181-186; Lingua. 1967, 19(1), 1-59; Foundinions qf^nguage. 1967; 1, 
37-65; Reibcl, I>, A, and Schane, A- (Eds,) Modern studies in English, Engtewood 
Cliffs. New j;(rsey: Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1969, Pp, 422-447; Bar-Adon, A, arid Lcpp*>ld, 
F, (Eds.) Chad language: A fyook of readings, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersej.H^rcntice* * 



HalH. lnc^^<971; Journal of the American Academy of^ Child Psvchlatpy;^ \97\, 10(1), 
124-135; Quarterly Progress Report of ihe Research Laboratory oKElectronics, M,I,T, 
1971, No, 100, ' "^ 
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THE HARVARD PR^HOOL PROJECT \ ^ 

lnvwtitttor(s^ Burton L. White, Ph.D,, Director, , JTcan Watts, Ph.D., Co-director; 
and Barbara Kaban. M,A., The Harvard Preschool Projii^^t, Laboratory of Human Devel" 
opment. Graduate Sch6ol of Education, Harvard University, 418 Larsen Hall, Appian 
Way, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

Purpose; To trace the development of educability and competence in children during the 
first ti years of life, and simultaneously to trace the role of experience in such development. 
Subjects; Presently, 32 normal chUd^n, '^ges 12 to 32 months, of both sexes, half of 
whom were selected because they exhibited potentials to develop high degrees of general 
competence during the second and third years of lifr, while the other children seemed 
likely to develop a considerably lower level of competence. 

Methods; The work in progress constitutes a longil^inal natUlBl experiment. Data 
collected by home observation and testing of the children on the average ^of 2 boun per 
week. One observational technique consists of tape recordings in which ^ the_ observer 
describes the child's activities/ The dat^ are then coded onto torms using instrument* 
developed for the project. Another tedinique involves a checklist record ot behavic^r* 
Tests of language and cognitive development are administeii^d regularly. Faeton, 
including stteam of experience, the child's competencies, ^nd "salient tnftronmental 
influences^ are measured, 

Fiiutlni^; Analysis of preliminary data indicates that the observation instruments are 
monitoring the developnient of competence in promising ways, Futther. indic^otis of 
how/childrearirig practices influence the process are becoming clear. The mother or 
sub^itute^ usually through indirect action, is seen as the mf^or environmental influence 
on /the development oC competence. A* longitudinal experiment will l>e initiated this year. 
(Sjte Research Relating to Children, Bulletin 2T, May-December 1967, Study 22-DA-3; 
PJ; 16,) 

Duration; September 1965 -continuing, -v---'^^ 
/Cooperating 0roup<s): U, S: Office of Economic Opportunity; Carnegie Corporatiofi; 
New Ydrk; Head Start. Office of Child Development, jU, S, Department of Health, Educa* 
tion. and Welfare, 



UARNING OF INCENTIVE VALUE IN CHILDREN 

lnvestlgator<s); Jum C, Numnally, Ph,D,, Professor, Department of Psyc)iol0^ Vander- 
bih ( University. Nashville^ Tennessee 37203, 

Purpose: To study the learning of incentive value in children throu^b^e use of reward 
conditioning, 

,Sul;|^s: Elementary school children^ ages 7 to 1 1, ^.^C^^^ l^-^-""^ 

Methods: Neutral objects (usually nonsense syllabte^V^e associated^ jvith-t^ce^V'^ 
reward, nonreward, and loss of reward in vapofis typ^^f^fe^rch desi^t^ The 
amounts and kinds of condition reward value.^-flre measiffra in relation tojMfbal evaluA- 
tion^j;5W^rd expectancy, choice behavior, andlmeSsures of selective attention* 
Findings: Various consistent effects have been found on the^de^endeUt measures, and 
the research paradigms have been able to differentiate majy treatment conditions con- 
cerned with secondary^wards, ^^-^ . 
Duration; 1963-con(muing, ^^^^ 

Cooperating grotip<s): Office of Educatiofi^-tTs, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, ^^^^.^-^ 

, Publications: Rileigh. K. K, an^^^Nunnally, J, C. A new measure of semantic appraisal 
for studies of Secondary tenfards, Psythonomic Science, 1970, 18, 20J-205; Wilson, 
W. |H, and Nunnally. A naturalistic investigation of acquired meaniiig in children. 

Psyih^nomii SciempA^X, 23. 149-150. } 



COLLABORATIVE PERINATAL RESEARCH PRO^CT 

bWftlpliHriff); John A. Andeisoii^M.D., Ph.D., P^fessor and Head, Department of 
lies; and Rbben O. Fisch, NLD., Project Diiecloc/ Child Development Stody* Unimsity ol 
MtonesiTta, Box 487 Mayo Memorial, MiimeapDli^ Mimiesota S54SS. 
Ptarpoae: >^To develop public heahh measures im the prevention of pregnancy wasu^ a^ 
damaged children. / 

SobJecU: Api^ximately 3,000 pn^gnant .ni^^^men and their newborns who wiU be followed 
fiom birth to age 8. - / 

Mefhodi: The foUowing data will be collected from early integnmcy onward for the mother 
and child: hisioiy, physical examination, l^boraloiy findings, labor and deltvefy, newborn obferva^ 
tions, musing, pediatnc-neuiolpgic^ examinations, 4-month pedionic evaluation, 3-year speedi 
and hearing examination, 4-year psychological examination, 7*year pediatric-neurological and 
psvcho?ogical examination, and 8-y^ speech* langu^e, and hearing exapiination. 
Duration: January 1958-July 1974. 

Coopcr«thig group(f): Natio^ Institute otNeurological Diseases and Stroket National 
Institutes of Health* Public Hea^h Service* U. S. Department of Health* Eduction, and WisUaie; 
Boston Lying-in Hospital; Brow^ University, j^r^dence; Charity Hospital, New Orleans; Univer- 
sity of Buffklo; Children's Hospital* Philddephia; Children's Medical Center* Eloston; Cohimbia 
University* New York; Johfu Hopkins University, Baltimore; Medical Collie* University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville;/^ew York Medical College, New York; Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia; University cff Oregon Medical SdiooU Portland; University of Tennessee College 
of Medicine, Memphis./ , ' 

PnUfcatloiis: Results will be available from I>r. Joseph S. I>rage, Actiiig Chief, Perinatal ^ 
Research Branch, National Institutes of Health* Bethesda* Maryland 20014. 



CHILDHOOD PSYCHOSIS 

/ , , " ■ 

InveitlgMbrdy: Rudolf EkStein* Ph.I)., Director, Childhood Psychosis Pkoject; Seymour W. 
Friedman, H:D., Direcior, Climcal Services; Peter Landres, Mi).* Staff Psychiatrist; Beatrice 
M. Cooper*^ .A., Senior Research Social Woricer, and Joel Liebowitz, Ph.D., Clinical Research 
Psychologist, Reiss*Davi$ Child Study Cento-, 9760 West Pico Boulevard, Los Aqgeles* Califor- 
nia9003^. 

PtirpDie: To develop better dikgnostic and treatment methods for. childhood psychosis; and 
to ini^tigate p^choanalytic methods of treatment* the use of support systems, and work with 
parepU, coUaboiatii^ agencps^ schools* and hospitals. 
Su^eeti: 10 children, ages 5 to 20. 

Mietliodi: Data were 'gathered through tape recordings of psychotherapy sessions* thetipists*' 
Summaries of sessions* and repeated psychological tests. The use of dtsumce as a psychological 
mechanism will be invesdgaied. (See Research Relating to Cklldrettt Bulletin 18\ 1964* 58; 
mlBultetin20. 1966* 72.) 
DuratlOD; t957-oontinuii^. 

PUbUcatlOM: Chibken qf time and space, qf action and imptdse-^ New York: Appleton* - 
Centuiy*Crofts* 1966; The challenge: Despair and hope in the conqttest inner space. New 
York: Bnmnei/Mazel, 1971; Ekstein, R. ahd Friedman, S. W. Do you have liith that Til make 
it? Reiss-Dayis Ciinic Bulletin. 1971, 8(2); Rubin, K. The flawed hammer. Reiss-pavis Clinic 
Bulletin, 1971 8(2^ Cooper* B. The flawed triai^e. Reiss-Dof^is Ciinic BuOetin, 1971, 8a); 
Uebowitz, J . M . Transformation of the flaw ^ Reevaluation vui psychological testing . Reiss-Da^is 
Clinic Bulletin. 1971, 8(2); Qcstein, R. and Wax, D. FUsion and diffusion of memory and 
perceptibn in childhood psychosis in relation to psychotherapeutic innovations. Reiss'Davis CHnic 
Bulletitt> 1972, 9(2); Qcstein* R. Friedman* S.; and Caruth* E. The psychoanalytic treatment 
of childhood schizophrenia. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.) Manual qf child psychopathoiogy. New 
York: McGriw HiU* 1972. Pp. 1035-1057. 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 



General 



32-BA-1 NATIONAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT STUDY 

Inve$tigfltor(s): RoMfId Oavic, Ph.D., Director of Research, National Children's Bureau, 
Adam^ House, 1 Fitzxoy Square, l^ondon. England WIP SAH. 

Purpose: To study the education, .behavior, health, and environment of a group of 
British children from hirth to maturity. 

Subjects: Every child in England, Scotland, and Wales born in one week of March, I9S8. 

Methods: Specially designed* precoded forms wene used. At each fnllowup, educational 

tests were administered, a behavioral, scale was completed, a Complete medical exami^ 

nation was given, and the mothers were interviewed. 

Duration: March f9S8-continuing. ^ 

Cooper«ting group<s): Social ^^idhcc Research Council 

Pubticatioiu: A Complete list of refetences is Available' from th^ im^estigatox.^ 



32'BA'2 CHILD'S LIFE AT HOME DURING INFANCY AND PRESCHOOL AGE 

Iiivestisator(s): Pramila Phatak, Ph.D., Reader; and Ra'njan Shah, M.A., Research 
Associate, Department of Child development. Faculty of Home Science, University of 
Baroda, Baroda, Gujarat, India. 

Purpose: To collect data on various aspects of the chikl's life in the areas of feeding, 
toilet training, sleeping, bathing, play, communication, and maternal handling. 
Subjects: 57 boys and 31 girls, ages S months to S 1/2 yeafs, primarily from upper 
middle class families; and their mothers. 

Methods: Mothers of the children, were interviewed longitudinally at 3-month intervals 
until tlie children were 26 months old, and at 6-month intervals after the children reached 
2 1/2 years until they were S 1/2 years old. An interview schedule was used to provide 
a tentative cla$sific£ttory system for the mothers* responses. Data were also collected 
on family background. Data were studied in terms of the mothers* responses in the vari- 
ous areas of development. , 
Duration: November 1 966- December 1973. ^ 
. Cooperating group<s): Ford Foundation. 

Publlcatioiu: Results of the study are available from the investigators. 



32-BA-3 INFANT STIMULATION; POTENTIAL INTERVENTION IN HIGH RISK 
FAMILIES 



Investjgitor(s); J*ohn H. Meier, Ph.D., Director; and Richard R. Knight, Ph.D., Research 
Associate, John F. Kennedy Child Development Center^ University of Colorado Medical 
Center. 4200 East Ninth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80220. 
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Purpose: To determine the effects of an infant stimulation program upon infant state, 
parent-infant interaction, and infant development level 

Subjecis; 30 to 40 Anglo, Black, and Chic^^no boys and gids, ag^s 3 to 9 months, from 
middle and lower class families* some of whom are normally developing and «ome of 
wix>m are disabled. - ' I 

Methods; Infants and parents will be observed for short periods (1 to 2 hours) dnd long 
periods (4 to 6 weeks), both with and without stimulation modules. Each subject will act 
as his owb(^ control. Data will be collected through videotapes which will be subs^uently 
analyzed/fof infant behaviors (activity, exploration^ habituation) and infant-parent 
interaction. Parent attitude inventoried will be admini^^ed. . . 

DuratiotK" September 1972-June 4973. 



32-BA-4 DEVELOPMENT OF AN INFANT IN A GERM-FREE ENVIRONMENT 

Invcst)gatot<s); David A, Freedman, M,D,r Professon Department of Psychiatry^ Col- 
lege of Medicine, Baylor University, Houston, Texas 77025, 

Purpose; To study the development of an Jpfant with an immune globulin deficiency 
who is being maintained in a germ-flree environment. 
Subjects; One' male child with an immune globulin deficiency. 

Methods: Longitudinal observations were made of the child, and comparisons will be 
made to established norms for his age* (Editor's Note: Study Xif the child had lasted 13 
months in October 1972 when this report was received fro^p the investigator) 
Findings: precocious motor development was found in the child^ but delayed develop- 
ment was found in the infant's speech, A great deal of stereotyped rhythmic behavior 
was observed, object relations were found to be impoverished, while a good range of 
affect was observed, 
DurAtlon; Septemlxer 1971-continuing, 



Physical 



32-CC-l VAN CAMP AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TEST 

Investlgatot<s): Sarah S, Van Camp, Ed,D,, Assistant Professpr, Department of Child 
Development, University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 1971 L 

Purpose: To identify kindergartners and finl/graders who have auflUory c(iscrimina- 
tion problems, and to prescribe remedjAl reading instruction for them, 
^ Subjects: 250 elementary school cHUdren; 14S bnays and 106 girls, ages S to 13, The 

, sample consists of 161 white chitdren and 89 Black children. They attend either an 
all-Black inner city,- a blut collar oi a middle class suburban elementary school, There^ 
are four groups of c^iMren in each school: kindergartn^cSf^first graders* a learning 
disability group, and a random^ matched group. 
Methods: The Van Camp Auditory Disp:iiniliation Test consists of a series of IS sets 
of electronically produced sounds bas^^^n the Morse Code and played on a casette with^ 
|¥c<frded instructions. The test is^mihistered individually, and the child responds non- 
verbally to the question, "^jfe^ese sets of sounds the same?" The test has four sample 
questions^ progressing ^V6^Uwo sets ofWunds in each stimuli 'to four sets. Five scores 
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are obtained: ""same" responses, ^^different*" responses, same correct, different cor- 
rect, and total correct. Data on ey^ and hand dominance were collected, and each child 
was asked to draw a picture of himself. 

Findings: Scores varied as a function of age. The highest mean number correct was 
from a randoihly selected group matched on age and sex to a learning disability group. 
' The mean score for aU three schools on the total correct was approximately the same, 
which suggests that auditory discrimination's not dependent on race or socioeconomic 
level. Cross-dominance was slightly higher in the Black school. 
Duration: .. February 1972-May 1973: \ 

Cooperating groupfs): Faculty Research Fund, University of Delaware; Department of 
Public Education, Newark, Delaware; Department of Public Education, Wilmington, 
Delaware; Department of Public Education, Marshallton-McKean, Delaware. 



32-CC-2 AMBLYOPIA AND STRABISMUS TREATMENT / 

I 

Investtgfltorfs); Merrill J. Allen, O.D., Ph.D., Division of Optometry* University of 
Indiana^ Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 

Purpose: To evaluate nonsurgical methods of treating children with jnHurned or out- 
turned eyes. 

Subjecti; 68 patients, ages } to 46, who had esotropia or exotropia rBiiging ffortr 2 to 
70 prism diopters. There were 30 exoiropes and 42 esotropes. One thirdof the group had 
previous surgery, 38 percent had anomalous retinal correspondence* and 58 percent 
were female. 

Methods: The patients were treated with a combination of spectaclesv occluders, eye- 
hand coordination apparatus, and a new home trainer which uses flashing lights. A record 
of the number of hours of exposure to treatment was kept and the patients were evaluated 
at weekly intervals. The approi^h was judged by comparison with successes reported in 
the literature for surgical and nonsur^lti^l procedures. The treatment stopped at the end 
of the school year and ^ when cures or failures were apparent. 

Findings: The technique is more effective in restoring normal vision than surgery and 
approximates the best nonsurgical procedures reported in the literature. The overall 
success rate in straightening eyes was 60 percent, wilh 44 percent of the subjects obtain- 
ing normal binocular vision in airthyejage of 4.6 monlhs.^ 
Duration: September 1970-June 1^74. 

Publications; Allen, M. J, Strabismus clinic progress report. Journal of American 
Optometry Association, 1971^ 42* 367. 



32-CC-3 GENETIC ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS IN^E DEVELOPMENT OF 
VISUAL REFRACTIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

Inve$tlgator(s): Francis A. Young, Ph.D., Professor and Director; and George A. Leary, 
.F.S.M.C., Primate Research Center, Washington State University, Pullman, Washington 

Ptirpoae: To. evaluate the contribution of geneti(»atii^ various environmental factors 
in the development of visual refractive cK^i^g£^stics % Eskimo and Indian children, 
Subjects: Approximately 200 Warm Springs Indian chifdren and their parents, ages 5 
to 70, equally divided by sex; and approximately Eskimo children and their parents 
ages 5 to 80, equally divided, by sex. 

Methods: The parents and children in both, groups were given a complete visual exami- 
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nation measuring refractive characteristics and the optical conttH>nents of the eyes by 
means o( phatcometry and ultrasonography on a longitudinal basis. Measures wert taken 
to determine the effects of lighting conditions, reading, diet, and genetics on the develop* 
ment of refractive charatteri^tics. The Indian population will serve as a partial control 
group with the Eskimo group in terms of lighting conditions and reading behavior. 
Findinfis: Results indicate that genetics play little or no role in the development of nor- 
mal and myopic refractive characteristics in either group, lighting conditions and read- 
ing behavior appear to play a major role in. the developnfei^t of refractive characteristics, 
1 ' ^ r and diet appears to play a very minor role in the developtilent of these characteristics. 

DurAtioti: 1968-1982. 

Cooperating group(a): National Eye Institute, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
^ Service, U- S. Department Health, Education; and Welfare; The Eskimo Council, Barrow, 

Alaska; Warm Springs Indian Council, Warm Springs, Oregon. 

Publications: Leary, G. A.; Goo, F. J.; Johnson, C; Baldwin, W, R,; West, D. C; 
Box, R. A.; and Harris, E. Refractive errors, reading performance and school achieve* 
ment ahijng Eskimo children, American Journal of Optometry and Archives of the 
AmeFican Academy qf Optometry, 1970, 47(5), 384-390; Leary, G, A. and Fatrer, D. N. 
Comparie^ive oculpmeify of Caucasians^ Eskimos and chimpanzees. In J. Bock and 
K. OssoinljM'ESs.), Ultrasono graphia medica* Wicn, Austria: WieneSr -Medizinischen 
Akad?mi0971; Leary, G. A.; Baldwin,!W. R.j|West, D. C; Box, R. A; ftarris, E.; and 
nson, C. Comparison of cyclopleg^c and,^ non*cycloplegic refraction of -Eskimott 
American Journal of Optometry and Archives of the American Act^emy of Optometry^ 
197l,48(10),814-825. 



32-CD-t STIMULUS CONTROL OF NEONATAL SLEEP-WAKE FULNESS BEHAVrORS 

Invcstieator<s)c James D. Boismier, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Nebraska Psychiatric 
Institute,' University of Nebraska Medical C}enter, 42nd and Dewey Avenue, Omaha, 
\ Nebraska 68101 

Purpose: Tp demonstrate stimulus control of ^leep*wakefulness behaviors in newborn 
infants. * r 

Subjects: 16 male and 16 female normal infants* approximately 30 houra old, born of 
young mothers who had no complications of pregnancy or delivery nor excessive 
obstetric medication. ^ 

Methods: Subjects were assigned randomly to one of four visual stimulus conditions. 
Pre- and postprandial measures of wakefulness and rapid eye movement sleep deflned 
by behavior state criteria were obtained. Data were afialyzed by orthogonal comparison 
Vand multiple regression to test hypotheses of stimulus effects, schedule effects, sex, and 
by stimulus condition effects. Hypotheses concerning the homegeneity of regression 
across experimental conditions between the measures of wakefulness and rapid eye 
movement sleep were also examined. 

Findings: Measures of wakefulness and rapid eye movement sleep vary in relation to 
stimulus* schedule, and subject variables; either criteriotl can be increased or decreased. 
Waking visual behavior and subsequent rapid eye movement steep are inVfrsely related. 
' Males and females were found to respond differently to patterned visual stimulation. 
Duration: September 1971-June 1972. 

Cooperating group(s): George Peabody College fbr Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; 
Nashville Gcfferal HospitaU NashvillCtTjcnnessee. 
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32-CE-1 NUTRITION IN SCHOOL CHILDREN 



IiivcstlMtoris): W, W, Holland* M,D,, M,R,CP,, FFCM., Director; Judith Cook* 
ture^ and Douglas Altman* Lecturer, School of Medicine, St- Thomas' Hospital 
ond4^ England S.E. K 
urpose: To compare the nutritional \^lues of the diets of school children from 
ifferent social classes and family structures* and to analyze tiicnds ih height and weight 
'of children from different social environments. 

Subjects; Approximately 800 boys and girls* agesijl to 14, from different socio- 
economic? backgrounds* 

Methods: The sample of children was stiiatiHcd by social class^ family size* and the 
weight of. all children within the prescribed age range in four social areas. 
DuiHtion; 1967M:ontinuing. 

Cooperating croup(s)c Kent County Council Health Dej^rtmcnt, England; 
PtibtJcattotu; Influertcc of environmental factors on height and weight of school child* 
rcn. British Journal of Preventive Social Medicine, 1970, 24, 154; Measurement of 
nutritional intake among school children. British Journal (^f Preventive Social Medicine, 
1972» 26, 106. . ^ . - ^ 



32'CE-2 \ NUTRITION AND CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN TUNISIA 

fnvefttlt«tor(8); Harben Boutourlin«-Young, M.D,, Yale Tunis Project, 8-10 Rue Nigeria* 
[unis* Tunisia* Africa; Bcchir Hamza* M.D.* Director* National Institute of Child Health* 
inis, Tunisia, Africa; and Z. Kallat* Director, National Institute of Nutrition and Food 
fcchnology, Tunis, Tunisia, Africa. 
Pokpose: To study the nutritional status and growth and development of children in 
Tujusia. 

Subjects: 533 children from poverty stricken urban families who<^ recently emigrated 
from\the countryside in Tunisia, Africa. 

Meihvds: Neurplogical, sociological, psychological, anthropometric, and socioeconomic 
dat%^wjere collected on the children. Data were also collected on mother-child interactions 
and tha mothers' personalities. The Bayley Scales of. Infant Development were adminis- 
tered to\he young children. 

FlndinffV Significant differences were found between the best f^d group and the control 
group on motor development (.05). Nonsignificant differences were found between the 
same groups on physical growth. . ' 
Duration; 1971*1974. 

Cooperattitt group<<); National Institute of Child Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health* Public Health Service; U. S. Department of Health, Educa' 
tlon, and Welfare; The-Grant Foundation* New York; Swedish International Development 
Authority; Peace Corps; UNICEF; School of Medicine* Yale University. * 



32*CE-3 THE CAUSES OF FAILURE TO THRIVE IN LEBANON 

Invcstlg|itor(i)c Donald Sr McLaren, M.D., Ph.D., Professor, Department of Clinical 
Nutrition; and Director* Nutrition Research Program, School of Medicine, American 
University of Beirut, Beirut^ Lebanon. 

Purpose: To study the causes of children's failur^jo thrive in Lebanon. 

Subjects; Approximately 200 preschool children in Lebanon from lower sooo^conomic 



f groups. 

^ Methods] In addition* t( 



Methods] In add\tio1r to a socioeconomic questionnaire, the children were tested on 
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thc^ Stanford-Binet Inteftigenix Scale and anthropometric measurements were taken, ^ 
Ftndfaifit The level of the parents* education was found to be an important factor in 
determining the child's failure to thrive, 
Dyratlom 1967-1974, 

Publfeatlons: Kanawati. A. A.; McLaren, D, S,; and Abu-Jawdeh, 1, Failure to thrive 
in Lebanon, 1, Experience with some simple somatic measurement^ Acta Paediatriza 
Scandtnavicar 1971, 24, 154-156; Kanawati^ A. A. and McLaren, D, Socioeconomif: . 
factors in the aetiology ofi "failure to thrive" in Lebanon, Proceedings of fhe Thirteenth 
International Congress on Pediatrics^ Vienna, 1971, Pp, 341-34?* 



32^F-1 PREVENTION OF DENTAL CARIES IN A COMMUNITY 



lnvcstt{ator<s): R, A, Bagratnian, D.D,S,, Dr, P,H,, Chairman, Department of Commu- 
nity Dentistry, School of Dentistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104, 
Purpose: To demonstrate that dental caries can be prevented by using several pre- 
ventive methods in combination over a 3-year period. 
Subjects: 1,220 children in grades 1 and 6, 

Methods: Half of the students will receive atl measures considered to be ideal prcven- 
tive'care (e,g,, flouride treatments, plastic sealant applied to teeth, and complete dental 
care). The other half of the children will receive dental health education instruction. 
Duration: January 1973-June 1976, 

Cooperatln{ troup(>)^ National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
Health* Public Health Sei'vice, U,S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



32^CF-2 DENTAL BEHAVIOR IN A POPULATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

lnvcstitator<s)? R, A. Bagramian, D.D,S,^ Dr, P,H,. Chairman, Department of Commu- 
nity Dentistry, School of Dentistry, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104; 
and J, J, Samuels, Ed,D,, Assistant Professor, Division of Health Ecology, School of 
Dentistry, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, 
Purpose: To study the total environment of dental eare including etiological factors 
and steps taken by parents to prevent or correct problems. 
Subjects: 1,000 children in grade 3 from three socioeconomic groups, 
' Methods: Epidemiological data were collected from interviews with the children. 
Questionnaires were mailed to parents, and personal interviews were held with a selected 
subsample. The children were given an oral examination each year, 
Ftndtncs: No relationship was found between sucrose intake and dental caries pre- 
valence in children. Poor quality dental restorations were found to be significant and not 
necessarily related to socioceonomic status as rq)resented by income or education. 
Duration: 1970-eontinuing, 

Cooperating Sroup(s): Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 



32^CF-3 EVALUATION OF A COMBINED PflOOflAM OF SCHOOL WATER 
FLUORIDATION ANp MQPVIRINSINO WITH SODIUM FLUORIDE 
FOR TH6 CQNTROL QlHttENTAL CARlE^^j ' . ^ 

lnvesllgalor<s)c Olga G. Joty, D,D,S,. Sc,D» Health Scientist Administrator. Community 
Programs^ Section, Caries Prevention and Research Branch, National Caries Program, 
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Natiofial Institute Qf Dental Research.. National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service* 
S. Department of Health, Edgcation, and Welfare^ Bcthesda^ Maryland 20014; and 
George von Mohr, D.D.S., M:P.H,, Dental Regional Consultant for Eastern North 

Carolina, North Carolina State Board of Health* Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
Purpose: To control dental caries by school water fluoridatibn and weekly mouth- 
rinsing with a 0,2% solution of sodium fluoride^ afid to determine the tong4enn benefits 
_^ ^ ^ofthc program on children. 

Subjects: Approximately 2*000 children, grades I tliruugh-12, equally divided amon^ 
Blacks, American Indians, and whites. The children attend^ schools in Robeson County* 
North Carolina. 

Methods: The DMF tooth and surface index will be xised to quantify dental caries 
prevalence. Bai^clinc prctreatment scores on all enrolled school children will com- 
pared with t^c scores obtained every 2 years until the completion the program. Com- 
parisons will be made by type of tooth and type of surface in order to relate the child's 
age and the number of years of his exposure to the program. 
Duration: 1972-1984. 



32-CF-4 EVALUATION OF A COMBINATION OF SELF-AOMINISTEREO MEASURES 
OF FLUOHIOE EXPOSURE FOR THE CONTROL OF OENTAL CARIES IN 
A NONFLUORIOE AREA V 

Invest*fiator(s): Hcrschd S, Horowitz* D,0,S,, M:P,H,* Chief; and Stanley B* Hcifctz, 
D.D,S,< M,P,H,* Senior Field Investigator^ Community Programs Section^ Caries Pre- 
vention and Research Branch, National Caries Program, [^rational Institute of Ocntal 
Research, National Institutes of Health* Publie Health Serviee* U, S, Oeparunent^of 
Health* Education* and Welfare, Bethesda* Maryland 20ftl4, 

Purpof^e: To determine the inhibitory effect of various preventive procedures on 
dchtal cariei. 

Subjects: Approximately K350 children in grades I through 6 enrolled in all nine 
elementary schools in Nelson County* Virginia* who arc participating in the program; 
and a sample of junior and senior high school students in the same county, (Nelson 
County has approximately 2 1/2 times as many white residents as Black residents,) 
Methods; The preventive procedures employed with the elementary sehool students 
ineluded (I) the daily administration in sehool of an acidulated phosphate-fluoride tablet 
(I mg, fluoride), (2) weekly rinsing in sehool wit^ a sodium fluoride mouthwash (0,1% 
fluoride)* (3) ihc distribution of toothbrushes and dentifrice (0,1% fluoride) for home use* 
and (4) periodic lectures and training on the proper care of teeth and sound dietary 
practices in sehool. Baseline examinations were conducted of the entire elementary 
schfybl population, a 60 percent sample of junior higlf school students, and a 75 percent 
sample of senior high school students. Follow-up exak^inations will be carried out twice 
annually for II years and will be compared with the baseline data. 
Duration: Septcmher 1972-Octobcr 1983, 
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32 CF 5 CHILO HEALTH BENEFITS FROM OAILY PLAQUE CONTHOl ' - 

Invent lgiitoif(»): Victor Mercer, D O.S** M,S,D,*^Projcct Director; Charles Smith, D*0,S,* 
M,P,H., Project Coordinator: and Jack Mollcnkopf* 0,0,S,, Project Examiner, Division 
< i>f Dcmal Health* Indiana State Board of HcaUhi433(t West Michigan Strect^dianapolis* 
Indiana 46206. -r^ 

Purposet To determine thc^ benefit of a plaque control approach to improve the dental 
Health of a school population. 
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Subjectt: l,000childreningrades4, 5, and 6. 

Methods: The ^hjldren were divided into control and experimental groups, ]niti^l and 
annual dental CJ^atijiinations were made.. Plaque control was carried but in the classroom. 
Durttion: September 1972-September 1975, 

Cooperating groiUp{s): Indiana University; Putnam County Schools, IndianaF.^ 



32,CG-1 EFFECTS OF A PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR PROGRAM FOR PRESCHOOLERS 
ON PERCEPTUAL-MOTOR OEVELOPMENT, SEtF-CONCEPT, A(MO 
ACAOEMIC REAOINESS 

lnv«iiig»tor(s): Brad S, Chissom, Ed,D,. Assistant Professor; Jerry Thomas, Ed,D,. 
Associate Professor; and Charlene Stewart, M.A., Instructor, School of Education, 
Georgia Southern College, Statesboro. Georgia 30458,, 

Parpose; To study the effects of a perceptual -motor program for preschoolers on 
their perceptual-motor development, selfK:oncept, and academic readiness. 
Subfects: 40 preschool children, equally divided by sex, who attend the Georgia Southern 
^ College Laboratory School The sample reflects the socioeconomic and racial character- 
istics of the local community. 

Methods: The children are divided into experimental aod control groups. The experi^ 
mental group will receive a planned program of percept uaUmqtor activities over a 5- 
month period. Data on the child's balance, motor coordination, academic aptitude, and 
self concept will be collected before, during, and after this S*month period. 
Ouratton: January 1973-June 1973. 

Cooperating group(9): Georgia Southern College Faculty Research Fund; Marvin Pittman 
Laboratory School 



32^CH-1 EFFECTS OF RATE-ALTEREO SPEECH UPON COMPREHENSION BY 
NORMAL MENTALLY RETAROEO.ANO LANGUAGE OlSOROEREO 
CH^OREN 

Investigators): Robert L. McCroskey, Ph.O., Profqssor; and Nickota W. Thompson, 
M.A., Instructor, Department of Logopedica, Wichita State University. Wichita. Kansas 
67208, 

' Purpose; To determine if there exists an optimal rate at which spoken information 
can be conveyed to children with various communicative problems in order to maximize 
their comprehension and facilitate language learning. ^ 
. Sut^c^ett^ 20 normal children in grade 1, a^es 6-4 to 7-4; 23 mentally retarded children, 
agct 7*3 to 13*5; and 15 children with language disorders, ages 5*1 to 10r3. 
Methods: Fifty almple*active*^fnrmatlve -declarative sentences were recorded* ran*- 
domlzed, and electronically altered with respect .to rate (Electro Rate Chai^ger). Five 
rates were used; two rates faster than normal, one normal and two slower than normal 
The children selected a picture from a multiple choice slide to Indicate their compre* 
henslon. Both parametric and nonparametric statistics were used In the data analysis. 
^ 1 Findings; The analyses suggested that (1) the rate of speaking does not affect normal 

grade 1 children. (2) grade I children with reading disorders are Influenced by rate of 
speech. (3) speech rate has a positive Influence on comprehension by mentally retarded 
children, and (4) rate of/speech has^ positive effect on con^prehcnsion by children with 

''-^ ^ learning diS&rd^s. / ' ' " > ^ " 

duration! January 197i-June 1973, 

rooperatlnf group(i): limtitute of Logopedles, Wichita, Kansas; Starkey Developmental 
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* Center for the Mentally Retarded, Wichita, Kansas; Wichita Public Scho4)l System^ 
■Wichita, Kansas. 



32^H-2 EVERYDAY PRESCHOOL INTERPERSONAL SPEECH USAQEi 
DEVELlDPMENTAL AND SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDIES 

lnmtisktor<3): Frances F. Schachter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, Barnar(^_Gollege, Columbia University, New York, New York 10027; Bonnie 
Klips, D.A., Research Assistant; Kathryn Kirshner» M.A.; and Martha Fredricks» M.A., 
Research Assistant. Dank Street College, 610 West 112th Street, New York, New York 
10025. ,^ 

Purposed To study speech development in children, ages 2^to 5» in terms of the oici 
or functions of speech for interpersonal communication; and to compare the speech 
development of advantaged and disadvantaged Negro and Caucasian children. 
Subjects^ Cross-sectional sample: 160 children in four groups: advantaged white, 
advantaged Black, disadvantaged Black children with high IQ, and disadvantaged Black 
children with low IQ. Subgroups consisted of children ages 2 1/2,3 l/2»4 l/2,and5 1/2. 
Longitudinal sample; Four children observed at ages 2; 2 1/2, 3, 3 1/2^ and 4 1/2. 
Methods: Twelve 3-mjnute samples of spontaneous . tnterpe^onal speech were col- 
lected on each child at each age level during self-initiated free play picriodi m prachool 
settings. Utterances were scored according to nine major categoriai of interpertonil 
speech: expressive^ desire implementing, possession rights implement! ng^ ego enhaiK-^ 

. ing, self-referring, joining, collaborative, learning implementing, and reporting. 

FIndlhft: Prior to age 3, speech consists mainly of desire implementiitg, self'-referriogt 

y learning implementing, and reporting about the self and things, with the adult listener 
predominating. After age 3, ego enhancing, boasting, and denigrating statements abruptly 
increase, and a group of peer addressed speech patterns increase with age. A 'third form 
of speech begins at age 4 or 5; modulations, justifications, rationalizations, disiCrecing 
in a collaborative discourse, and competitive self^-referring statements. Ambng children 
/ with above average IQ, the advantaged children scored consistently higher -than dittdvao* 

/ tagcd Blacks in modulations. Compared to disadvantaged Blacks below average in IQ, this 

group scored consistently higher in asserting desires, speaking to adults, asserting de- 
sires to adults, and modulations. 
Duration: 1970^1973. 

Cooperating group<s): Office of Economic Opportunity. 



32-CH*3 SPONTANEOUS SPEECH IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

lnvcstigator<s): Victor lotter, Ph.D., Assistant Professor* Department of Psychology* 
University of Guclph* Guelph* Ontario, Canada. 

Purpose: To conduct a naturalistic, longitudinal exploratory investigation of dialogue 
among siblings. 

Subjects: Two pairs of preschool siblings, a girl -girl pa(r and a girl*boy pair (lepa-^ 
rated in age' by, about 13 months), who were studied from the time the younger sibling in 
each pair was 3 years old. 

Methods: Presleep tape recordings arc being made of the siblings* dialogue over a 

HDuntion: 1^69 -continuing. 
Cooperating sroup<3>: Canada Council. 
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32 CH-4 TRAINING SPEECH CLINICIANS IN THE RECOROING AND ANALYSIS 
OF ARTICULATORY BEMaVIOR 

Investigator<5): Willtam M. Diedrich, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Hearing and 

Speech* MfflicaTCchter, University of Kansas, Kansas City, Kansas 66103. 

Purpose: To train speech clinicians in the recording and analysis of articulatory 

behavior. 

Subjects: Approximately 600 boys and girls with articulation deficits, in grades I to 
6, who arc normal in other respects. 

Methods: Several groups of children received different types of treatment and account- 
ability procedures. 

Findings: Counting and charting appear to be useful accountability procedures for the 
speech clinician. 

Duration: June 1969-August 1974, 

Cooperating group<s): Special Projects. Division of Training, Bureau for Handicapped, 
Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education^and Welfare. 
Publications^ 16 mm. color film: Counting charting, target phonemes in conversation, 
Lawrence. Kansas: Audiovisual Service, University of Kanlas. 



32 CH-6 PflOORAMMED STUTTERIN65THERAPY FOR CHILDREN 

Invest]gator(s): Bruce Ryan, Ph.D.; Burl Gray, Ph.D.; and Barbara Van. Kirk, M.A., 
Research Associate, Behavioral Sciences Institute, 969 Pacific, Monterey, California 
93940. 

Purpose: To compare the effectiveness of four different programs which attempt to 
establish fluent speech ii^ children who stutter. 
Subjects: 40 boys and girls who stutter, ages 7 to (8. 

Methods; The research will take place -in public school settings, and different clinicians 
will be assigned to different programs. Samples of the subjects' speech in the hdme, 
school and therapy settings will be collected and analyzed. Verbal output; stuttered words, 
and the time ofthe therapy will be measured and compared across the different programs 
and speaking settings. 
Duration: September 1972-August 1974. 

Cooperating group<s): Bureau of Research, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health. Education, and Welfare; Moiiterey Peninsula Unified School District. 
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32^CH 6 OCCURRENCE OF CHILDREN'S ECHOIC RESPONSES ACC0R0IN6 TO 
INTERLOCUTORY QUESTION TYPES 

Investigator(s): Warren H. Fay, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Q^partment of Speech 
Pathology, Crippled Children's Division, Medical School, University of Oregon, Portland, 
Oregon 97201. 

Purpb^e; To determine if some types of adult questions are more likely than other 
types to trigger echoic responses from children. 

Subjects: 22 highly echoic children: 15 boys and 7 girls, ages 35 to 41 months (mean 
age: 35.95 months). The 15 white and 7 Black children have IQs ranging from 53 to 109 
(mean IQ: 83.6). 

Methods: Tape recorded interviews of the children j^ere analyzed. A total of 1,509 
- '^^^ questions from 22 dialogues were analyzed according to a systeqi d^vplopi^d. by E.. Leaqji ^ 
and described in interrogation: A model and some implications. Journal of Speech and 
Heoring Disorders. 1972, 37, 33-46. Each question was then classified according to' 
whether an echoic response followed immediately. 
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Findings: Differences among probe types were found to be highly significant (.001) 
using the chi-square technique. Locative quesiions ("Where dq you sleep?") trjgg^red 
echoic responses at nearly twice the rate of the other two main constraint classes: 
confirmaiory ("Do you like hamburgers?"), and nominal (**What is this?"). 
Duratton; November 1972-February 1973. 

Cooperatlnc croup(s)! National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Pubilciitionsr Fay, W. H. Childhood Ccholalia: A group study of late abatement. Folia 
Fhonfatrica, 1967, J9, 297006. 

Intellectual 



32 DB-1 ERRORS AND PERSONALITIES: THEIR ROLE IN COGNITION 

lnvcstigator(i): Susan Ann' Rose, Ph.D., Instructor; and^'Marion Sue Blank, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor, Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, 1300 
Morris Park Avenue, Bronx, New York, New York I046I. "i 
Purpose; Td Analyze the relative strengths and weaknesses in the cognitive proc^ses 
of hyperactive and withdrawn children, to describe the changes in the patterning of 
cognitive processes at different ages, and to determine the relationships thlit ' exist 
between IQ and performance on cognitive tests. 

Subjects: Approximately 300 childreA, with approximately 100 from each of three 
age groups (3, 4,^ and S years). ^ 

Methods: Sex of the child and his socioeconomic level will be systematically varied. 
The children will be administered (I) the Stanford;J9inet Intelligence Scale, (2) a test to 
analyze the different patterns of cognitive functioning, and (3) a behavioral scale for 
rating the child*s personality. The behavioral scale includes measures of skills in 
(I) cognitively directed perception, X2) concepts and the process of verbal coding, (3) prob* 
Icm Solving, and (4) spatial representation. The test is comprised of 240 items which 
are distributed into four l/2*hour separate testing sessions. Each child is rated on the 
personality scale in each of the four cognitive testing sessions. A classroom rating will 
be based on a IS*minQte observation period. 
Duration: March 1972-fall 1974. 

Cooperating Kroup(s): Nationarinstitute of Melital Health, Health Services and Mentat 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U. S. Deportment of Heajih, Eifucation, 
and Welfare. 



32<DCO EFFECTING SITUATIONAL AND MODALITY GENERALIZATION 
THROUGH PORTABLE STIMULUS CONTROLS . 

lnvatlgitor(i); John T. Neisworth, Ph.D., Associate Professor; David P.'Kurtz, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor; and Sara J. Forsberg, M.Ed., Instructor, S*24, College of Human 
Development, Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 
^ Purpose; To explore a technique used to maintain desirable behavior changes tn extra* 

\* * Ijfafhiifg enviropmcnts. Including the classroom, playgrounds, and the home. 

Subjeeti: Various groups of children^ children, iges 3 lo S, in a pTeStHotrKsetiing; 
elementary school age children; and e^ucgblcLiqpntally retarded children in a special 
class. 
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Methods: As positive behavior^ chan^ are arrCnge^l in specially designed environ- 
mentSf th^ new construct] ve^^hayiors are brought under the control of contrived and 
exaggerated cues. These cues which are ^rtable and extrinsic to the Jeacher, may be 

' cd into other situations Jo increase the jj^ycihologicaL sitywlarity of the new 

Gradually, 'the cue is ff>ded^^nd control is maintained^l^y the features of the 
jition. This may pravide ^ iiimple pr6cedure'to enhance;r^pon5elgeneraJization^^^ 
Initial pilot studies suj^^t the fjpigfsibtlity j>r {Ac^eSW^ bo!ti 
jt^tioQi across difftrent sttua tioni^dhd'f^m verbaj;^ nonverbal ^behavior 
October 1972-June 197 J. 

|{fOttp(>): Special Edw itton Laboratpr^Spb^^ Pennsylvania Stdte University. 

Initial results are aviiilable frDoMftcrlnvestigators. 

.... 
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32-DC-3 



DEMOGRAPHIC F^CtORS INl 
MILITARY DEP^SfDENT CHI 

Investigatpiis): Willia 
Fitzsimom General Hospital, Den 
Piirpne; Td investigate the^„.fa[£ 
lean^ii^ prpblems of elementary 
SuljeclsrlOO elementary sch<tf>l, 
learning disabilities and have been rel 
^ Methods: A descriptive demograp 
academic data will brcollected. 
Duration: Octo^e(w972-January 



tEARNING DISABILITIES OF 



lEN 



Chief, Psychology Service, 



Ph.D., Assistant' 
ifreolQ^gi^o 80240. 

which ^f^^&lSt''^*^^.£^gme significance in the 
Ihool children referred for p^clSbtogioaJ.ieva^^ 
ititary dependent children, ages 6 to J2,Svho have, 
rred^ for psychological evaluation.v 
c study will be c<jnducted, and achievement and 
ta Will be analyzed through correl^ion statistics. 
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Cilopenitiiig griMip(s)3 Clitfical Re^ea^ch Committee, Fitzsimons G^heral Hospital. 

•J 

ACA0^MIC ACHIEVEMENT OF HK^lT&ND LdW PERCEIVING CHILDREN 

.^vestig|iCof(s): F. William Black, Ph.D., Assistant Chief, Psychology Service, Fitzsimons 
General Hospitalj Denver, Color^ido 80240. 

Purpose; To compare the ac^il^nuc_^erformance of matched samples of ht^ and low 
perceiving elementary school children. . ^ ' 
Siibject9>^ Matched samples of 30 high and 30 low perceiving elemenjtary scHool child^ 
ren who were referred for psychological evaluation, because of Jearntng problems. 
Metjiods; The high and the low -^perceiving learning disabled children will be mashed 
pirlhe basis of ^ge, sex, IQ, and ^hool grade. Comparisons will be made on achievement 
variatiies through analysts of variance^ ' 
Findings; The mean achievement performance of the low perceiver sample is signtH- 
can^y higher than that of the high perceiver sample in both reading and spelling. 
Jluratlon; August 1^2-October 1972. .■ * ^ 

Coop«^t^lifg grpu^s); Clinical Research Committee, Fitzsimons General Hospital. 



?St-DC-4 A DEVELOPMENTAL STUDY OF MONETAE INCE|\ITIVE LEVEL 
INFLUENCE ON OVERT REHEARSAL AND FREE ^ECALL OF 
UNRELATED WORDS 

InvMtlgatoits); Anthon^^. Cuvo, |Ph.D-, Psychologist; Mansrield Training 
Mansfield Depot, Connecticut 06251. 
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PutlpoM: To determine if monetary incentive inHuences the overt rehes^rsal of words^ 
to be learned and their free recall, , ^ . , . 

Subjects: 40 children invade 5^ 40 ^;l)^ldren-iii ^grader 8, a^'^W allege students, Ead- 
gnbxjp i$.e^u^ly<iivid^ by slficf > , . / 

MethodsjC The subjects rehearsed the words either overtly or minimally and were ^ven- 
either n<^Hncentive or an incentive of one cent or 16 cents for each word recalle^KData 
were analyzed through analysis of variance, 

rbidinis; The subjects were found to rehearse and recall words with 10 cents 
incentive more frequently than words with a one cent incentive when permitted to re- 
hearse overtly. The incentive level appeared to have no effect on recall woien rehearsal 
was blocked- \ / 

Duntioii! -September 1971-January 1973. 
Cooperadng group<s): Willington Public Schools, Connecticut; Sta^ord Springs Public 
Schools, Connecticut, 



32-DC-6 ^VISUAlAUDITORY PAlRED-ASSo6tATE LEARNINQ^ TN NORMAL 
RETARDED* AND LEAHNIN<3i DISABLED CHICDREN 

Invcsti{iiitor(s): Gerald Groden, Ph,D,, jChild Psychol^st; and Leesa H, Mann. B.A,, 
Psychological Assistant^ Child D^elopment Center, ^hode Island Hospital, Providence, 

E Island 02903, ^ 
«: To investigate the cdHnponent . ^kills/involved in higher order cognitive 
ning as measured by standardly cognitive tests, and to help describe the basic 
variables underlying specific and generalized academic achievement variables. 
Subjects: 73 chifdren; 23 girls and 50 boys; ages 5 tQ 16, from lower socioeconomic 
backgrounds^ywith IQs ranging from 45 to/l25. The children are patients at the Child 
Development Center of the Rhode Island Mospital, 

MeMiodsi The children arc presented mxh eight meaningless symbols in sequence on 
a^ programmer, and each symbol is .paired with a taped one-syllable verbal stimulus 
familiar to and made by most children by age 2, The child is given one practice trial and 
nine test trials in which to learn the stimuli. The pairs are presented in random order. 
Two scores arc obtained: one indicates how nearly the subject approached a criterion 
of two Wiiseeutive errorless trials,! and the other measures the number of correct 
responses out of a possible 7^, Correlation coefficients were performed, which relate 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale f^r Children or Stan ford -Binet Intelligence Scale scores to 
paired-associate learning sk^U and standard scores on the reading section of the Wide 
Range Achievement Test, / 

Finding?: Results sUgge$i that paired^ssociate learning (visual-auditory) and meas- 
ured intelligence are highly related. The paired associate task in combination with the 
standard intelligence tCdt^^ found to provide increased power in predicting academic 
. learning problems, 
Duration; January /{jlro-continuing. 
Publications: Results are available from the investigators, 



32-DC-6 TRANSfER ^ROM A CLASSICALLY CONDITIONED TO AN 
INST^UMEr^TALLY LEARNED RESPONSE 

M>): Thomas L, Whitman, Ph,D,* Assistant Professor; and Susan T, Taub, 
ssistant Professor, Department of Psychology* University of Notre Dame, 
e, Indiana 46556, 
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* Purpose: To investigate the efTects of several classical conditioning manipulations 
' upon the performance of young children in an instrumental discriminatioif learning 
situation: ' ' 

Subjects: 129 boys and girls, ages ^ to 8, attending eithet nursery school or grade 1 

- in schools in Indiana. 

Methods: Four separate experiments were conducted^ In the first experiment; ^*first 
^ graders were assigned to one of jwo groups, each of which was given an identical instru* 

^ 'mental discriminatioVj^^n^ing problem. Stimuli were presented successively. Responses 
to one stimulus {an orange light) were always ToUowed by a candy rcinforcenlent, while 
responses to a second stimulus {a green light) were never rewarded. Prior to the instru* 
mental learning situation, hair oi the children received classical conditioning pairings oi 
the two light stimuli to their re^pectivr reinforcements. The other group of children 
. were exposed to both stimuli without any reinforcements. In the second experiment, 29 
^ grade 1 children followed essentially the same procedures a^ in the first experiments 
V but a penalty condition was. introduced to reduce the child's tendency to maximize the 
^ probability of reinforcement by respondihg regardless of which stimulus was present. 

» This was accomplished by informing all children that they would be penalized one piece 
of candy for an inaccurate response. Iny third experim^ERt^ an inhibition group was added 
to assess the effect of classically asspciating a candy reinforcer with a cue that was 
later to be designated as incorrect in the instrumental test situation. In this experiment, 
46 first graders were divided into two experimental groups and on^ control group. A 
fourth experiment was conducted to exai^ine the possibility that the' classical pairing of 
the i:einforcer with the incorrect cue brought the cobr dimension to the aftention of the ' 
children in the inhibition group. Nursery Ischool children (N=J4) were a$signed to one 
of the three groups to determine whether younger children would benefit frotn the classical 
conditioning procedure and would performs similarly to the older children in the third 
experiment. The trials to criterion, errors of omission and commission,, and total error 
scores were recorded for each child. \ 

Findings: The acquisition of an instrumer^al response to a stimulus for a positive 
reinforcer in .a^ successive discrimination t^sk situation is facilitated if the same 
stimulus has been previously classically paired with a positive reinforcer. The classical 
association of a reinforcer with a cue facilitates the later acquisition of a differential 
instrumental response to another cue of the s^me dimension. The results suggest that 
traditional operant methods for teaching children discriminations may be augmented 
by first systematically associating, within a classical conditioning paradigm* cues to be 
later discriminated and differentially responded to with positive reinforcement. 
DuraJtian: January 1971 -completed. 

.Publications: Copies of the report are available from the investigators. 



32*0C-7 SCREENING FOR EARLY lOENTIFtCATION OF LEARNING DISABILITIES 

lnvestigatar(s): Janine P. Coury* Ph.D., Psychologist, Pupil Services Project, Memphis 
City Schools, Memphis Board of Education. 2597 Avery AVenue, Memphis, Tennessee 
38122; and Donald B. Nessa, M.A., Gailor Mental Health Oi^ic, University of Tennessee^ 
Memphis, Tennessee 38103, ^ ■ 

Purpose: To facilitate^lacement procedures for, special education students^ and to 
provide diagnostic information for teachers. 

Subjects: 354 first graders in Title I ^schools. The first phase of the study included 
all Black children. 

Methods: The Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) administered in large groups; 
theSlosson Drawing Condition Test (SDCT) wa^^dirtinistered in small groups; and the 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test (WAl>T^ the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
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Children (WISC>, and the Frostig Test of Visual Perception (FTVP) were administered 
individually to the children. One group o( students was diagnosed by the WADT and the 
SDCT and was compared to a randomly selected nondiagnosed group. Both groups were 
rated by teachers on a specially , constructed scale. Data were analyzed by analysis 
of variance, 

Flndbifi: The screening battery agreed with teacher rating$ in 86 percent o( the 
cases, and ihh WISC and the FTVP agreed with the ratings in 86 percent of the cases. 
The screening; battery, yielded 82 percent o( the diagnostic WISC and. FTVP protocols. 
Duntlon; F^U l972-completed. 



t 32-DC-a^ THE VIGILANCE TASK; A METHOD FDR EVALUATING ATTENTIDN 
DEFICITS 

Invcstlgatorfs)^ Robert P, ^Ande^son4 Ph,D,, Professor; and Charles Halcomb, Ph,D., 
Professor, Department of Psychology, Texas Technological University, Lubbock, Texas 
79409, I . 

Purpose: To explore attention deficits in children with learning disabilities, and to 
evaluate the vigilance task as a means of investigating hyperkinesis and/or distractibility, 
SubJccH: 30 boys, ages 8 to II, who have learning disabilities and attend sp^ial edu- 
cation classes; ^nd 30 normal boy^. matched for age. 

Methods: The children were evaluated individually. A vigilance task was developed in 
* which the subject observed a series of flashing lights with 900 flashes in a 30*minute 
^ period in a red^red and green*green sequence. The child vras told to respond by pressing 

a button when the re4*gieen combination occurred. The number of correct detections and 
fafse alarms were the two dependent variables ^^sed. The entire procedure was controlled 
' by a digital computer, / 

Flndlnts: The learning disabled boys diffqvd from the i^rmal boys on both variables 
at a highly signiiScant level. / , 

Duration; January 1972-June 1973. ^ 

Cooperating firoup(3): Institute of Hj^man Resources, Texas Technological University. 

32*DD*1 DEVELOPMENT DF A BLACK INTELUGENCE TEST 

Invcstlgatorfs): Robert L, Williams, Ph,D,« Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Washington University, Lindell and Skinker Boulevards, St Louis, Missouri 61)130. 
Purpose: To develop a culture-specific intelligence test for Black children and to 
compare it to standard intelligence tests. 
Subjects: 495 Black children, ag^s S to 18. ^ 

Methods: The Black Intelligence Test of CultOral Homogeneity (BITCI^) is being used 
to moderate the validity of other standard IQ tests. Nonstandard test instructions! are 
being developed (or; standard group tests <e.g,, Boehm Test of Basic Concept^, 
Findings: Black children were found to do much better on the BITCH than on the 
California Achievement Tests. Black children did b^ter on the nonstandard than on the 
< ^ standard version of the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts. ^- 

Duratlon: October 1971 -October 1973, \ 

32-DD-2 THE DEVELDPMENTAL PRDFILE ^ 

]n(¥estlgator<ft>: Gerald D, Alpern, Ph,D,, Dir^tor of Res^rch, Child Psychiatry Serv* 
ices. School of Medicine. Indiana University. Indianapolis, Indiana 46202; and Thomas J, 
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Boll, 'Ph.d., Research Assistant Professor, Child Development and Mental Retardation 
Center, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98105. 

Purpose: To provide a developmental screening instrument that would evaluate children 
from birth to preadolescence without bias as a function of sex> race, or socioeconomic 
^ status. 

Subjects: 3,008 nortnah Negro and Caucasian boys and girls, from three social classes. 
Methods: The inventory consists of 217 items in five scales: physical, self-help, social, 
academic, and communt^tion. An IQ equivaleiil score may be derived from the instru* 
ment. After the inventory had been developed over a 3*year period, a version existed'^that 
was considered ready for standardization. The standardization version was administered 
only to subjects who passed a preinterview questionnaire designed to screen out children 
with any reasonable chance of suffering any developmental delaj^. The data were then 
subjected to an item analysis to eliminate items that had low validity or contained bias. 
Validity and reliability studies were conducted. 

Findings: All findings of the standardization study and the various reliability and validity 
studies indicate that the instrument is a' useful tool for the multidimensional screening of 
children. ^ ^ 

Duration: June i970*July 1972. 

Cooperating group(s); Marion County Association for Retarded Children, Indiana. 
Publications: Copies of a manual describing the instrument are available from: Psychol* 
ogical Development Publications, 7150 Lakeside Dr|ve, Indianapolis, Indiana 46278. 
Note: This study originally was published iq Research Relating to^Chtidren* Bulletin 3L 
The subject population cited in Study 31*DD*3 (300 children) is incorrect. The correct 
populationis3)008 children. We extend apologies to the investigators. 

32-DE 1 CONCEPTS OF DEATH IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

Invcstlgator(s): Catherine Hunerberg, F*h.D., Chairman; and Ruth Formanek, Ph.D., 
Professor, Department of Elementary Education, Hofstra Univer^^ty, Hempstead^ New 
York J ISSO; and Margot Tallmer, Ph.D., Professor, School of Educfhtion, Hunter Colle^, 
New York. New York I002L 

Purpose: To study young children's concepts of death. \ 

Subjects: Approximaiely 500 boys and girls, ages 3 to % from middle lower cla»s urban 

and suburban backgrounds. ' \ 

Methods: An inierviewer adminisiered the Piagetian Concept of ^.ife Questionnaire 

and an original questionnaire on the concept of death to the chikJren. Responses were 

categorized according to stages of causal thinking proposed by Piaget. The cognitive 

component of children's notions of death will be compared to^ other precausal ideas 

(eg., concept of liTc, movement of clouds, etc.). \ 

Findings: Stages arc being discovered that parallel those of other sirnjlar concepts — 

but without social class differences. The presence of an overriding defense mechanism 

is hypothesized. ' & \ 

buraUon: 1972-1974. . \ 

Publications; Paper presented at the meeting of the American Association of Suicido* 

logy, Detroit, February 1972. \ 

} ■ ^ 

32-DE 2 MEASUREMENT OF P^IAQErS iJoQICAL OPERATIONS 

Investig«tor<s); Ronald Raven^^^prflj., Professor, Department of Instruction, Faculty of 
Educational Studies, State tJnTversity of New York At BuffalOt Buffalo, New Vork 14214. 
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Purpose: To assess learning difficulties using Piaget^s logical operations as a model 
for concept learning. 

Subjects: 400 public school students, ages 8 to 17; 

Methods: Raven^s Test of Logical Operations was administered to groups of subjects. 
Duration: August 1972-August 1974. 



THE RELATIONSHIP OF PERCEPTUAL SKILLS TO READING ABILITY 

Investigatorts): W. W. Grant, M.D., Director; Anhe E. Bell, M A , Psychologist; M. E. 
Robinson, M.A., Psychologist; and L. B. Schwartz, M.A., Psychologist, Child-Develop- 
ment Ginic, Children's Hospital of Winnipeg, 685 Bannatyne Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
R3E0WI, Canada. 

Purpose: To investigate the extent to which maturational lags in^visual.and visual 
motor development, evident at the preschool level, could be resolved by grade 3; and 
to study the relationship between sensory and motor abttities to reading ability. 
Subjects: 64 children at the end of third grade, 41 of whom at the preschool level 
had a significant lag in visual-perceptual and /or visual-motor development; and 23 
* children selected in preschool who did not evince these deficits. 

Methods: At the end of grade 3, the two groups were administered the Hooper Visual- 
Organization Test, Closure Test, Bender Gestalt Test, Frostig Test, Purdue Survey, 
Schonell Word Recognition Scale, and a neurological and elcctroencephalographic exam- 
ination. The mean scores of the 41 high risk children were compared to those, of the 
control group by means of a t-test. 

Findings: Results suggest that a deficit in visual-perceptual and/ or visual-motor 
ability will persist in many children at least to age 8 or 9. No significant difference was 
found between the two groups in reading ability. 
Duration: Jul^ J964-continuing. 

Cooperating group(s): Departments ^f Occupational Therapy and EEC the Children's 

Hospital of Winnipeg; St. Boniface School Board. 

Publications: Copies of the study are available from the investigators. 



32-DQ-2 THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IMITATION IN THE 
n FIRST 6 MONTHS OF LIFE 

! lnvestigator(s): Olga Maratos, Lie. cs Sci., Behaviour Development Research Unit, 

! 310 Edgware Road, Londpn W2, England. 

Purpose: To describe the earliest stages of the development of imitation through three 
different nensory modalities: visual, auditory, and kinesthetic. 

Subjects: 12 firstborn girls who were visited in their homes biweekly between the 
ages of 1 and 6 months. 

Methods: Direct observations were made. Infants* spontaneous behavior was observed 
for a control period of 10 minutes prior to testing for imitation. Each test was adminis- 
tered three times to each infant, varying the order in three subgroups. The first test 
for each vtas in a different sensory modality. Behavior categories recorded were the^ 
same in both control and testing periods. Some sessions were reeorded on videotape. 
Findings: Imitation of certain models has been observed from the first month of 
life, usually with characteristic deformations of the model during the earlier pha^e. 
Rhythm appears to be the earliest aspect to be imitated in response to a moving model. 
Tongue protrusion is imitated prominently at 1 month and at 1 1/2 months. After 2 
months, there does not seem to be imitation of tongue protrusion. 
Duration: January 1971-June 1973, 
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Invtstltstoifs); Jerome Rosner, > 0,D,i Research Associatei Learning Research and 
Development Centen 160 North Craig Street* Pittsburghi Pennsylvania 15213, 
Purpose; To identify perceptual skills that are directly related to classroom per* 
formancei and to design and validate methods that can be implemented by training 
these skiWs. < . 

Subject: Approximately 1,000 chiklreni ages preschool through grade 3, 

Methods; Controlled studies were conducted in which some students in a classroom 

were trained while others were not Data will be analyzed by multivariate analysts, 

Flndln(s; VtsuaUmotor skills relate more directly to arithmetic, while auditory 

skills relate to reading. These skills can be trained. Transfer effects from the training 

are evident from achievement data, ^ 

Durstton; January 1969-January 1973, 

CoopeFitlng groiip(f): Office of Educationi U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare^ Ford Foundation, , 

Plibllestfoiis; The followii>g papers are available from: Information Services, Learning 
Research and Development Center, 160 North Craig Street, Pittsburghi Pennsylvania 
1S213: Rosner, J, and Simon, D, P, The auditory analysis tist: An initial report, 22 pp, 
($0,50 * Order No, 1971/3); Rosner^ J, The design board program, 23 pp, ($0,50 - Order 
No, 1971/7); Rosner, J, Perceptual skills — A concern of the classroom teacher? The 
Reading Teacher, 1971, 24(6), 543*549, ($0,30 * Order No, 1971/ 10); Rosften J, Appli* 
cation of the IPl model to a perceptual development curriculum. In J, L Arena (Ed,), 
Meeting total needs of learnins-disabled children: A forward look. Proceedings of the 
7th Annual International Conference of the Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities, San Rafael, California: Academic Therapy Publications^ 1971, Pp, 95*107, 
($0,50 - Order No, 1971/12); Rosner, J, Phonic analysis training and beginning reading 
skills, 8 pp, ($0,50 - Order No, 1971/19); Rosner, J, The visual analysis test: An 
initial report, 21 pp, ($0-50 - Order No, 1971/22); The development and validation of 
/an individualized perceptual skills curriculum, 113 pp- ($L50 - Order No, 1972/7), 



32-DH-1 COQNITIVE CONTENT OF MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTIONS 

Investlgstoift): Alfred 1;,. Baklwin, Ph,D,, Profeasor, and Clara P: Baklwini Ph,D^ 
Senior Research Associate and Lecturer, Center for Research in Educationi Cornell 
University, 274 Uris Hall, Ithaca, New York 14850, 

Purpose; To study the content of language interactions of mothers and their children, 
and to develop methods for anafyzing these interactions. 

Subjects: 174 Black and Caucasian boys, ages 2 1/2 to 5, from upper and lower 
class backgrounds; and their mothers. 

Methods; Verbal interactions of mothers and children are recorded on audiotape, 
'transcribed, and coded by a category system called the Verbal Information Exchange 
alad the Frank and Osser Measure of Syntactic Complexity, During the verbal interactions, 
a running record was dictated by an observer, \ 
Findings: A mean of 666 utterances per half hour were approxuhately equally divided 
between mother and Qhild, The amount of interaction decreases with a^ of the child, 
and syntactic complexity increases with age of the child, for both mothers and children, 
A striking difference was noted in the language complexity that the mother used when 
talking to an adult interviewer compared to the language she used with her child. The 
data do not support the language deprivation hypothesis. 
Duration: 1964-1972. 

Cooperattne group(s): Project Literacy, OfHce of Education, S, Department of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare; National Institute of Mental Health. Health Services ahd 
Mental Health Administration, Public Health Service* U, S. Department of Health, 
Education^ and Welfare, 

Publicilions: BlaldWin, A. et ah Cognitive content of mother-child interactions. 
Final report, 0E\ Project No, 6-I34L Order ED No, 041 996 from LEASCO Information 
Products. Inc. ERIO Document Reproduction Service* P^ Box Drawer O, Dethesda, 
Maryland 20014, 3^erox reproduction of report, $9,87; microfiche, $0,65. 



32-DH-2 LANGUAGE GROWTH IN HEAD START CHILDREN THROUGH VERBAL 

INTERACTION WITH MOTHERS TRAINED IN A PRESCRIBED LANGUAGE 
PROCESS 

Investigator^s); Carol Vukelich, Ph,D,f Assistant Professor. College of Education, 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware 19711, 

Purpose; To develop a language process to improve (I) the detrimental characteristics 
of the lower class mother*s communication style an'd. (2) the language acquisition and 
development of disadvantaged children: and to investigate the effectiveness of lower class 
mothers' use'of the prescribed language process to icnhance their preschool cht)dren*s 
linguistic development, f 
Subjects: 34 disadvantaged children, ages .3 and 4, attending Head Start programs in 
Southern Illinois, ^ 
Methods: The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and fiye subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguist Ic Abilities (ITPA) were used to measure and Compare the mean 
gains made by the children. Pretest scores were obtained for all children in two Head 
Start centers. The children were dividecf into three treatment groups: Group I consisted 
of children whose mothen agreed to participate in an 8-week training program and to 
use the language process daily with their children; Group 2 children received spontaneous 
daily individual attention from college studarts: Group 3 children received no special 
attention outside the Head Start program. Children in one Head Start center were ran- 
domly assigned to Groups 2 and 3, while children in a second Head Start center, whose 
mothers agreed to participate in the special program, made up Group I, (tfimediately 
following an 8-week treatment period* posttest scores were obtained for all children who 
remained in the Head Start program. Pre- and posttest data were analyzed by analysis 
of CO variance. 

Finding!: The mean gain of Group I was significantly and consistently greater than 
that of Group 2 on the PPVT and on three of the ITPA subtests (visual-motor association, 
verbal expression, and auditory association), and nonsignificant ly greater on the remain-* 
ing subtests (visual reception and auditory reception). The mean gain of Group I was 
significantly greater than that of Group 3 on one of th^ ITPA subtests (visual-motor 
association). Significant mean gain differences between the groups were not observed 
on the PPVT» nor on ITPA subtests of verbal expression, auditory association, and 
auditory reception, visual reception association, and visual reception. The mean gains 
of Group I were greater than that of Group 3 on the PPVT and on the ITPA subtests of 
verbal expression, auditory association, and auditory reception. 
Duration: January 197 1 -May L972, ' 

Cooperi^tlng troup(s>; Head Start centers in Cartcrsvihe and Murphysboro, Illinois; 
Southern Illinois Univenity, Carbondale, Illinois, 
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32-OH*) EARLY LANGUAGE ASSESSMENT SCALE r 

lnvcitl|itor<s): Alice S* Homg, M,A*, Program Supervisor; and J, Ronald Latly* Ed,[X, 
Director, Syracuse University Family Development Research Program, 100 Walnut 
Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 13210* 

Purpote: To determine if a day care program for infants which emphasizes language 
facmtation ca;i improve the decoding and communication sIciUs of disadvantaged infants* 
Sutagccts: Disadvantaged infants, ages 6, 12, 18, 24, and 30' months, who are enrolled 
in t^ Syracuse University Childrenl's Center; and infants, ages 12, 18, and 30 months* 
from low incpme and from high ieducation cross-sectional contrast groups* 
Methods: Toys, faeial expressions, social games, masks, tones, questions, verbal 
models for imitation, and pictorial materials are used to elicit vocal and verbal re* 
sponses and appropriate gestural responses from the infants. The groups enrolled in the 
day care program will be compared to the controj groups. 

Flndinfi: While the scores of the three grou|j^s were not found to differ initially; by 
the age of 30 months, the infants enrolled in the enrichment program were achieving 
scores closer to the high education infants and showed scores above those of the low 
income control infants. 
Duration: 1970-1975, 



>a*0H*4 BIOLOGICAL VERSUS ENVIRONMENTAL INFLUENCE ON 
LANGUAGE IMITATIONS \ 

Invt3ti|ator<s): Merlin J, Mecham, Ph,D,, Professor, Department of Speech Pathology, 
University of Utah, 1201 Behavioral Science Building, Salt Lake City, Utah g41Il 
Piirpoie: To determine the effects of biological artifacts compared to the effecu of 
environmental artifacts in terms of their relative Influences on the imitation of speci- 
fically selected language units. 

Subjects: 10 brain damaged children (biological artifact) and 10 bilingual Spanish* 
speaking children (environmental artifact). Each child had a mental age of 5, had a 
memory span of four to five digits, and had language ability comparable to expectations 
for his mental age, ' 

Methods: Twenty English sentences representing universal structure and 20 repre- 
\ senting transformational (cultural specific) structure were presented to the subjects for 
imitation. Errorscores were analyzed to compare the two groups* 

Findln|s: Results indicate that the biological artifact subjects did poorly on both sets 
^ ^ of sentences with no sign of difference, in the number of errors on the two sets. The 
environmental artifact subjects did significantly more poorly on the transformational 
than on the universal sentences, and they made significantly fewer errors on both sets 
than did the brain damaged subjects, 
Ouritlon: 1972-1974, 

Coopcritint |roup<s): Utah State Training School 

Publicitlons^ Copies of the study are available from the investigator. 



32-0H*S PREUNGUAL VOCAL COMMUNICATION AND INFANT DEVELOPMENT 



ERIC 



0 lnvestl|itor(a): Taghi Modarressi, MrDr, Acting Director; and Duncan McCuUoch, ErE, 
Research Assii^tanlbv Division of Child Psychiatry, Institute of Psychiatry and Human 
Behavior, 645 West Redwood Street, Baltimore, Maryland 2I20L 

Purpose: To determine if one can .djCferentiate the infant*s vocalization on the basis 
of his particular psychobiological strips, and to better understand the communications 
system between mother and child, 

' 56 
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Subjefcts: 22 normal, male and female infants^ ag^ 1 to 5 days. 

Melhodt:- Samples are collected of infants' vocalizations under five cycles of psycho- 
biological states related to birth, paini hunger, deprivationi and disappearance of the 
mother 

Flndlnts: Results indicate that one can differentiate the crying related to the five- 
eycle psychobiological states. 
DuriUon: July 1971-July 1974. 



32:DH-6 PRESCHOOL LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

[nvcstifator<s): Frances Stevens. Ed.D., Program Evaluator, Las Cruets Public 
Schools, 301 West Amador Avenue, Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001. 
"Purpose: To provide a language development program for children from educationally 
deprived environmejnts. 

Subjects: Approximately 1 ,000 children, age 5, the m^ority^f whom are Chicanos. 
1970-1971 Study; '260 children; 1971-1972 Study: ,350 chil*en; 1972-1973 Study: 
371 children. 1 

Methods: The instructional program includes language acquisition and development 
and uses an experii^iental approach to leamin^^ln 1970-1971^ tests administered to the 
children on a pre-ppst basis included the Peabbdy picture Vocabular^^ Test (PPVT) ant^^ 
the Kindergarten E^luation of Learning Potential (KELP). On the PPVT pretest. 208\ 
children measured 4 years M.A.; and on the posttest, 5 years 4 months M.A, On the^- 
KELP, according td continual evaluations maintained for 186 students, the percentages . 
of students functioning at each level were; Level I (Association): Low» 5 percent; Aver- 
f age. 39 percent; High, 55 percent. Level ir^(Conceptualization): '^Low, 25 percent; Average. 
44 percent; High, 30 percent* Level III ^Creativity); Low, 3) per¥«nt; Average, 3^7 per- 
cent; High, 28 percent. In 1971-1972, accohling to KELP evafuatfonintiaintained for 257 
studentSi percentages were: Level I: Low, ^ percent; Average, 38 percent; 'High, 60 per- . 
cent. Level 11: Low, 14 percent; Averagev40 percent; High, 46 percent. Level III: Low, 
12 percent; AveragCi 33 percent; High, 55 percent. On the Southwestern Cooperative 
Educational Laboratories Test of Oral English Language Production (SWCEL). 98 students 
were pretested; 78. posttestcd. Mean scores were 98 on the pretest and |38 on th& post^ 
.test. A score below 15) was considered to indicate the studevit was not a comf^etent 
speaker of English and might profit from participating in a language development \pro<* 
gram. On the pretcsti 93 students scored below 151; 49 scored below 151 on the ppst- 
test. In 1972-1973i for 371 students a pre-post evaluation will be obtained using bhe 
SWCEL. A continual evaluation of each student^s functional leve^ will be maintain^ 
usin^ the KELP. The evaluation of the project is reportecj^to the New Mexico State 
Department of Education at the completion of eacH school year. 
Duration; September 1970-continuing. ^ 
^ Cooperating group(s): Title 1, Elementary/ Secondary Education Act. 

4 



32-DH-7 DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOUNQUlSTlG ABILmES 

lnvestlpitor<s); Bobby L Stephenson, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of 
Psychology, Northeast Louisiana State University, Monroe, Louisiana 71201; and 
Janet Brown, Examiner, Shreveport Mental Health Center, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Purpose; To conduct a 2 -year follow-up of second grade children from four socio- 
economic levels tested on the^ Illinois Test of Psychol ingqistic Abilities. 
Subjecttv 80 fourth graders of average ability from four socioeconomic levels. 

5^ ' ' - 
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Methodi; Comparisons were, made or the 1970 and 1972 scores or the children on the 
Illinois Test or Psycholinguist ic Abilities, Data were analyzed by analysis of variance, 
Flndinia: Visual memory appears to mature between the latter part of first grade iind 
the beginning of fourth grade. Analysis of the difference scores between the scale scores 
for both administrations of the .test revealed significant interaction between race and 
social class ^nd race and subtests. Development for the Black children exceeded that of 
the white subjects. In general, with the Black sample, development was greater as social 
class level increased. For the white children, in general, development was less as social 
class level increased. Visual sequential memory and visual closure were areas of 
greatest development for the Black sample. For the white sample, visual sequential 
memory, auditory sequential memory, and auditory vocal association were subtests with 
the greatest development. Verbal expression was a significant area of least development 
for both Black children ^Dd white children. In addition, white children displayed relatively 
little development in auditory recepUon, visual motor association^, and manual expression. 
Duration: April 1972-September 1972, ^ 

Personality 4 

32*EA*1 CHILDREN'S IMITATION OF ADULTS' BEHAVIOR CONTROL TECHNIQUES 

Invcstigator<s): Donna M, Gelfand, Ph,D,, Pro/essor, Donakl P. Hartmann, Ph,D,, 
Associate Professor^ Mary Ann Mahan, B,A.; and Anne K, Laiiil)' B,A,t Department of 
Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 84112, 

Purpose; To test predictions drawn from social learning thebry that children will 
imitate whatever behavior control techniques adults use on them, whether the technique 
^ is use of rewards^ use of punishment (fines), a combination of reward and punishment, 

or no adult reaction, . ' ^' 

Subjccti: 16 normal children, ages 6 and 7. 

Methods^ The children were randomly assigned to one of four treatment conditions ' 
in which they received a reward only, received fines only, received both rewards and 
fines, or received neither rewards nor fines for their individual performance on a marble 
drop task. Each child then taught another child the game and could reward the learner's 
performance in any manner he wished, Data were analyzed by analysis of variance, 
Findincf: Children trained the learner child in a manncx^ strikingly similar to the. ^ 
way in which they had been trained. The <;hild -teachers wm as likely to imitate a 
rewarding model as a punishing modet;i>uL^ny deviations froniXthc model consisted of 
rewarding or failing to fine. 
Duration: June 1972-June 1973, 

Cooperating |roup(s); University of Utah Research Committee, 



32«E^2 EXPECTANCY FOR STIMULUS NOVELTY AS A MOTIVATIONAL 
DETERMINANT \fi YOUNG CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE 

lilvestl|itor<s)s Lesley A, Diehl, Ph,D,f Associate Professor. Department of ^duca* 
tionaf Psychology, State University College at Oneonta^ Oneonta* New York 13820, 
Purpose: To examine the effectiveness of stimulus novelty expectation in motivating ^ 
children's performance. 
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Subttcli; 30 children Enrolled in a university campus preschodL 

Mdbodi: The children were asked to play a game of selecting a toy to play with for 
a Tew minutei. Each child was permitted 21 trials in ibe pre^xposure**lever piill*plAy 
sequence. Three degrees of novelty of incentive yiftre manipulated by each child. Con- 
firmation and disconfirmatton in trial and practice demoHstrated^he motivational effects 
in lever speeds on subsequent trials. 
Durallon: 1972-1973. 

Coopemting froupis): Campus School, State University College al Oneonta? 
PliUicationsi Results of the study are available from the investigator. 



32-EA*3 CLINICAL EVALUATION AT A LATER AGE OF CHILDREN STUDIED IN 

A RESEARCH PROJECT ON THE NORMAL SEPArATION-INDIVIDUATIOM 
PROCESS DURING THE FIRST 3 YEARS OF LIFE 

Invfstigatof<s)i Margaret S. Mahler, M.D., Director of Research; John McDevitt^ 
M.D., Associate Director of Research; and Ann! Bergman, Masters 'Children's Center, 
75 Horatio Street, New York, New York 10014. 

Purpose: To conduct a roUow*up study of the persohillity development of children 
Trom nine Taniilies who participated in a research project on the normal separation* 
individuation process Trom 19S9 to 1971 at the Masters Children's Center. 
Subjecti: At the time of follow-up, three children are age 7, Ave are 8 1/2, three 
. are 9 1/2^ two are 10 l/2» and Tour are age 13. 

Methods: Data collected earlier on the children will^ be reviewed. A systematic 
clinical Tollow^up study will be conducted of the childreh*s personality development 
through interviews with the parents^ children, and teachers. Psychologi^vt^fing ,will 
be conducted and school records will bq^ examined. A study will be made or tbelrelfttion* 
ship between early development and later outcome for each child. (See Research Reloi^ 
' ^ ihi to Chiidren. Bulletin 18, I964» .149.) 
Dufjitlon: January 1972*December 1974. 



32<EA<4 EXECUTIVE COMPETENCE IN 1<YEAR-0LD CHILDREN 

Investigatorfs): Charles^ Wenar, Ph.D.» Professor, Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, Columbus^ Ohio 43210. 
\ Purpose: To study the effects of different materna) rbehavior on the development of 

executive competence in children between 12 and 20 mopths of age. 
Subjects: 12 boys and 13 girls, age I. Half of tht children were rated high on execu* 
ttve competence, half (ow» but all were in the normal range. 

Methods: Naturalistic observations were made in the home at 4*week intervals. A 
repeated measures analysis of variance design was employed. 

Findings: When given a choipe^ the children prefer to explore the environment rather 
than^mi^te social contacts witIi the mother. Exploration elicits significantly less affect 
than intciraction with the mother 
DuratiWi 1964-1973. 

Cooperating poup(s): National Institute of Cental Health, H^th Services and Mental 
Health Administration; Public Hiattb Service^.U. S. :E>e£tart|tieQt of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. ' * . 

PubUcatloiis: Executive conipet^ce and spontaneoiu^behavior in one*year olds. Child 
Development, 1972, 43, 256-260. "^^^--^ 
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32-EA^6 



BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILOREN 



lnve9tlg«tor<i); J, M, Sassenrath, Ph.D., School of Education, University of ^CaliTornia 
at Davis, Davis, California 95616; S, Pinneau, Ph.D., Child Study Center, Sm Fernando 
Valley State College, (8111 Nordhoff Street, Northridge, California 91326; and R.-C- 
DUIehay, Ph,D,, School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 40S06. 
Purpose: To determine the common patterns of behavior that are characteristic of 
children in a nursery school setting. 
Subjects: [38 nursery school children. 

Methods: The children were^rated independently by three teachers on a 7*point scale 
for each of 61 scales of the California Behavior Inventory, The teachers* ratings wer^ 
totalled to obtain a composite score for each chiki on each scale. All 61 ratings were 
then intercorrelated by the Pearson product-moment procedure, A principal components 
method was used to obtain factors that had eigenvalues of 1,00 or larger. The varimax 
procedure was employed to rotate the factors. 

Findings: The results provkled nine factors that have been tentatively identiHcd as 
emotional reactivity, sociability, socialization, verbal creativity, cbnHdence, achieve- 
ment, affability, self-assertion, and affection. Together, these factors ^appear to consti* 
tutc a basic description of the personality characteristics of children in a nursery school 
setting, at least as determined through the 61 rating scales employed. 
Duration: March 1970-Novembcr 1972. 



3»iA^^--T^|NFACTDRlAL SIMILARITY IN BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF 
^ TWOSBROUPS OF NURSERY SCHOOL CHILOREN 

IriYcstigator(s): M, Sassenrath, Ph,D,, School of Education, University of California 
at Davist pavis, California 95616; S, R, Pinneau, Ph,D,, Child s'tudy Center, San Fernando 
Valley State College, I8II1 Nordhoff Street, Nortlvidge, California 9U26; and R, C 
Dillehay, Ph,D., School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 
Purpose: T^ estimate the factorial invariaijce or replicability of factors obtained on 
two samples of nursery school children who were rated on bcjiaviors. 
Subjects: J38 nursery school children. 

Methods: Three teachers totalled 61 ratings on a 7-potnt scale to obtain scores for 
each child on each scale. The 61 ratings for each group of 69 children were inter- 
correlated by the Pearson product-moment procedure, A principal components analysis 
was used to extract factors that had eigenvalues of 1,00 or larger. The varimax proce* 
dure was used to rotate the factors. Coefficients of factor invariance (the relationship 
between factors) was estimated between the two samples. 

Findings: Results indicated that a large nuiAbcr of the factors are similar to one 
another between the two samples. These factors are sociability, emotional reactivity, 
socialization, confidence, verbal creativity, and achievement. Three factors from both 
samples of children were only vaguely similar to one another, and one sample produced 
three small factors that did not have a counterpart for the other sample. It should be 
concluded, however, that the large number of siirtilar factors for the two samples con* 
stituted a basic description of the personality characteristics of children in a. nursery 
school setting, at least as determined through tbe.61 rating scales employed. If thp pre* 
school period is as important for personality and educational development as Some people 
have suggested, then the several factors that are similar for the two samples may be 
important indicators of later personality and school success. 
Duration: May I970*November 1972, 

\ 
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32-EA 7 SIMILARITIES ANO DIFFERENCES IN FACTORED BEHAVIOH PATTEBNS 
OF BOYS ANO GIRLS IN NURSERY SCHOOL 

InvestifAtoMi): J. M. Sassenrath, Ph.D., School o( Education, University o( Caliromia 
. at Davis, Davis, Caliromia 9S6I6; R. Pinncau, Ph:D., Child Study Center, San Fernando 

Valley State College. I8III Nordhoff Street, North ridge* Caliromia 91326: and C. 
' Oillehay, Ph.D., School ot E ducat ion^Uaiversity ot Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 

Purpose: To <)etermine th^ natur<f^MJie behavior patterns or factors Tor boys and 

girls in a nursery school, and to determine ir the two sets o( Tdctors are invariant or 

related to one another for the two sexes, L 

Subjects: 73 boys and 65 girls in nursery school 

Methods: The children were rated on 61 behaviors or scales by three nursery school 
teachers. Each of the 61 ratings wer^ on a 7-point scate andi the ratings by the teachers 
were totalled to obtain scores for each scale tor each child. The scores were inter-, 
correlated separately by the Pearson product -moment procedure. A principal compo- 
nents analysis was used to extract components or factors that had eigenvolues of 1,00 
or larger CoefTicients of Tacter invariancc were estimated between the boys and girls. 
FindJnf^t Results produced nine patterns of behavior for the boys and the girls. Six 
or the nine factor patterns (emotional reactivity, sociability, confidence^ socialization, 
achievement, and afTection) showed a biSb correlation between the boys and girls. Three 
of the factor patterns (sctT-assertion, afTal>ility, and verbal creativity) showed only a 
if- moderate relationship between the boys and girls. The large number of similar behavior 

patterns for both sexes constitutes a- basic description of the personality characteristics 
of nursery school children. Conceivably, the 61 rating scales can be eliminated and six 
"^to nine faetorially pure scales can be used more readily by nursery school teachers. 
It should be pointed out, however, that dlTferenees in the importance of thd^se nine factors 
for boys and girls are shown by the amount of variance accounted for by each factor |^or 
the boys, the sociability, socialization, verbal creativity, and affection factor patterns 
were more important. For the girls, the emotional reactivity, confidence, affability, and 
self-assertion behavior patterns were more important. ^ the preschool period is im- 
portant for personality development, ihen perhaps the several factors fqr boys and girls 
may be important indicators of later personality development and school success. 
Ouritlon: March 1970-November 1972. 



32-EA*8 A LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE BEHAVIOR PATTERNS OF 

NURSERY SCHOOL CHILDREN FROM AGES 3 TO 4 1/2 YEARS 

lnvestl|atoi^s>.* J. M. Sassenraih, Ph.D., School of Education, University of California 
at Davis, Davis, California 95616; S. R. Pinncau, Ph.D., Child Study Center San Fernando 
Valley State College, I81il Nordhoff Street, WOrthridge, California 91326; and R* C. 
Dillehay, Ph.D., School of Education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 40506. 
Purpose: To determine (I) the stability of behavior patterns or factors of nursery 
school children at ages 3 and 4 1/2 years, and (2) if children consistently display a par<^ 
titular behavior pattern over I 1/2 years in nursery school. 

Subjects: 69 nursery school boys and girls, ages 3 and 4 1/2, * 
Methods: The children were rated on 61 behaviors by three teachers. Each child was 
rated when he was 3 years old and when he was 4 1/2 years old. Each of the 61 ratings 
were on a 7'point scale, and total scores on each scale for each child were obtained at 
both age levels. The scores were intercorrclated separately by the Pearson product* 
moment procedure. A principal components analysis was us^d to extract factors and 
those with eigenvalues of 1.00 or larger were rotated by the varimax method. Cocffi" 
cients of factor invariancc and coefTicicnts of subject invariancc were calculated at 
age 3 and age 4 1/2. 
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Findings; Results produced 11 ijatterns^or b^h^ior^t each of the two age levels. Ten 
of the factors had moderate to high {A5 t9;.^6) coefncients of factor invariance for the 
twb age levels. Thus, there is some t^i>sistency as wipU as change in the behavior pat* 
terns or persoliality of children in a nursei7 school between ages 3 and 4 1/2 years. 
TheMO related behavior pattern^were identified as sociability^ emotional , reactivity, 
socialization, confidence, affe^^on, verbal creativity, Achievement, affability, obnoxious, 
and jiiaturity. These factors^could have occurred at both age levels even if there were 
no individual but only group consistency over the 18*month period. Individual consistency 
from age 3 to 4 1/2 years w&§, estimated b/ correlating the factor scorte for alt the 
children between the two age levels. These correlations among the fac^r scores for Ore 
£hiktren at the two age levels ranged from .73 to .30. Thus, there i^^o some con^t* 
ency as well as change in the factor scores of these children from. age 3 to 4 I/2V^rs. 
Duration: Ml&i^i970-November 1972. 



32-EB*1 OBUGATION, ACHIEVEMENT. AND SEl>-CONCEPTION IN 



ELEMENTARY SCHi^Ot CHILDREN 




Univer- 



Investigiitor<s): iohdi C Glidewell, Ph.I>:Kpmfmor, Departmcnt^^f pducatio^ 
sity of Chipago, 583^South Kimbark Avenue,\htcago, Illinois ^9^37. 
Purpo^; ToJ$otat^\ the elTects of grading ^and other evalu^ions on th^ development 
of ^ iens^of obligation to iearn and qnj^jclimensions of sejf^onceptiony/ y 
^ubjccjs; Approximaliely 200 elementary school boys aUd girK ajsifs .9 to 11, from 
\ several race^ all of whom are from mjddje dass families, 

' Mi^hods; The child*s sense of obligation, awarei^!^ oY ev^lUi^ion, tlie meaning 
evaluation, and the meahing of grades receiv^_^:£^^eteTminra through an interview 

yil^he child*s achieveme|it,\grades, and pther recocded evaluanpns were collected 
school records. The child^self'K^oncept was determined through a questionnaire. 
Duration: Septedaber 1972-September 1975> ^ ' / 



32-ED-1 SEX DIFFERENCES IN DETERMINANTS OF AGGRESSION 




;mg and Htfman 



by y^, from lower class 




Iiivestigiitor<9): Paula Joan Caplan, M.A>, Duke Center for th^tudy of 
I>evelopment, Box 2948, Duke Ffospital, Durham, North pirotiita 

Purpose; To study two determpiants of aggression thai affecl^^^tM^^^^^ oppo< 
site ways, arid to obsejrve the di^erences in conditions that inl^l^^ the variability of 
antisocial and prosocial beEi^vior {<^x boys and for girls. 
Subjects; 80 Black /^:hildrfen, ages\7 and 8, equally dfvtd< 
families, enrolled in p^ublic schools. \ , 
Methods: AH children perfornicd \ synibol;?dtgit taiK>yT i 
received failure feedback ^nd 20^recfived Recess fe^djfi 

and told tljey cguld keep iUor^ leave spriie or all for otl^er bhiklr^^' WEiiJe given that 
chance, they were either^^^bserved or not observp4^Th^ numb^bof^jOMdies left was 
used as the depend^atvariable/ DataTwere analy^ ^ analysis ^f Variance on means 
and variances! ^ \ / \/ \ ^ ^ 

Finding$; Jjlcfdifference .was found among th^group meam. Score variance was;. 
foiHid to^cf greatest for girls in the FalHire*Un observed cfyndltion and^^^least in th^ 

^-Observed f^onditioa For boys, th^ variance was greatest iMhe Failure -Observed 
Johdition An^ least in the Failure-Unobs^ed conjlition. 
Duratiom^ January 1972-February 1972> -^^ ^ ^ a 

Coope^p^ng groins): National t^itj^e of Child Health and Htiman Dc 



:y ^^hildren of each^s^x 
W\ vv^re then given candy 
chiklr^^' Whije given 




ERJC 




Dev^loprn^nt, 



7/- 




National Institute^r Hc9lth» Public Health Service^ U, S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Wel(| 

PublicatioMr Results or the study are available Trom the investigator. 




32-ED-2 .>^MONITORED ptAY THERAPY 

..y^ InvcstixiitoHs); Luciano L' Abate, Ph.D., Professor^ Department or Psychology^ Georgia 
ttfte University, 33 Gilmer Street, S.E-» Atlanta^ Georgia 303031 
fi^iipose: To investigate the role of aggression and consti^ctibn in children's piay . 
therapy. 

Subfects: Approximately 30 white» middle class children^ ages 6l to 13 years. 
Methods: A specially constructed playroom was used that alloWed the inonitoriDg of 
the verbal and nonverbal aspects of the children's play. T^\ WcchsLer Intdligeiice 
Scale for Children was administered to the children, / 
Finding; A decrease in constructive behavior w^s found as tile amount of aggression 
decreasjed. The time the children spent on **shctoting*' was foun^ to be negatively cor- 
related yith, the children*s IQ scores, 
Duratiori: 1968*1971 

■ ■ ^-z ■ ■ ■ 

32-EE.1 PASSIVE ADDICTION IN THE HUMAN NEWBORN/ 

lnvestfSl>tor<s): Reuben E, Kron, M,D, Associate Professor^ Department of Psychiatry^ 
Hos^ta) of th^ University of Pennsylvania, 3600 Spruce Street, Philadelphia,; Pefuisyl- 
vania19l04: 

^rpose: To study drug . effects and narcotic withdrawal efTects*' which are secondar}^ 
to maternal addiction, 

Sut^iecls: Api^roximately 100 passively addicted neonates and , approximately^^ 100 
normal neonates, ^ i * 

Methods: Measures of addictive behavior (e,g,» nutritive suclcmg} were, compared 
between the twa g4>ups fo determine the magnitude and persistence oi drug efTects on 
the infant from maternal narcotic addiction. 

Findings: Maternal drug addiction afTects newborn adaptive behavior. Results suggest 
that methadone addiction may be more noxious to the infant than heroin addiction, 
» .Current methods of treating the neonatal narcotic abstinence syndrome are inadequate, 
Piiration: September 1971^August 1974, 

Publications: Blatman, S, and Hasselmeyer» E, H, (Eds,) Narcotics, pregnant women, 
and (heir children. Proceedings of the National Institute ofyCpild Health and Human 
Development^ May 1972, 



32-EO-1 THE INFLUENCE OF SINISTRALITY ON THE GROWTH, DEVELOPMENT, 
EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONAL RESPONSE OF CHILDREN 

Investigator<s): Theodore k Blau, Ph,D., 213 East Davis BouleViTrd^ Tampa» Florida 
33606, -\ 

Purpose: To evaluate the impact of handedness on the deyekipment of children. 
Subjects: 700 children, agesU to 16, V 

Methods; Parental interviews were conducted and 6 houn of psychological evaluations 
were made. The data were interpreted fpr the parents and a later follow-up study was 
conducted which included the parents and the school, Subsamples of siblings and parehts 
undergoing the same treatment were studied. 
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Finding^'; There was a much higher frequency of sinistrals or sinistral -related 
chkaren among delinquents, enuretic children, children with behavioral disorders, and 
ttildren with academic difficulties. University populations show a higher percentage of 
sfiistrals than the base rate. Creative and Righ achieving people in a wide variety of 

^eas show a higher rat^ of sinistrals than the base rate' 

/buratlom 1960-19^, 

■/ . 

^MEASUREMENT OF BUREAUCRATIC ORIENTATION 

lnve$tigatar<s): Leonard V, Gordon, Ph,D,, Professor, Department of Educational 
Psychology, State University of New York at Albany, |400 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
New York 12222, 

Purposes To explore the nature of the bureaucratic personality in the younger student, 
and to investigate the utility of its measurement, * 
Subjects; Children in grades 5 through 12, 

Methods: The School Environment Preference Schedule (SEPS) has been developed for 
the study. The instrument measures a personality construct (bureaucratic orientation) 
^Which measures the extent to which the individual endorses behaviors^ values, and 
attitudes which are fostered and rewarded in classical bureaucratic origan izat ions. 
Finding^: There were consistent negative correlatipns behveeit the SEPS and both 
IQ and school grades. There is a monbtonic decrease in bureaucratic orientation from 
grade 6r^through grade 12, A positive relationship exists between score on the SEPS 
and attitudes towards school. 
Duration; 1 967 -continuing, . 
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LONGITUDINAL STUDY OF THE PERSISTENCE OF CHILDREN'S PLAY 
PATTERNS PROM NURSERY SCHOOL TO THE INTERMEplATE GRADES 

lnvestlgator(s)T Beverly, Fagot, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology; 
and Isabelle Littman, Ph,D,, Research Associate, Department of Special Education, 
University of Oregon,^ Eugene, Oregon $7403, 

Purpose: To determine,^!) if types of play patterns persist, (2) if interest patterns 
are related to academic achievement^. (3) the persistence of sex-typed play patterns, 
and, (4) if sex-typed plgv patterns are related to academic success or to scores on an 
embedded figures test, ^ _ 

StuhittUx 36 c)ii1dren/ ages 6 and 10, equally, divided by sex, from middle class 
professional families. The children attended the same nursery school at age 
Methods: The same observation schedule was used to observe all children at age ) 1/2 
in the nursery school. In the follow-up study, all children were given an interest inven- 
tory, and responses were grouped to conform to the nursery school observati6n schedule. 
Teachers were asked to rate each child on academic subjects. Each child was given the 
children's form of the Witkin Embedded Figures Test, 

Findings: General and sex-typed interest patterns were found to be highly persistent. 
Moderate relationships were found between academic success and ^general interest pat- 
terns (e,g,, interest in reading was negatively related to outdoor play preference), Sex- 
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typed play interests were' found to be persistent but unrelated to academic proficiency 
ratings. Boys did better than girls on, th6 embedded figures test, but girls who preferred 
. male activities did as well as the boys/ 
Duration: Spring 1965*5pring 1973. 

Coopcfiting group(9): Congregational Church Nursery School and School District 4J, 
Eugene, Oregon, " ■ > ■ 

32-FA-2 Personal-social behaviors of infants 

lnvcstl|itor(9): J, Ronald Lally, Ed.D,* Director; and Alice S, Honig, M,A,, Program 
Supervisor* Syracuse University Family Development Research Program, Syracuse 
University, 100 Walnut Place, Syracuse, New York 13210. 

Purpose: To assess the social-emotional behavior^ of disadvantaged infants who have 
attended the Syracuse University Children's Center from the age of 6 to 36 months, and 
to ^mpare this group with infants who have not attended the program but have been 
enrolled in local nursery schools or day care centers prior to age 36 months. 
Sulljects: Male and female. Black and Caucasian infants, aged 36 months. 
Methods: The Emmerich Observational Scale of Person ahSocial Constructs will be 
used to assess the children* Two observers will rate each infant in his natural schopl 
setting on 127 unipolar scales and 21 bipolar scales. The same infant^ will «be reassessed 
at ages 48 and 60 months, ^ 
. Duiption: 1972-1975, ^ ' 



32-FA-3 HIGH SCHOOL AS MEETING PLACE ^ 

lnvcstieitor(s): Joanne B, Eicher, Ph.D,, Professor, Department of Human Environment 
and Design* College of Human Ecology, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 48823; and Eleanor A, Kelley, Ph,D,, Professor, Department of Home Econo* 
mics, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Lojut^ana 70803. 

Purpose; To investigate the relationship between adolescent dress and social 
acceptance. 

Sublets: Adolescent girls in a single classroom of a high school composed of students 
from both disadvantaged and upper-middle, class backgrounds who were studied over a 
4-year period (grades 9 through 12), 

Methods: The students were interviewed and rated on personal appearance during / 
their freshman and senior yeai^. Each girPs opinions of others, of herself, and of her 
group were determined, A questionnaire was administered each year t^ collect data on 
personal background and choice of friends. 

Findings: Results indicate that the factors that lead to the pursual of friendships are 
{in order of importance): dress, personality, and common interests,* ^/ 
Duritlon: 1971-j972, 

Cooperating group(s): Agricultural Experiment Station* Michigan St^e University, 
PubUcitlons: High school as meeting place, Michigan Journal of Secondary Education^ 
Winter 1972, 13(2); Hendricks, S, H,; Kelley, E, A,; and" Eicher, J, B, Senior girls' 
appearance and social acceptance. Journal ^IfJHome Economics^ 1968, 60(3); Kelley, E, A, 
and Eicher, J, B, Popularity, group membereftip, and dress. Journal of Home Economics, 
1970, 62(5), ■ \ 
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32<FA<4 SOCIAL ATTRACTIVENESS OF CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY CLASSES 

Iavestic«tor<s): Tanis Schwartz Bryan, Ph.D., Assistant Professoi^ College of Education, 
University of Illinois at Chicago Circle, Box 4348, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
Purpoic: To investigate the social relationships of learning disabled children; and to 
determine whether these children are social isolates, rejected, or have specific learn- 
ing disabilities. 

Subjects: .Approximately 1,400 children in third, fourth, and Hfth grade classes in one 
school district. There is one child, at least, in each classroom who is labeled as learn- 
ing disabled by the special services staff. 

Methods: A sociomelric technique has been administered to 1,400 children* This in* 
eluded standard questions like: Who are th'rte of your friends? Who are not three of your 
friends? Who has a hard time staying in his seat? The^echnique was administered to 68 
classrooms. The data are being analyzed byjpatchmg a control child to the learning 
disabled child on the basis of sex, ra£Cf^«0^^b<le. Data will be subjected to an analysis 
of variance to determine whetho^^^^^^^^^abled children are more or less attractive 
■■ to peers, and whether sociaMj^^ppfopriate behaviors are associated with them. 
Finding?; Data are J^ekifcoded. Preliminary analysis, tests of three items, suggest 
that learning disaCted children compared to academically successful children are un- 
happy an(l worried, but not children who Hnd it hard to stay in their seats. 
Duratloti: October 1972-June 1973. 
' t Coopcnting eroup<s): Illinois State Pediatric Institute. 

Publications: Copies of the study^are available from the investigator. 
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HE CLASSROOM 

Investlgator^s): Robert KJMrns, Ph.D., Professor, Department 6f Psychology, Indiand 
University, BloomingtOTTTrndiana 47401. 

Purpose: Ta identify the principal interpersonal controls that seem to be operative 
in classroonx interchanges and activities, and to identify what roles such events actually 
common interaction circumstance. 

Experiment 1: Approximately 200 children, grades 3 to 5. in eight class* 
rooms in Monroe County, Indiana. Experiment. 11: Twenty children, 10 boys^and 10 girls, 
n i Tido m l y ^cl j r£tfd^^fepn»' 10 third, fourth, and fifth grade classrooms in the same county. 
T he cii iUUefrJFeTrom middle and lower middle dass backgrounds. 

lethods: In Experiment 1, each of the eight crassrooms was observed long enough to 
complete the criterion of the observation of 20 positiW and 20 negative evaluations. In 
each obs^c^tion, the eliciting events for evaluation were recorded. They included the 
exact statem^of the evaluation and the verbal content in which it occurred, and the 
behaviors of tm^^child that immediately followed the evaluation. Positive and negative 
events were recorded sequentially. The behavior record provided (1) the eliciting condi* 
tions for social evahiations of both a positive and negativAsort, (2) the verbal context of 
the evaluation, and {3jL the immediate consequences prodi^ced in the child behavior. In 
Experiment 11, the observer designated two children to be observed >n each of the 10 
classes. The activities of tne child were traced for a 20-minute period on each of two 
successive days. A detailed acbpunt was made of the child's activities with an entry made 
every S seconds. A record was^lso made of the various controlling events that could 
potentially be implicated as determii^ts of the child's ongoing behavior, including in- 
structions, lectures, comments, and evltluations of the teacher; comments and behaviors 
of peers; and self-produced activiti^. The verbal activities of the teacher were also re- 
corded. The data analysis focused up6\ the likelihood that a given type of event would 
alter the ongoing activity of the child. 
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Flndinf: .Tentative results indicate that approval and disapproval statements are 
normally embedded in a long discourse and seldom occur as disembodied, single events. 
Negative events tend to be confounded, with additional directional statements by the 
teacher on what is incorrect or wrong about the. response or activity and what it is that 
the child must do to improve his performance. Events that elicit negative events tend 
to be either previously prohibited activities or blatantly incorrect responses, while 
events that elicit positive events are much more diverse and less readily identifiable 
as beir^ behaviors that have been previously defined as being preferred responses. The 
behavior that follows negative evaluations was typically found to be a recycling of the 
activity that immediately preceded the negative statement. The rareness of both positive 
and negative evaluations suggests that alternative methods of control ate primary deter* 
minants of the child*s activity in the cUssroonu 

Dufattoo; June 1971-continuing, ^ 
Cooperating froup(t): National Institute of Education, National Center for EdUcati^nif] 
Research and Development, Office of Education, U. S, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. \ ■ 

Publications: Cairns, R, B, Attention and meaning as determinants pf social leinforoer 
effectiveness. Chiid Development, 1970, 4l,-^ljp67\l082; Paris, S. G. and Cairns, R, B. 
An experimental and ethological investigation of \social reinfortpement in retarded chil* 
dren* Child Development, 1972, 43, 717-729; Warren. V. U ahd C^ims, R. B. Social 
reinforcement satiation: An outcome of frequency or ambiguity? Journal of Experimental * 
Vhild Psychology, 1972, 13, 249-260, 



32'FA-6 THE MULTIPLE FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL REINFORCERS 

iDvestigaioffs): Robert B, Cairns, PhwD,, Professor, Pepartment of Psychology, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 47401, 

Purpose: ^To investigate the relative effectiveness of praise and criticism as social 
reinforcers and their effects on learning and performance, to investigate the -modifica* 
tion of the signal or informational properties of verbal comments to determine the 
plasticity of utility of a social cue in a given contexts and to investigate the actual uses ' 
of j^Qstti^ and negative comments in the classrookn. - T' 

'^^.S&bjc^ls: Experiment 1: 90 public sdiool children in first and ^cond grade, ages 6-8 
to 9-0, Experiment 11: four grade K four grade 2^ and four grade 3 classrooms. 
Methods; In Experiment 1, the children were randomly assigned to one of nine treat* 
ment groups. Three different evaluative comments were used as outcome events: "^good^" 
"wrong," and "ahwe" (a Polynesian word used as a novel, ambiguous comment). The 
comments were constructed in three ways: the event coujd be defined before the task as 
indicating correct performance, incorrect perfoirmance, or simply not defmed* The in* 
duction^of signal properties was given in the pretask instructions, A twos:hoice discrimi* 
nation panel and a control module were used. The children^ were first given instructions 

f on the task followed by several practice trials. The arbitrarily correct button was pre* 
determined and counterbalanced so that each button was correct for half of the subjects 
in each grootp. The discrimination learning task continued for 30 trials* The number of 
i responses /vhich yielded the verbal outcome was used as the measure of petformanoer- 

In Experiment 11, an experimenter obji»fved each of the 12 classrooms twicd within a 
I*week /t^eriod* The behavioral analysis was focused on the evaluative comments of the . 
teacher and the events iti the classroom that immediately preceded the comments. Inter* 

"changes between the teacher and her- pupils were recorded every 5 seconds for 10 min* 
utes. The teacher's evaluative comments were coded al^ording to five major categories: 
(1) Organization, a comment not contingent up^n any clearly specifiable response of the 
chik); (2) Information, an evaluative comment preceded by the production of an objectively 
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con«ct or incorrect response bvtbfi^hilcl;^3) Qualitative Evaluation; a comment that 
compared a particular response of-ihe ^child a jja^wt a local, individual, or unspecified 
standard; (4) Query, a comment with a rising intonation sometimes used as probes Tor 
understanding; and (S) Permission, a comment used td grant or deny an explicit request 
by the child. The reliability of the categorization procedure was determined by two 
independent raters and was Tound to range from ^ to .96. 

Findii^: Undefmed negative comments promoted di^^^iHlination learning significantly 
better than an undeflned nonsense word. Positive comments were used more frequently 
and in more functions than negative oomments in the classroom setting. Words of assent' 
approval were relalively ambiguous events for many children. - 
Dunttoni: June 1971-September 1972. 

Cooperating groupCs): National Institute of Education, National Center for Educatk>nal 
Research and Development, Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health* Education, 
and Welfare. 

PubUeaHons: Cairns, R. B. The information properties of verbal and nonverbal events. 
Journal of PersPnWty and Social Psychology, 1967 , 5, 353-357; Cairns, R. B. and 
Parish. informational determinants of social reinforcement effectiveness among 
retarded children. American Journal of Afental Deficiency, 1971, 76, 363-369. 



32-FA-7 DEVELOPMENTAL CASES IN AN OSLO MILIEU 

InvcstlfttoKft): Aase Gruda Skanl, Ph.D., Professor; and Aine Brekstad, Lecturer, 
Institute of Psych ology^-lJniversity of Oslo, Oslo, Norway. 

Purpose: To follow the changes (with resfrect to dependency^independency and aggres* 
sion-withdrawal) of individual children in their interplay with parents, at school, and 
during free time activitieSi^-- 

^ ■ ^Subjectfr— 19 children: 10 boys and 9 girfo, studied from the prenatal period regularly 

^ to age 20. The children are froni low socioeconomic families. 

Methods; Interviews were conducted with the. parents of the children before the chil- 
dren were bom. Projective and other developmental tests and & questionnadfe were 
administered to the children, and they were interviewed.^ The children vaSfc observed in 
play groups and the school classrooms. 
^ ^Findings: Differences were found in the doll play behavior of tondoit and^..0>^ pre* 
school children. 
Duration: 19S2^ontinuing. ' ^ 

Publications: Haggard; Brekstad, A.; a^d Skard, A. G. On the reliability of enamitestic 
interview. Journal of Abnormal and SocUtL^sychology, I960, til, 3IIOI8; Skard, A. G. 
Orality in the first nine years of life. Nordislr-Ps)i^ologi, 1966, 18, 149-180. 



32-FC:1 DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION BY THE^^nT^RODUCTlON PROCESS 

InvtitigatoKft}: Barbara Y. Dotah, M.A., TV Projects Director, Port Washington 

Public Schools, 100 Campus Drive, Port Washington, New York UOSO. 

PiirpOK: To study the proeess of student televbion production ; in preventive drug 

education (on the production and utilization levels}, in order to ofTei^ it as a replicablf, 

nationwide alternative approach to the learning process. 

Suti»|iettt 439 students, grades S to 9, from various backgrounds. 

Mdhodif The behavior of students involved with the TV production process will be 
examined and compared with the behavior of (1) students involved in various other media 
experiments/ and O) students who are not exposed to media. One experimental group and 
three control grou))s will be employed. Research instruments include the California 
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Personality Inventory. Anime Attitude Scale, Drug Usage Inventory, interviews* and 
videotapes. The students' behavior change will be examined in the areas of self-image, 
attitudes towards society and drugs, and patterns of drug use. 
DuntlM: March 1972-March 1974, 
^ PuUicatloiis; Results of the study are available from the investigator 

32*FC-2 A STUQY OF THE NEED FOR DRUG ABUSE EDUCATION FOR 
CHILDREN IN INDIANA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Invcan|ator($): L, Stanley Wenck, Ed.D,, Associate Professor, Department of Psycho* 
logy; Ball State University, Muncie^ Indiana 47306. 

Purpose: To determine the need and the type of drug abuse education programs de* 
sired by chief school administrators throughout the State of Indiana. 
Subjects: 90 school superintendents in Indiana. 

Methods: The 90 school corporations were selected through stratified random samp- 
ling which considered the factors of size of pupil enrollment, per pupil expenditure* and 
geographical coverage of the state. Letters were sent to each school superintendent to 
explain the project and briefly detail the basic questions of the project. Four to S days 
later, telephone interviews were conducted with each superintendent to obtain his opinions 
on the value of public, school drug abuse education programs. 

Findings: Ninety-five percent of the superintendents felt that some form of d^ 
abuse education was definitely needed, and SO percent felt that it should begin as emy 
as grades I, 2, and 3^ The use of consultants, the acduisition of special materials, and 
the attendance of local staff at special seminars weir tMk mo&t typically mentioned 
suggestions. \ \ 

Duration; November 1972-January 1973, \ \ ^ 

Coopciatlnc group(»); Drug Abuse Division* Indiana Department of Mental ^Health. . 
PubUeatioiisi Resultf of the study are available from the investigator. ' 



32-FD*1 DEVELOPMENT OF 6RtENTATtONS TO WORK AMONG ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 



J 



Invest(£ator(§); Bernard Goldstein. Ph.D., Professor, Department of Sociology, Rutgers 
College, Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, 84 College Avenue, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 08903, 

Purpose; To investigate the ways in which definitions of work evolve in children. 
Subjects: Urban, suburban, and rural boys and girls, grades 1 through 7, from various 
social classes and ethnic groups. 

Methods: Instruments designed for use with children for comparable purposes will 
be tested for their applicability. An attempt will be made to>sclcct ihstniments that can 
be used across varying age groups and background variables. i 
DuriUon: July 1972-Junc 1976. 

Coopcntlnc Kroup(s): Department of Vocational-Technical Education, State Depart* 
ment of Education, New Jersey. 
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SPECIAL GROUPS OF CHILpREN 
Physically Handicapped 



32-GB-1 SYSTEMATIC ORTHOPAEDIC EXAIVilNATION OF THE NEWBORN 

lnvestig«tor<s); Roben S. Siffert* M.D:* Chairman and Professor; Jacob KaU, 
Professor Richard I. Utin* Assistant Clinical Professor; and Benjamin Nachamie, 

Assistant CUnical Professor,^ Depattment of Orthopaedics, Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, lOOth Street afld Fifth Avenue* New York, New York 10029. 
Purpose: To screen neonates for overt orthopaedic ^ defects, and to determine the role 
of intrauterine attitude of the g^esis of developmental lipfib deformities. 
Subjects: Approximately 2S\M)rm|il newborn infants areexamined each week. 
Methods; An examination waKj)erformed three times ta<^ week to allow for compre- 
hensive coverage of new births, ^ata will include records ^f each child examined. Those 
infants referred to an orthopaedic outpatient department fOr follow-up were checked to 
note their attendance and their progress. 

Findings: The majority of the infants were found to be normal. Hip clicks associated 
with joint laxity have been noted, and infrequent miscellaneous conditions (e*g.» Erb's 
palsy and bone fracture) have been found. 
Duration: August 1972-continuing. 

Cooperating groupCs): Department of Pediatrics* Mount Sinai School of Medic^» 
New York. New York* 



32-QB-2 IDENTIFICATION AND MANAGEMENT OF DEAFNESS IN EARLY INFANCY 

lnvestlgator<s); Daniel Ling* Ph.D., Associate Professor and Director, School of Human 
Communication Disorders, McGill University, 1266 Pine Avenue West,/ Montreal 1J2, 
Quebec. Canada. / 
Purpose: To develop methods of training young deaf children to spckk in order to 
prevent long-term communication disability normally caused by early childhood deafness. 
Subjects: A sample of deaf infants. 

Methods: Various behavior modiHcation techniques are being developed, and their 
use will be evaluated and reported. Procedures for the early detection of deafness will 
be studied with emphasis on diagnosis at 6 to 12 months of age. 
Duration: April 1970-March 1974. 

32-QB-3 BEHAVIOR AND LEARNING OF SCHOOL AGE RUBELLA CHILDREN 

Investlgatorfs): Stella Chess, M.D.* Professor, Department of Child , Psychiatry, Medi- 
cal-Ccntcr, New York University* New York, New York 10003. 

Purpose: To determine the special behavioral and intellectual consequences of con- 
--genital rubella; to use these findings to enhance tint effectiveness of the treatment and 
education of the children* and\to generalize the Tindings for the use»t)f other professional 
workers concerned with the care of children affected by congenital rubella or Who have 
multiple handicaps from other causes. , 
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Subjccis; 243 children, whose mothers contracted rubella during pregnancy. The 
children were initially identified by the Rubella Binh Defect Evaluation Project at the 
New York Univcnsity Medical Center and participated in an earlier behavioral study 
when they were 2 1/2 to 5 years of age^ In the present study the children are between 
5 1/2 and 8 1/2 years old. 

Methods: Data will be collected and analyzed, and correlations will be performed. 
The findings for each child will be used for planning services, for parental guidance, and 
as recommendations to agencies and personnel involved in the^care and treatment of 
the child. 

Duration; July l9727January 1975. 



32-GC-1 THE SDCtAL AND ElVtDTIDNAL ADJUSTMENT DF CEREBRAL PALSIED 
INFANTS AND PRESCHDOL CHILDREN 

Investigator<5): Katharine M- Banham, Ph.D., Associate Professor Emeritus, De- 
partment of Psychology, Puke University, Durham, North Carolina 27706. 
Purpose; To develop rating scales for measuring the social and emotional adjustment 
of infants and preschool children, and to compare the scores of cerebral palsied- children 
with those of nonhandicapped children. 

Subjects; 20 to 30 cerebral palsied children, ages I to 5, who arc undergoing rehabili- 
X( lation in a cerebral palsy hospital; and 20 to 30 normal children, who attend a university 

(nursery school. 
Methods: A specially designed checklist was devised to rate children's behavior in 
social settings with adults and other children. The checklist was marked by trained ob- 
servers during and after timed samples of observed behavior which lasted 1 to 2 hours 
\ for two of the scales and 3 or 4 days for two other scales. ' 

Findings; Cerebral palsied preschool children differ very little from nonhandicapped 
children in their scores on the rating scales. 
Duration: Fall 1970-spring 1973. 

Cooperating group(s)! North Carolina Cerebral Palsy Hospital; Duke University Pre- 
school Laboratory. 



32-GC-\2 A CLINICAL RESEARCH PRDGRAM FDR ORAL-FACIAL-CDMMUNICATIVE 
DISORDERS 

lnvestlf;ator<s): A. K. Cooper, Sr., D.D.S., D.Sc, Enjcritus Director, Lancaster Cleft 
Palate Clinic. 24 North Lime Street, Lancaster, Pcnns;tlvania 17603. 
Purpose* To study the total rehabilitation of the cleft palate child through plastic 
surgery, dentistry- speech therapy, and mcdicaKand psychosocial evaluations. 
Subjects: 300 children with cleft palates followed from birth to age 7. 
^Methods; Serial ccphalofacial X-ray films, dental models, and a face mask wCre. 
jiadc at the first clinical visit. Data were collected on the history of the type of cleft, 
tjlu)c and time of repair, and I^eqU)' background and socioeconomic status. The children 
received an otologic examinatioti, audiomctric testing, psychological testing, and their 
speech was tape recorded. Comparisons were made with a control group of children 
without cleft palates. (These data were obtained from the W. M. Krogman^ Center for 
RescarWin Child Growth and Development, Phila^lphia.) 

FliwUng^'ACcnctic data agree with those of Fogh-Andcrson of Denmark. Results in- 
dicate that Vrgical factors play little or no role in midfacial development. Orthodontic 
scqliclac wcrc^lso reduced. 
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Duntlom October 1964^December 1977. 

-CoopcrilinK (roupCs): National Institute of Dental Research, National Institutes of 
Health, Public Health Service, U. S. ^partment of Health, Education, and Welfare^ 
Publlcallont: Krogman, W. M. CrmictfM^ial growth ik^^ New York: Pergamon 
Press* 1971; Mazaheri, M. and Chalian/ V>>A. hp^nd palate habilitation. In 

V. A. Challan, J. R, Drane, and S. M, S(andish (Eds.), Maxitlpfacial prosthetics, Balti- 
more: The Williams A Wilkins Co., J972; Dronamraju, K. R. Qn^e heritability of lia- 
bility to cleft lip and palate. Paper presetUed at the 30th A nnual Meeting of the America 
Cleft Palate Association, Phoenix, April 1972; Krogman, W. iA> Child growth. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan Press, 1972. 



32-43E-1 ONTARIO CRIPPLED CHILDREN S CENTRE COORDINATED ARM 

lnvestl||rtotti)$ Sidney Fishman, IMi.D., Senior Res^rch Scientist; and Susan G 
BergMt3t, B.S.I Assistant Research Scientist, DepartmeQt\of Prosthetics and Orthotics* 
New York University Post-Graduate Medical School, 3I^Xast 34th Street, New York, 
New York 10016. > 
Purpose: To investigate the functional characteristics of th^Ontario Crippled Chil 
dren*8 Centre coordinated prosthetic arm^ and to obtain reactionVof children using the 
system as well as the reactions of their parents and clinic membt;^ participating in 
the study. 

SufetlectB: Seven boys and three girls, ages 5 to 16 (mean age 10.4), with ^the^c^lowing 
etiologies: one unilateral forequartcr. four bilateral amelias^ two bilateral phoc&mciias* 
and three phocomelia/amelias. 
Mcthodir Data will be gathered over a 6-month periods and evaluations will be per- 
formed on five separate occasions: at th^ initial visit, after training* arid at 1, 3, and 6 
months afttr fitting.' Information will b& collected on patient characteristics, training 
experiences* subjective reactions, and parent and clinic team reactions. 
Flndlnfir The unit has been favorably received by eight of'the 10 children. It has been 
found useful primarily in feeding and in selected play activities. 
Dunllon: November 1971-December 1972. * ^ 

Cooperallni froup(s): Crippled Children's Commission. Grand Rapid&, Michigah; 
University of Illinois, Chicago; Emory University* Atlanta; Children's Rehabilitation 
Center, Buffalo; Crippled Children's Hospitals Memphis; Crippled Children's Hospital. 
New Orleans; Kessler Institute, West Orange, New Jersey; Children's Hospital Washing- 
ton« D.C.; Shriner's Hospital, St. Louis; Shriner's Hospital. Springfleldi Massachusetts. 




32-QE-2 . TOTAL CARE OF THE MULTII|ANDICAPPeD CHILD 

lnvCftl|ilor(i)s James T. Shehon* M.D.* Medicar Director; Ruth E. Smith* Ph.D., 
Director of Research; and Mary S. Leavitt* OT:R., Porterville State Hospital, P. O. 
Box 2000, Porterville* California 93257. 

Purpoitr To improve the motor developments nutritional status^ and cognitive and 
social development of mentally retarded hospitalized children. ^ 

Subject!: 64 severely or profoundly mentally retarded children: 35 girls and 29 boys, 
agei 2 to 10. All children had motor handicaps; most were spaMiCt a few were athetoid 
or hypotonic, and almost all were handicapped by visual and/or auditory impairment 

Mclhodi: EacBT'TehtW-wai-^aasignw to one of seven groups with tWQ psychiatric tech- 
nician (PT.) group leaders on thp day shift and one P.T. group leader on the after- 
noon shift. The group leaders were responsible for the basic nursing care and the 
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specific treatmciit pr6gSr!l?^-Br their patients. Treatment planning sessions were held 
for each child arv^ involved the grbtti^ leader,, the lutj^ing person in char^ of the ward, 
occupational therapist, psycholo^v^ and psychiatnc soSirh-woiJc^ The ward physician 
and physical therapist attended wh^p possible. The ward phy$iciah^^i^ie:uved^ all treat- 
ment pIkAs after tH^ey were written. The focus ofthe motQr development pro^m was on 
h^ conth>l, eye-Hand eoordinati<^i^ahd sitting balance. Patients with mor^^^van^d 
Ikilte^iVere ^vprked with to develop inB.^pcndcnt sitting, forward progression (hiding* 

in^, an^sambiUation. A daily range of motion was provided for almost fwo-thh 
9f tlit^patient^lT^ them overcome the effects of spasticity on their movement pat-^ 
JUS or to reduc^^^he likelihood of contractung developing. Appro;timate)y one-fourth 
of\the patients needraNi^itional stabilization exercises to teach th^m to control ^xcea^ 
sive\^movement, resulting hypotonia or athetosis. Positioning, was used to reduce 
orthopedic deformities. The project occupational therapists worked with individual 
and with small groups in sessions held a^t least once a weeic and consulted with 
the nur>ung smf. to help them develop treatment techniques to meet emerging patient 
needs. CtMnitive and social development was foste^red by brightening the ward environ-^ 
ment. TheNwarAphysician prescribed that all children, unless acule^ ill, should be out 
of bed and op on mats on the floor or in wheekhairs from after breakfast to after. dinner 
to provide Wiore opportunity for both sensory and social stimulatfon. Patients were con- 
sistently grouped ^ith the same technician to foster a relationship between patient and . 

ween patient and patient in a kind of simulated fainily. During the* 
project, two nurses acted as teachers. A room was coayerted to a ' 
schoolroom ^d 32^aiient5 were selected to participate in one of seven activity groups 
led byUhe teacher. A^nve-meal plan was adopted to md?(imize nutritional status. The 
ward staff received trah^iiu in specialized feeding techniques from hospital and pr^ct 
staff and from jputside coilllvltants. ^ \ ■ 

FlndlQii: Social and 'udghitive gains ^were measured hy\ standardized intelligence 
tests and by subjective report. A Motor Maturity. Evaluation Spale was administered to 
each chik( at the beginning of the project and then once tachv year. Both means and 
ranges ofNihe cbildren*s scores showed a ^ significant increase f^m the first rating to 
the Tinal rating, puring the project, 10 chiklren learned to sit ihdependently; four, to 
stand holdings on; eight, to crawl: four, to walk with assistance; and' two learned to .walk 
independently.^oiirteen patients showed rather consistent gains in flexion and/or exten- 
sion* while seveh Showed consistent losses. Six children gained and 19 lost two or more 
IQ points; 22 shoWd no change. The mean mental age of the children shdwed a gain from 
4.4 to 6.0 months. Twenty<two children gained aild nine lost one or more months. Twenty- 
two children showed an increased rate of weight gain, 16 showed a con^stent weight 
gain without a chan^^ in rate, six showed variable gah^s and losses In weight, eight 
showed no essential change, and two showed slight tosses. Of 14 children on special 
dietary supplements, $ix noade signiHcant gains ^nd two lost Wight. 
Duration: June lW9vMay 1972. \ - \ 

Cooperating group(f): Social and Rehabilitation Service, U. ^. Department of Health';. 
Education, and Welfare, ^ ' \ 

^blkatlom: Copies of the report are available from Dr. fimith. \ 
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32-GE-3 DEVELOPMENT OF A MOTOR -AC AbEMlC-PERCEPTUAL CURRICULUM 
FOR THE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION OF THE MULTIPW^ 
HANDICAPPED \ ' 

Invc9titator<i): Donrra Kwall Smith, Ph.D., M-A-P Project Director; Judith R. Knox, 
M.S., M-A-P Media Specialist; Jean E. Clark, B.A., M-A-P AdministratlitH Aide; and 
Alice H. Davis, M.Ed., Director, Special Education. ARIN Intermediate Unit ^28, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 1S701. 
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Purpose: To develop, tKrough reseVmh and experimentation^' a praaical, sequentially, 
developed, Wotor -academic-perceptual curriculum Tor the early childhood education or 
the handicapped, » 

Si^ccls: 22 children: 6 girls and I6 ,boys» ages 4 to 8, who exhibit intelleaual physi^ 
cal^iqiotion^l, social, and/or educatioi^al handicaps. 

Methods!^ Various kinds of media will be employed in an attempt to (1) enhance large 
muscle coordination; (2) decrease dependence in personal hygiene and care; (3) increase 
positive body^awareness; (4) improve adjustment to and participation in schodr routines; 

(5) enhance communication skills Tor information, personal rewards^ and socialization; 

(6) increase verbalizations of thoughts; (7) develop readiness skills and concepts in areas 
or numbers and symbols; (8) enhance 'awareness and identification of shapes^ quantities* 
and colors; (9) improve visual perception through exposure to vbually stimulating ma-* 
terials and Held trips; (10) improve auditory skills through screening, S(^rting, listening 
to and for certain sounds; (II) develop olfactory and gustatory discriminat|oa. skills' 
through experimentation with tastes and smell; and (12) increase taatle skills through 
the use of objects and models* 

Findings: Grossi motor activities (e,g,, running) are exceptionally important in estab-* 
jshtng the potential to develop academic and perceptual skills in developmentally handi- 
capped children, regardless of the handicapping condition, 
D&ritlon; 'September i972-June 1973, 

Cooperating group(s): U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



Mentqlly\Retarded 



32-HA-1 THE DEVELORMENTALLY HIGH RISK INFANT: ASURVEY FOR EARLY 
IDENTIFICATlChN OUTSIDE METROPOLITAN AREAS 

lnvtst[gator<s): RUneJ, Simeonsson, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Pedia- 
trics, Meyer Children's Rehabilitation Institute, University of Nebraska Medical Center, 
444 South 44th Street, Omaha, Nebraska 68131, 

Purpose: To test the effectiveness of a questionnaire procedure in surveying the 
incidence and characteristics of developmentally high risk infants outside major metro- 
politan areas of Nebraska, 

Subjects: Infants, less than 2 years old, suspected by a physician to have signincant 
developmental problcma^ based cither on physical/ biological and/or social/ culturaP 
factors. ^ 

Methods: A questionnaire was sent to 433 Nebraska physicians which requested the 
identification of (he high risk infants, A random sample of 20 infants was selected from 
those identified for follow-up with the Denver Developmental Screening Test (DDST), 
Findings: A total of 57 infants have been identified* mean age IKS months, approxi- 
mately equally divided by sex. The infants had previous physical, medical, and develop- 
mental problems. The follow-up sample indicated that the DDST scores were within 
range of chronological age with a slight delay in language, 
Durations November 1971-Junc 197?, 
Cooperating group(s>: National Science Foundation, 
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32'HA.2 COMPARISON OF SPECIAL AND REGULAR CLASS TEACHERS RATINGS 
OF ELEMENTARY AGE RETARDED STUDENTS 

Inv^ti(itoi<s): T. Flyhn, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department of Child and 
Family, Southern Illinois University, Ckrbondale^ Illinois 6290U 

Purpose: To determine i( bias exists in special education teachers* bcMviOral ratings 
of the educable mentally handicapped child, , ^ 

Subjects: 16 special education teachers and 35 regular class teachers who rated 61 
educable mentally handicapped children, ages 8 to U> who were enrolled in a supple-* ' ^ 
mental special education program, \ / 
Methods: The educable retarded child was assigned to the regular classtoom and was 
provided with a supplemental class period of 45 minutes each day f6r small group aqd 
individual tutoring. Both the special and regular class teachers observed the sanle 
students* behavior and rated them on the Elementary School Adjustment Scale, The 
scald has 30 multiple choice items which consist of Ave descriptions of behavior for 
each situation presented. Score comparisons vCere J^adt betmen the two groups by 
means of a t-;test. The discriminant analy$is technique ^as used to make an item analysis, ^ 
Flndlnfs: The correlation between the ratings of the two groups of teachers was ,74 
(,001), but the special class teachers rated the special class students significantly higher 
(,025) than regular class teachers. The discriminant analysis revealed that only four 
items significantly discriminated between the two groups: the student's ability to eval* 
uate his own work, follow instructions, participate in plass discussions, and his curiosity 
in nov6l situations. The difTerences in total score between the special and regular class 
teachers* ratings appear to be caused' by the different behavior observe^in the differ-* 
ent settings. 

Duration: 1970-complcted, 

Publications: Rynn, T, M, Development of a multiple choice 'behavioral observation 
icale. Paper presented at a meeting of the American Educational Research Association, ^ 
Minneapolis, March 1970, 



32-HB-1 A LONGITUDINAL ASSESSMENT OF CLINICAL SERVICES TO THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 

lnvestlgatoi<s); A, Barclay, Ph,D. and A, RJ Sharp, M,D., Department of Psychology, 
221 North Grand Boulevard, St, Louis University. St, Louis, Missouri 63103; and T, Kelly, 
M,A, and J, M, B, Endres, Ph,D„ Child Development Clinic, Cardinal Glennon Ho^iital, 
Glennon Hall, 1401 South Grand Boulevard, St, Louis, Missouri 63104/ 
Purpose: To investigate changes in patient demographic characteristics over time as* 
a function of the introduction of a network- of diagnostic clinics in Missouri, and to study 
parental demographic characteristic^ and their perception and satisraction with the 
Child Development Clinic services, ^ 

Subjecli: 1,298 boys and girls, ages 6 months to 14 years, who are patients at the Child ' 
, Development Clinic, / 

Methods; Parents submitted applications for their children's admission to the clinic 
which, included medical and personal data. The children -were then examined for mental 
retardation. Parent Attitude Questionnaires and Staff Attitude Questionnai res W ere com- 
pleted,' Dbservations were made of the staffs communication system, - 
Donittoiti October 1971 -September 1973, , 
Publleatlonf: A paper was presented at the American Academy on Mental Retardation, 
Atlanta, May 1973, 
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LSTEAD^RErrAli NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL BATTERY 



]iiv^t^toT<3)$ Gerard W. Koth, M^A., Psychologist, Board of Education of BalUmorv^ 
Qounty, Rosedale Diagnostic Clinic, 8037 Philadelphia Road, Baltimore, Maryland 21237. 
Purpose; ;To obtain normative information on a\ standardized battery of tests which i$ 
used in a diagnostic clinic to assess qfiildren with learning disabilities and other physital 
^nd mental limitations. ^ ^.^ -_. y 

Sut^cls: IS boys and, 15 girls at e^ch level ranging^in age froip S to )5, who represenf" 
a stratified random sample of the demographic conditions of^ the county school syslem. 
Each student was enrolled' in a regular ctaSs^^ did 1iot receive remedial assistance in 
reading, speech, or tangulge, and was free of apparent emotional problems. 
Methods: Each child/was initially administered the Slosson Intell^nce Test individ* 
ually and was then given>the Hal5tead*Reitait Neuropsychological Battcr^The batttfy 
assesses con^ptual, perceptual, and motor functioning of the individual, can provi^ 
a comparative analysis of functioning of chil d^en^^ gj^ S through IS. Means, standard 
deviations, and ranges will be computed. v-- / 

Duration: September 1971-May 1973. / 
Puhticatl<Mis;^ Copies of the study are available from the investigator.^ 

■/ 

EXODUS: DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION OF INSTITUTlONALUCO 
RETARDATES 

' ]iive9tl8ftoi<3): Manny Sternlicht, Ph.D., Chief, Habilitation Services, Willowbrook 
State School, 2760 Victory Boulevard, Staten Island, New York 10314. 
Purpose; To establish a diagnostic and evaluation team at a state school for iht 
mentally retarded, to determine which resi^gnUt are. ready for community pla^ment, 
and to determine the specific serv^C^ needs of^mRi resident. 
Subjects: Approximately 900 mentally retarded miles and females of all ages. 
Methods: All residents will be evaluated a systematic re*evaluation procedure 
^wtU be establi^ed to assure that services ajpe kept current with individual needs. 
Duration; September 1972-June 1974. 

Cooperating group($); Rehabilitation ]^rvices AdminisUation, Sdcial and Rehahilita^ 
tion Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 



REPRESENTATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE FAMILIAL RETARDATE 

]nvestlgatoi<3): Cl^re Golomb, Ph.D., Assistatit Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Brandeis Universityi^iyaltham, Massachusetts '02iS4. 

fhtrpose; To deterlriine whether representational developQient in the familial retar- 
d^kte follows the principles estaWhed for normal subjects or deviates, from horma] 
representational devclopnient. 1 

Suhfe^ls: 4S normal children, ages 3 to attending nursiry schaol and kindergarten; 
and 4$^ucab]e mentally retarded childreh livii^ at home, mental ages: 3 to 6. 
Methods: The research design includes matcning normal controls and retardates on 
mental age, parents' socioeconomic status, environment (living with the family at home 
and\lattending School),' past experience with similar tasks and materials, and motivation. 
Four representational tasks, whiqph varjr instructions, medium, and.xlegrt^e of definition 
of task, are^used. 1/ 
Duration: September 1972-May 1973. y 




LOGICAL PROBLEM SOLVING BY RETARDED AND NORMAL CHILDREN 

Investigiitor(s): Herman H. Spitz, Ph.D., Director of Rese^ch; and Barbara T. Nadler, 
M.A., Assistant, E. R. Johnstone Training and Research Center, Bordentow,t(, New 
Jersey 08505; 

Purpose: To studV the Logical problem solving capacity of retarded and nonnal chiN 
dren and to determine if retardates can develop a rule or principle to apply to task 
solution. ^ . 

Subjects: Adolescent educable mentally retarded and nonretarded children of equal 
'mental age. ^ 

Methods: Groups of institutionalized and noninstituHonalized retardates and the con^ 
trol group are given a simple 1-bit; binary •problem in which opening the corrCiCt lever 
solvjfs the problem. Those who solve the problem advance to a 2-bit problem, while 
those who fail are given further training, 
^^indings: The retarded children have fa^ greater difficulty on the l^bit pra6iem than 
the normal chifdren and make many more redundant responses. 
Duration: April 1972-November 1973. 



COGNITIVE TRAINING FOR THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED: 
SITUATIONAL PROBLEM SOLVING AND PLANNING 

InvestlsAtoKs): Sheila A. Ross, Ph.P., Senior ResearclT Associate, Palo Alto Medical 
Research Foundation; 86ft Bryant Street, Palo Alto, California M301; and Dorothea M. Ross, 
Ph*D*, Associate Research Psychologist, University of California at San Francisco, 
San Francisco, California 94122. ' ^ ^ 

Purpose; To provide intensive training in cognitive skills for young educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) children. 

Subjects: Problem Solving Study; 30 EMR children, 13 boys and 17 girK ages 7-0 to 
10-8> with Stanford -Binet Intelligence Scale (SBIS) scores of 57 to 80, from middle class 
backgrounds. Planning Study: 28 EMR children, ]9 girls and 9 boys, ages 7-0 to 9^, with 
IQ scores (SBJS) of 57 to 79. 

Methods: Both studies used pre<^ and posttraining tests, with half of each group serv<^ 
ing as controls. The training for both studies was within the context of small group games, 
discussions, and craft activities. The control gfoups were given equal attention in an 
unrelated activity. Data were analyzed by analysis of covariance. 

Findings: Both training programs proved to be highly effective. Subjects in the ^xperi<^ 
mental groups showed marked posttraining improvement. Both programs were later tried 
out as regular classroom activities and again proved to be highly effective. 
DurAtioni January 1970-completed. 

Cooperating group(s): Bur^u of Education for Hai^dicapped, Office of Education, U. S. 
^ Department of Health* Education, and Welfare. 



PREVENTION OF COGNITIVE AND EMOTIONAL PROBLEWTS 
IN YOUNG CHILDREN 

InvestlgatoKs): Archie A. Silver, M*D*, Clinical Professor, Department of Psyfchiatry; 
and Rosa A. Hagin, Ph.D., Research Associate Professor, Department of Psyiehpipgy, 
Medical Center, f^ew York University, 560 First Avenu^, New York, New York 10016. 
.Purposes To locate vulnerable children entering first grade; and to intervene utilize 
ing educational, psycKblogical, and psychiatric techniques to prevent their leaniing failure. 
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Subjecu: ApproxtmaUly 400 first graders in intact groups in four schools on the 
lower o&st side of New York City, 

IHethwIt:^ Vulnerable Children are located through an interdisciplinary study including 
the administratio^n of the SEARCH battery. Intervention is offered in the child's own 
school through consultation and administmtion involving the child^s teacher, 
Dunitton: September 1969-continuing, 

Cooperating efou|K3>: New York Community Trust; New York Public Schools. 
Piiblkitions: Profile of a first giiide: A basis for preventive psychiatry. Journal oj 
the Ame^ti^an Academy of Child Psychiatry, 1972; Clinical-diagnostic use of the WPPSI 
in predicting learning disabilities in grade 1, Journal of Special Education^ 1971, S(3), 



32-HK-1 ; A COMPARISON OF CHILD-MOTHER INTERACTIONAL BEHAVIOR IN 

/ CHILOREIVt WITH DEVELOPMENTAL DISORDERS M40 NORMAL CHll^DREN 



OERS^O r 

jtom Professor, 



lnvestJfitof(3): Leonard T^ Volenski, Ph,D,, Assj^om Professor, Department of. Medical 
Psychology. College of Medicine. University' (Jf Nebraska^ Omaha^ Nebraska. 68105, 
Purpose: To compare mother-child interactions involving ^children withL^disorders with 
jnother-chilc! interactions involving normal children, to identify problem behaviors 
which are specific to the disabled child and his mother, and to develop child management 
programs for parents of disal^led children, 

Subjeeti: 40 normal children, ages 4 to 6, equally divided by sex, and their mothers; 
and 40 children with developmental disorders, ages 4 to 6, equally divided by sex, and 
their mothers. 

Mfthoda: All mothers will be observed through a one-wa^/ mirror interacting with 
their children in a free play situation. Two trained observers will systematically/ record 
mother-child interactions using a time samplir^ technique and behavioral categories 
described in Patterson, G: R* et aL Manual for coding family interactioos. Unpublished 
^ manuscript, Oregon Research Institute, Eugene, Oregon, 1969, Data were analyzed by 
correlations and sequential analysis. \ 
Durition; October 1972*June 1973* 

Cooperating group(3); C. L* Meyer Children's Rehabilitation Institute, 
Publications: Results' are available from the investigator. 



32-HK 2 REDUCING DISABILITY DF IMPAIRED CHIlDnEN: 

A PARENT'CHILDUNTERVENTIDN PRDORAM . ^, 

Invcstlg9tor|[^): Gayle F, Gfegersen, Ph,Do Director, * Children's Behavior Therapy 
Unit; and Cverett Murdock, Ph,D,, Psychologist, Salt Lake Community Mental Health 
' Center, 27 C Street, Salt Lake. City, Utah 84103, ' 

Purpose: To train disadvanUged pareflts of young developmentally disabled children 
in order to reduce the children s disabilities. 

SubJccis; parents with a developmentatly disabled young child who are unable to^ay 
for special services, * V 

[Cletbods: Parent grpup .meetings will be initiated to offer intervention and services 
to participating parents yf\th the cooperation of severa| community agencies. Experts 
frpmUhese agencies will present method<^logical and service i^ormation. A 6*month 
training program will present^imple teclmiques of behavior management to participat* 
ing" parents, Traineri will visit the homes \l\)r 1/2 day each week to offer general train- 
ing's well as training dictated by \h€ current family situation. 
^ Duration: September 1972 June 1973. j 

\ \ ' 1^ 
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32-IA-1 SURVEY OF THE EFFECTIVENESS AND REASONS FOR PARENT 
ASSOCtATIONS FOR THE GIFTED 

lnve$tiK»toi<a): Stuart S, Dansinger, Ed,S,, School Psychologist Department of Psycho* 
logy, Sl Louis Park Public Schools, St Louis Park* Minnesota 55426; and Corey L. Gordon, 
School of Education, Macalester College^ St, Paul Minnesota 5SI0K 
tMirpese: To discover the reasons and advantages, for parents of gifted children toy 
form an association with educators to insure^ that tjie needs of gilted children are meiC 
Subjects: Parents in all .parent associations for the gifted currently existing An 
California and MinAe^ota, ^' 
MHboda: Each parent association was asked ta.submit information about bow/their' 
chapter functions ino^irdi^g newsletters and otUer^. program materials. The loformation 
was assessed in terms of Die ar^s of effectiveness, how parent associatioj^ relate 
to the schools* and what they do to' meet the needs of the gifted child. Varioujr chapters 
will be compared and recommendations will be made for establishing cbapt^ in other 
locales, 

Flttdlnga: The parent associations have developed several programs /to nieet the 
needs of the gifted children. They are (1) collaborating successfully with school personnel, 

(2) setting up^ special programs for gifted children to participate in outsifte of school and 

(3) ptanning many programs to educate parents of the gifted children. 
Duration: January 197ManuaTy 1973, 

\ 

Emotionally Disturbed^ and Mentatly III 



32 JA-1 EVALUATION OF CHILDREN'S MENTAL H^LTfcTSERVICES 

lnvesti^tor(5): Sydney Koret* Ph.[>:, Directoj^^ Corvv^escent Hospital for Children, 2075 
Scottsville Road, Rochester^ New York 14623, 

Purpose: To measure /he impact and efTectivencss/Sl a community mental health center 
andtheindividualtreatrrUnt modalities upon emoti<i^ally disturbed children. 
Subjects: All children Veated at the Convalesc/nt Hospital for Gbildren. including day 
treatmf^t children, ages 6 to 14; residential cluldren* ages 6 to 13; outpatients* age$ 0 to 
19; and therapeutic nursery children, agw 3 to6,/ 

Methods: Parents and/or parent surrogates/and teachers will rate each child on the Deve* 
reux Behavior Raling Scales at intake, discharge, and periodic follow*up points in time, 
Bach child will serve as his own control, a^d changes oit the various factors and the Deve* 
reux Scales will be analyzed by various techniques, 
Obrition: June 1972-June 1977, 
Cooperating group(s): Monroe County School Districts; Mental Health Services Devel* 
opment Branch, Nation^ Institute Menml Health, Health Scrv^ and Mental Health 
Adri|finistt^tion,L Public Health S^vipe. U, S, Department of Hcaltji, Education, and 



Well^re. 
Publtcatlons: 



Results of the stikly are available from the investigator. 
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32-JA*2 MENTAL ILLNESS IN ADOLESCENCE 

lnvcfttlg9tor(s): Nils Johan Lavik* Researcher* Norges- almenvitenskapelige forsk- 

ntngsrad, Oslo, Norway, \ , 
« Purpose: To conduct a^urvey on adolescents in Oslo in relation^ to school, family, an^ 
socioeconomic factors. \ ^ 
Subjects: 200to 300 children, age 16, in ninth grade classes ii> public schools in Oslo* 
Norway. 

Methods: Data on the children will be collectecf through psychiatric interviews and from 
school authorities and school physicians. - . 

Duritlon: 1973-1975. * ' 



32 JA-a-^ ADOLESCENT BEHAVIORAL CLASSIFICATION PROJECT 

Investigitor(3): Ralph Ma^n Dreger, Ph.D., Professor. Department of Psychology. 
^Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803. 
Purpose: To obtain a classification of adolescent behavioral disorders by means of self- 
reports and parent reports of special behaviors. 

Subjects: 6,600 adolescent boys and girls, ages 14 to 18, with identified problems and/or 
referral to mental health agencies. Approximately 2,200 children will act as controls. 
Metbods: An interdisciplinary and interag^ team devised 519 items or behaviors which 
are observable by the child and his parents oi^^fti^nt surrogates and include all emotional 
problems and disorders. This inventory will be adipinistered to all subjects. Principal com- 
ponents factor analysis, varimax. and promax rotathrnS^ill be performed on items as, vari^ 
ables, with cluster analysist>f profiles for types^ofdeviarU adolescents. 
DuriHon: 1972-1975. 

Cooperating group(s): Louisiana State Department of Hospital^ Mental'] Health Clinic^. 
Louisiana State University. . * , 

32-JA-4 PSYCHOENDOCRINE STUDY OF ADOLESCENCE ^ 

lnvestie9tor(s): M* Krims. M*D*, Assistant Clinical Professor Department of Psychiatry, 
" SchoQl of Medicine, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 02 159. 
Purpose: To ^ofiduct a psychoendocrine study of adolescence. 
SubiJects: Normal andemotionally disturbed boys and girls, ages 1 1 to 17. 
^' Metbods: This research is a ^collaborative psychological, biochemical,, pediatric* social. 

statistical study of the mutual influences of sex hormones and psychic structure using the 
latest biochemical techniques, psychological tests, i|}terviewing, and tape recordings. 
Finding^: Preliminary results indicate a high correlation between l7*ketoste^oid ex^ 
cretion and the state of psychological adolescence. 
Duration! 1970-C2ntinuing. ^ 



32*JB*1^ THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE WlSC TO THE ITPA IN ,EMOTfONALLY 

\ DISTURBED CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT RACES. SEXES. AND DIAONO! 

lnvestl|itor(»): 1. Louis Young, Ph.D., Psychologist; and PeterXormack, Ph.D., Cooi^ 
nator of Psychological Services, Convalescent Hjospital for Children, 2075 Scottsvillc Ro^ 
Rochester, New York 14623, U 

Pfupose: To replicate recent published finding^ of relationships between the Weahsk 
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Intelligence Scale Tor Children {WISQ (Verbal) and the^ Illinois Test ot Psycholinguittic 
Abilities (ITPA) Auditory Scales and the WISC Performance and the ITPA Visual Scilei 
with severely emotionally disturbed children; to determine the ITPA subtest results which 
best predict WISC JIQ; and to determine ir differences in race, psychiatric diagnosis, and 
sexsi^iflcantlyallect thesescorcs. 

Subjects: 78 severely emotionally disturbed children: 47 boys and 31 gir|Si ages 6 to 11. 
^ The sample consists of 50 Caucasians and non*Caucasians, 18 of whom were diagnosed 
as psychotic and 60 as noitpsychotic. ^ 

Methods: A psychologist administered the WISC and the ITPA to alt the children. Prin^ 
cipal components Tactor |^lysi$ with varimax rotation and a stepwise multiple regretsion 
procedure were used .to ^^tssess relationships between the sets of measures. Several anal^ 
yses of variance were ci^ucted on each set of subtest scores to examine the effects of 
race» sex, and diagnosis:; 

Finding: An overlap between the two instruments exists with emotionally disturbed 
children similar to that^observed in normal and perceptually handicapped children. Test 
scores were significantly affected by race, psychotic*nonpsychotic (disturbed) diagnosis^ 
and sex, ' • , . ' 

Duration: September 1970-June 1973. 

Cooperating group(s>; Astor Home for Children, Rhinebeck, New York, 



32-JB*2 ORFF MUSIC FOR EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN / 

Investlcator<s)! Patricia Howie. M.A.> Director of Educajtioi^ and 1. Louis Youngs Ph.D., 
Psychologist, Convalescent Hospital for Children, 2075 Scottsville Road, Rochester; New 
York 14623. 

Purpose: To study the developrfient of disturbed children's ability to attend to auditory 
stimuli, and to develop music asa meansof expressionand communication. 
Subjccis: 66 severely disturbed children, ages 6 to 14, who. are receiving intensive serv* 
ices oi* day* treatment or residential treatment at the Convalescent Hospital for Children,, 
Rochester, New Yprk, , ^ 

(yiethods: The music program involves the children through physical movement and 
eurythmics coupled with the harmonic acce^bility of the pentatonic scale. Children arc 
^ ^heduled into music classes on the basis of group compatibility. Some of Carl Orffs cur- 
riculum, has been modified to meet the needs of this group, but the basic concepts and 
rationale are the same. An instrument was developed to measure space sound organization 
and sensory '•motor integration. Pre- and posttests were individually administered* and the 
* results wece analyzed to determine individual achievement. 

Findbifi: All groups showed signiflcant gains iit the subtests measured. The group which 
» received i 1/2 hours of instruction each week was signiHcantly ahead of the group which 
\ received 1 hour each week, ahhough th^ were originally behind in music skills and were 
select^ for additional work onthis basis. 
Duration: September 1971-July 1974, 

Cooperating groiip{s):«» Office of Education, U, S, Department of Health, Educatidn, and 
Welfare; Title 1 Project for Neglected or Delinquent Children. 

Publications: Copies ^ the study are available from the investigators, ' 



32-J^<i FAMILY PROJECT , ^ . 

Invest lg|itor<s): EWt H, Rodnick, Ph,D,, Professor; and Michael J, Goldstein, Ph.D.* 
Professor, Family Project Office, Department of Psychology, University of California at 
Los Angeles, 1 347 Franz Hall, 405 Hilgard, Los Angeles, California 90024, 
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Pur^osc:^ To study and idcntiry patterns or ramtlial interactions and correlated behavioial 
components, to ujentiry behaviors that predict adult psychopathology, and to* devise 
'methods or intervention differentially effective for the various types of disturbances found 
in the sample of disturbed adolescents and their families. 

Subjects: 37 boys and 28 girls, ages 13 to 19, referred Xq a psychological clinic because 
of various disturbances: antisocial behavior, active conflict with parents, passive -aggfessive 
1>ehavior,poorschool performance, passive-withdrawn behavior, and asociality. 
Methods; Families were assigned to one of four nosological groups defmed empirically 
by the behaviors of the adolescent. The groups are compared on data obtained during a 
scries of assessment sessions. Data are collected through psychological tests results, 
$ponses to standardized interviews,^ psychophysiological measurements, structured and 
nonstructurcd nonverbal interactions of family members, and responses to .v|dealape re- 
cordingsoffanUty interactions, „ , ^ ^ 

Finding^: The family groups were found to differ systematically in the ways family mem- 
ben communicate with each other, in the techniqu^P they use when attempting to influ- 
ence and control' one another, in their concern . with kinship relationships, and in their 
psychophysiological responsivify during St ressfulinteractions. 
Duration: 196S'*continuing. 

Coop«ratin{ cn>up(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, \ 

Pubtlcatioiis: Alkire et ai Social influence and counterinfluence within families of four 
types of disturbed adolescents. Journal of Abnormal Psychology^ 1971, 77, 32-41; 
Goldstein, M, J, et al Interpersonal themes in the. TAT stories of families of disturbed 
adolescents, '*/owrnj/ of Nervous and Mental Disease^ 1970, 150, 354-365; Goldstein, M, J, 
et al Galvanic skin reactivity among family groups containing disturbed adolescents. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology^ ,1970, 75, 57-67; Goldstein, M, J, et ai A method for studying 
social influence and coping patterns within families'of disturbed adolescents. Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease^ 1968, 147, 233-25 1 ;'McPherson, S, Communication of intents' 
among parents and their disturbed adolescent dhila. Journal of Abnormal Psychology^ 
1970,76,98-105* 



32*JB'4 DEVELOPMENT OF A iSELF-CONCEpX INVENTORY FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCABLE I^ENTALLY RETARDED STUDENTS 

Investlciito#(s)! Marlys M, Mitchell, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Special 
Education, University' of North Carolina, 121 Peabody Hall, Chapel HilL North Carolina 
27514, . ' \ 

Purpose: To develop and evaluate a ^If-conccpt inventory to use with jetardcd children 
f who have limited reading ability and limited self-appraisal skills. 

Subjects: 20 junior and senior high school boys and girls who have been diagnosed as 
educable mentally retarded and who receive special instruction in school; and 100 normal 
^ children in second and third grade, 

\Method9! The students wefe asked to name at least 10 things which were important to 
them, Thto items wei^ inspected and developed into a^ 88-item scale. The scale was ad- 
ministered with responses designated as (1) important, \(2) somewhat important, dnd (3) 
not important. Items receiving an important rating by le^ than 20 percent of the subjects 
were delved, A resulting 55-item scale was administered to the children. The Pictorial 
Self^onc^pt*^ Scale (PSC) will be ^dministe^ \o the retarded ^d normal children after 
2 weeks and scored by student teachers^ The reliability arid validity of the instrument will 
be determined through an item Q-sort and tcst-retest correlations. 
Duration} Spring 1972-spring 1974. 
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CQOperalint> ^roupjs): Srnith Fund for Research, University ofNorth Carolina. 
Publicailoii3;'>lnforma{ion on the study is available Trom the investigator. 




ANALYSIS pP CONTRO^ING STIMULI IN DISCBIMINATED IMITATION 

InvesllgnlnHs); Rodger K. Bufford, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Thc/(merican University; Wa^ington, D. C. 20016. i 
Purpo^; To demonstrate experimVntal control of discriminated imitation, and to analyze 
stimuli controlling differential performance of retarded and emotionally disturbed children. 
Subjects; Four retarded and/or emotiWallydisturbedboys^ages? to 10. 
Methods; A single-subject design has been employed. Following a demonstration of con- 
trol over imitation under one light stimulus (ABAB design) and button pressing under 
control of a>5ccond light; a probe technique will be employed to assess the roles of light 
siimuli, type t>f imitative response, and timing in the control of generalized (nonreinforced) 
imitation. 

Findfng?; Results indicate that experimental control over imitation and button press can 
be es^JvbKshcd. A reversal procedure followed by a return to baseline produced the typical 
'effc^s CoundVith nonimitative behaviors. ^ 
Duration; Ji^ne 1972-January 1973. - ' 

CoopcriUnRgroup(s); School for Contemporary Education, McLean^ Virginia. 



SUMMER CAMP EVALUATION* 1972 

lnvestlggtor(s); Arthur L. Wolfe, M.A.* Director, Evaluation Project, Convalescent Hos-* 
pitalfor^Thildren, 2075Scotfsville Road, Rochester* New York M623. 
Purpose:' To evaluate ihc impact of a therapeutic summer camp on disturbed children's 
behavior as seen by their parents and teachers. 

Subjects: 52 boys, age$ 6 to 12; and 13 girls, ages 7 to 10. Most children are acting out; 
some arc withdrawn. 

Methods: A prc-post design will use parents^ and teachers* rating^ of the children's be- 
havior pn the Devcrcux Kaiing Scales (Devcreux Child Behavior, for parents; Devercux 
Elementary School Behavior, for teachers). Control children were drawn from an outpa- 
tient clinic but were not comparable to the camp group on sex or race. The control group 
was made up almost entirely of white boys. Data were analyzed by means of analyses of 
variance. a 

Findings; As seen by parcpts and teachers, the camp group did not improve significantly 
more than the control group. Both groups, however* improved significantly between times 
of tcsting^mcasurcd bymosi of the factors of the scales. 

Duration: May 1972-Oetober 1972. y ^ 
Cooperatfnt: eroup(s): National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and .Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health^ervice* U. S. DepT^rtment of Health, Education^ and 
AVflfarc. \ 
PubHcitfons: Copies of the study are available froiq the investigator. V 



LONG-TERM RESULTS OF MEDICATION TO CONTROL ENURESIS 

lnvestlgitor(s); Francis Enos* Bh.0.* Director; George Dee, Ph.D.; and Paul Bindloglas* 
M.D., Wayland Child Center, I937\west JefTerson, fhoenix, Arizona '^^StMW, 
Purpose: To exarnine the results of a study whicff[ used emprimamine hydrochlorate 
to cpncrbl enuresis in children. 
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Subjects: 44bo>^ and girls, age$ 1 1 to 18 \ 

Methods: Questionnaires were distributed \nd elinical interviews wene conducted to 
determine^the effects ^on both the physical and psychological level of drying up or not 
dryifig up. A study will made to examine the possible side effects of t)ie medication. 
DurMlon: l96S<ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s): Geigy<^iba Pharmaceuticals. 



32*J£-1 SENSORY PERCEPTION OF PSYCHOTIC CHILDREN 

V lnveftigitor<9): Mucella Ormanli. Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Experi* 

mental psychology, Istanbul University, Istanbul, Turkey; and Ptter CoVmackt Ph.D.* 
Coordinator of Psychological Services. Convalescent Hospital for Children, 2075 
* Scottsville Road, Rochester, New York 14623. ^ 

Purpose; To examine psychotic children in regard to perceptions especially illusion. 
Subjects: 30 psychotic children^ age$ 8 to 13. equally cUvided by sex; and a control 
group of 60 normal children, ages 8 to 13. equally divided by sex. 

ethodsr Data will be collected from tl^ ConvalescclU hospital for Children. Rochester, 
New York for the psychotic Children; and from Rochester elementary schools for the 
normal chikjren. Research instruments will include the Muller-Lyer lllusidn Test.. Trial 
Making Test, and the Bender Gcstalt Test. IQ will be controlled, and the experimental and 
contrgL^foups will be compared in terms of the results of the three tests by using a 
est. 

Duration: December 1972-April 1973. 

Coopentint |roup(s): Whcatland-Chit^ Central School. Rochester. New York. 

\ 

32-JE-2 8-YEAB FOLLOW-UP OF AUTISTIC CHILDftEN 

Inv«stlgator<s): Victor Lotter* Ph.D.' Assistant Professor. Department of Psychology, 
.University of Guclph, Guclph. Ontario, Canada. ' " * \ 

Purpoaei To follow up a cohort of autistic children who were first described when they 
were 8 tt> 10 years old. ■ ^ 

Subjects; A^group of autistic children* presently ages 16 to 18. v 
Methods: Interviews were conducted with the children and their families. Ohcr data 
were collected through medical and administrative records. \ 
Duritl6n: . I97M972. ^ ^ 
Cooperating groupfs); National Institute of Mental Health. Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service. U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Publications! Articles in: Social Psychiatry, 1966, 1(3), 124-137; Social Psychiatry, 
mi. 1(4), I63M7'3; British Medical Journal. 1967. 3, 389091 

32-JH^1 PILOT PROJECT USING BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION^TECHNIOUES 

InvfStlgitor<9)3 Leah Abrahams. M.A.. Research Analyst; and Carol Albrccht Adams, 
M.S.W., Social Worker. Brown County Guidance Clinic. Mahon Avenue. Grixn Bay. 
Wisconsin 5430L 

Purpose: To evaluate the efTectiveness of behavior modification therapy compared to 
traditional therapy for specific types of presenting problems. 

Subjects: Six boys with problems of social maladjustment with their peers, in school 
and at home. 
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Methods: The boys were divided into three groups: Groub I received behavior modiTi* 
cation at weekly sessions. Group U received traditional indiviqual therapy,. and Group III 
received traditional group activity therapy. Research instniments included Sehavioral 
checklists completed by parents both berore and after therapy, therapists* evaluations, 
and Trequency or target behavion as charted by parents and the chikben. 
Dur»tion: 1972-1973, ^ , 

/ • ■ ^ 

32-JH-2 EFFECTS DF AMPHGtAMINBS DN CHILDREN 

, lnve9lltAtor(9): Enoch Callaway, M,Do Chier or^Research, Lan^ley Porter Neuropsy-. 
chiatnc Institute, 401 Parnassus Avenue, San Francisco, Calirqmia 94122. 
pDrposc: To develop elect roencep ha lographic evoked potential (EB procedures to assist 
(I) in determining the effects or amphetamines on attention behavtor,\and (2)" in predicting 
response to stimulant medication by children with minimal brain uysrunction (MBD), 
Subjects: Eight neurologically normal boys, age $, with normal lQs\ who are diagnqsed 
as hyperkinetic, v ^ 

Method^i: The children are tested berore treatment with EP measures of attention both 
with and without drugs. Subsequent response to medicatioKi is Tollowsd, and an attempt 
win be made to relate response to drug in the test situation to eventual clinical response. 
Findings: Preliminary results indicate that amphetamine increases the ^mxruction to 
attend ttftds on EP and does so more in the MBD childrefi who evince good therapeutic 
response to stimulant medication, ' ^ 

Duration: September 1972-August 1975, ^ 
Cooperating group(s)! Kaiser Permanente Medical Group; Oakland, 'Calirdrnia; National 
Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Heahh" Administration,' Public 
Health Service U, S, Departrtient of Health, Education, and Welfare', 
PublkatJons: Callaway, E, and Halliday, R, A, Evoked potential variability: Effect of 
age, amplitude and methods of measurement. Electroencephalography and Clinical Neup/ 
rology (in press). 



32-JH-3 TREAfMENT DF CHILDREN WITH FUNCTlDNAL BEHAVlDRAL DISDRDERS 

lnve$tlga(or(s): Alberto DiMascio, Ph.D., Director, Psychopharmacology, Department 
of Mental Health of Massachusetts, 74 penwood Road, Boston, Massachusetts 021 IS, 
Purpose: To evaluate the effects of various drugs on chiklren who exhibit functional 
behavioral disorders. 

Subjects: ^160 boys/^ges 6 to 12, with functional behavioral disorders, ^ 
Methods! 'A double blind study will be conducted with each child assigned to one of four 
treatment conditions. The children ^vtll receive a medical, neurological, psychiatric, and 
psycliological evaluation with two follow-ups at d-^month intervals. Teachers and parents 
will be asked to rate, the children at each of the times of testing/ The children will be 
assigned to groups accQTcfutg to the levels of symptomatology shown. 
Duration! September 19/2 -September 1974, 

Cooperating eroup<s): Boston State Hospital, Massachusetts; National Itlstitute of Mental 
\ Health, Hcahh Services and Mental Heahh Administration, Public Health Service, U, S, 
Department of Health. Education, and Welfare, , 
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32-JI-r THE RELATIVE EFFICACY OF VARIOUS FORMS OF REMEOIAL TUTORING 
IN REAOING WITH EMO^ONALLY pISTUftBEO CHILOREN 

Tnve9ltsitor(a): A. J>Finch; Jr, Ph,0., Coordinator of Research; and Sue Kemp, M.Ed., 
Director of Education, Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Box l-U Richmond, 
Virginia 2320L 

Purpose: To study the comparative effects of three methods of tutoring emotionally 
disturbed children who have reading difTiculties, . ^ 

Subjects: 16 emotionally disturbed children who arc 2 academic years behind in read- 
ing (Pca1>ody Individual Achievement Test) and are inpatients at ilie Virginia Treatment 
Center foKchildren. 

Methods: Traditional tutoring procedures, programmed instruction, and program in- 
struction pli^s behavior modiftcation will be compared with a control group that does not 
^ receive special tutoring. The children were equally divided into four groups: Group I, 

a control group, will receive no tutoring but will be enrolled in special education classes 
at the ccn^r; Group 2, a traditional tutoring group, will receive'J/2 hour per school day 
of individual tutoring in addition to special education classes; Group 3, a program Instruc- 
tion group, will receive J/2 hour per school day of individual tutoring with "progratpmcd. 
instruction; and in proup 4, a programmed instruction plus behavior rn^odiftcation gr<^p, 
^ each child wiJI receive behavior contracts and reinforcement. Each group will be tested 

t^icc at 3'month intervals on the Peabody Individual Achievement Test, and the results^ 
will be analyzed on individual as well as group bases. 
Ouration! September 1972-Junc 1973. 



32-JI-2 OIAGNOSTIC ANO PRESCRIPTWe COGNITIVE LINGUISTIC INSTRUCTION 
OF EMOTIONALLY OIS^RSEO QH1L0REN 

lnve9tlsator(9): Patricia Howie, Director of Education; and L Louis Young, Ph.D., 

Psychologist, Convalescent Hospital for Children, 2075 Scottsvillc Roa^ Rochester, New 
' York J4623. ^ 
Purpose; To prescribe learning sequences for disturbed children whieh are designed 
\ to maximize potential- and overcome specific weaknesses diagnosed through formal and 

informaJ assessment techniques; and to develop professional cbmpetency in diagnostic 
prescriptive techniques of teacher, school psychologistT and paraprofcssional in the area 
of cognitive- linguistic development. 

Subjects: 66 severely disturbed children, ages 6 to 14, who arc receiving Intensive 
services of day treatment or residential treatment at the Convalescent Hospital for 
Children, Rocheste^Nej)/ York. ^ . ^ 

Methods; Through an ongoing process or inscx^icc education, multidisciplinary icuims 
^ consisting of psychologists, caseworkers, tcaclicrs, language instruction coordinators. 

and sociotherapists (paraprofcssional child care workers) will evaluate individual ca^pac- 
ities and disabilities. The teams will prescribe learning sequences to advance^ the 
cognitive-linguistic abilities or educationally retarded, emotionally disturbed children 
of average or above ability in a community mental health center school. Learning se- 
quences use several multimod£tlic instructional media which are prcscrO>ed according 
to an individual student's learning style. Evaluation of the [Urojeci is ongoing and longi- 
\ ti^iijinal; using objective, subjective, and projective tools and evaluating learner , objec- 

tives and staff development objectives., Specinc attention, is given to cases where a 
discrepancy of over 2 years exists between high manual expression and low verba] 
expression. Instruction models of LaFleurc.^ Torrence, and Austin arc used in cfforU 
to advance verbal expressive abilities. 
Duration; Septeftibcr J97l-July 1974. 
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Cooperatin{ groupCs): Office of Education, S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Title 1 Project for Neglected or DelinqQent Children, 
Publicstlons: Copies of the study areavailable from the investigators. 



92^1-3 DEVELOPMENT OF A BASELINE FOR AN ED/MR TOKEN ECONOMY 

lnveftif|itor<5): Michael R, PeVonko, Ph,D,, Chief Psychologist; William A, Gradwell, 
Ph,0,, Supervising Clinical Psychologist; and Daniel E. Stevens, M,A., Staff Psychologist, 
The Training School tinit, Americ\n Institute for Mental Studies, 1667 Landis Avenue, 
Vineland, New Jersey 08360! 
Purpose; To determine the need for\i relevant baseline for token economies, to develop 
a correlation between pre- and posttreaynent environments, and to examine the use of the 
baseline as a personality indeXn 
Subiects: Seven male students, ages 12\to 16, most 6f whom are diagnosed as having 
disturbances manifested by behavior^ reaolions, secondary mental retardation, and mild 
to dull normal intelligence. The children aVe not psychotic and have no physical or sen ^ 
sory handicaps* They have been institutionalized for several years without improvement. 
Methods: A revision of the Location-Acttvity Inventory (LAI) was developed as an 
objective behavior index, and the baseline Was taken in atf environment specially de- 
signed to emulate the hypothesized terminal \env iron ment (e,go home* community). The 
children's degrees of self-determination was exairjined. The LAI revision data will be 
examined as a behavioral description df personality. Correlations will be made between 
scores on the revisedi^LAI and the RorschacK\nie Thematic Apperception Test, and the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory,^ 

FIndincs: The baseline environment appeared \to expose problem areas that were ap- 
parently fepressed by the more usual institutional\environment. 
Duration: September 1472-June 1973^ 



ACADEMIC FUNCTIONING OF EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
IN A SELF-CONTAINED VERSUS AN OPEN CLASSROOM SETTING 

lDve9t{ga1or<s): Patricia Howie, M,A., Director of Education; and l/Louis Young, Ph,Oo 
Psychologists Convalescent Hospital for Children, 2075 Scottsvillc Road, Rochester, New 
York 14623. 

Purpose; To compare the efTectivcncss of two methods of teaching emotionally disturbed 
chilcfrcn within a day treatment program. 

Subjects; 12 children: 10 boys and 2 girls, ages 7-0 to 9^, diagnosed as psychotic or 
borderline psychotic. 

Methods; HaJf of the gliildrcn attended! the Convalescent Hospital f(^r Children in sclf- 
con^tained classrooms (iiCCX while the other half attended heterogeneous multiage class- 
rooms (HMC) in the day treatrhent program. Each child in the SCC group was matched 
with a child in the HMC^roup ^r age, Vex, degree of diagnosed pathology* and the 
amount of time spent iii treatment. The iUipois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability (iTPA) and 
the Wcchsler Intelligence Scale for Childr^ia (WlSC) were administered to &oth groups 1at 
the beginning of the prQgram and 6 months later \ 

Findings: Significant increases were found in psycholinguistif: age (as measured by the 
ITPA) and IQ scores (WtSC) for b>3th groups from the first to the second testing. The SCC 
group was found to increase significantly on the ITPA in the areas of visuaj memory* audi- 
tory assocfati^n, and auditory memoty/Overall differences between the two groups were, 
in^ncral, un re-mark able, ' 
Duration; *3eptembcrl471-March 1972, 
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;^pe>ftticie (roup(s)t Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
WcIfsH'ejTitleJ^ Project for Neglected or Delinquent Children. 
PublicVf tResults of the study are available from the investigators. 



Juvenil^DeT|n^uency 



32'KD-1 HIDDEN D^U^QUENCY AND SELECTION MECHANISMS 

InvcstigSt^r^s^P JL ibnger-TaSi Ph.D., Scientific Collaboratori Centre d'Etude de la Dclin- 
quance Juvcnt1c» 44, Avenue Jeanne, 1050 Brussels^ Belgium. 

Purpose: To detehnine the eji^tent of hidden delinquency in a normal population of ado- 
lescents; 'to analyze tht selection mechanisms of the penal system; to determine the extent 
of unofTicial prevention; a^d to study the relation of delinquency variables with family, 
school, and leisure variables. ^ - 

subjects: A representative sample of boys and girls, ages 15 to 18. in a community in 
BrussotSi Belgium. 

Methods: Trained interviewers conducted jntcrviews using a highly structured qucstion- 
.naire. Data will be analyzod^y computer. 
Duration: 1973-1975. j 

Publications: Kcsults^c/fthc study will be available from the investigator. 

32-KF-1 INTERVENTION IN LOW BAS^ RATE ASOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

Investlgator(s): Gerald Pattersoni Ph.D., Research Associate; John Rcid, ^h.D:. Re- 
search Associate; and Joseph Cobb, Ph.D.i Research Associate^ Orcg*^-* Research -I n- 
siitutei^l009 Patterson Street, Eugcn^, Oregon 97403. 

Purpose: To develop new assessment and modificat ion techniques for boyswhosM^al. 
Sujjjects; -^%r comparison of normal^, stealers, and nonstcalcrs, ihc subjects were from 54 
famnics studied at Oregon Research Institute between 196? and 1971. Treated^^milies 
(N=27): Each of the families was referred for treatment because at least one malf child 
was rcponcd to be exhibiting high rates of aggressive behavior. The boys were ages 5 to 
12; approximately half of them were Scalers. Control families. (N=27): The families were 
matched with (he treatment families on relevant demographic variables (c.g^ age of ref- 
erred child» number of siblings, SES). The boys in these i'nmilics were not considered by 
, thcparcnts to have adjustment problems. 
Methods: Intervention procedures focu^d on training the parents of the boys who steal 
in contingency management techniques. An attempt has been made to develops multiple 
criterion measur<^s (e.g., observation data, event sampling data, f>arent report data) to 
estimate changes in rates of stealing and to assess changes in Tamily structure resulting 
fforti treatment. An examination was made, of the general patterns of social interaction in 
the families of normal boys, stealers, and rjonstealcrs. Systematic observations were made 
by professional observers of the family interaction at home. Data were an^ly7.ed through 
analysi^of variance. \ ^ 

. , Findings; A dramatic difference was fourfd in the effectiveness^ ^.of treatment for the 

stealers compared to the nonstealers. Over 80 percent of the nonstedlers reduced their de- 
viant behavior by 30 percenter more, while approximately 40 percent of th^'stcalcrs 
reached the same level of success after treatment. The analysis of family interaction pat- 
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temt Tor normals* stealers^ and nonstcalers showed (i) mothers of normals emitted the 
highest rates^ or positive social behaviors* mothers o\ stealers emitted- the ^qist* and 
^, mothere or nonstealcrs Tell in between; (2) mothers oHnormals emitted more Controlling 

behaviors relative to child deviant behavior than mothers in either treatment group; (3) 
Tathers exhibited lower rates of both controUing and positive behaviors than mothers 
across three groups; and (4) stealers produced significantly less deviant and positive 
behavior than did nonstealers, 
Duntton; September 1971-September 1974, 

Coopemttnt (roup(s)! National Institute o\ Mental Health. Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Public Health Service* U, S, Department oY Health* Education* and 
Welfare. 

, Publications: Several papers appear in F, W, Clark andy^ Hammeilynck (Eds,), Critical 
Issues in research andpractice^Champnign^ Illinois: Rcsearcl| Press, 19^, ^ 

32<KH<1 AN EXAMlNATlpN OF SOME PERSONALITY AND BEHAVIORAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF INSTITUTIONALIZED DELINQUENT 
DRUG USERS AND NONUSERS 

]nv<9tl(alor<sV, Howard E, Tupker. M,Ao Chief Psychologist, Iowa Trainii^ School for 
Boys* Eldora* Iowa 30627; and John D, Schoell* M,S,^ Psychologist, Oklahoma State De*^ 
partment of Health, Lawton, Oklahoma 73S0 1, ^ * 

Purpose: To investigate the difTcrences between drug u^ers and nonusers with respcet to 
personality and selected other characteristics, 

SubJeeH; IS boys who had used drugs and 35 who had no history of drug use. selected 
Trom a sample of 78 boys committed to a state institution for .delinquent adolescent "age 
boyt. 

Methods: The boys were tested on the Jesncs's Inventory, the Minnesota Multiphasic 
^ Pentonality Inventory* and the Tennessee Scir*Conccpt Scale, Data were collected on the 

number or their offenses, IQ, age. and gntdepoint average. Comparisons between the two 
groups were Hfiade using 33 variables. Data were analyzed through analysis of variance 
with a tdvariance adjustment for age, 
. - FIndlnts; Although the di^g users were distinguishable from the nonUsers on some rele* 

vant personality, and behavioral measures, they did not stand out predominarftly as a* 
% distinct group within the delinquent population. Significant differences were found on 7 of 

the 33 variables. The drug users evinced a greater degree of estrangement from family and 
society, 

Durattoti: May 1970-completed, 

r 

^ ^ ' ■ ; 

32<KJ*1 CAMBRIDGE StlfDY IN DELINQUENT DEVELOPMENT 

lnvcstigilor<s); D, J. We^t. M,D., Ph,D,; and D, P, Fttrrington, Ph,p., Senior Research 
Officer, Cambridge Institute of Criminology, 7, West Road, Cambridge CB3 9DT, ^ 
England. 

PUrpdsc; To conduct a longitudinal study^Of the development of delinquency in a normal 
group of boys. 

Subjects; 411 boys who were originally studied in ]962 when thCy were ages 8 to 9 and 
comprised whole classes in six adjacent s9hools in a working dass area of-London** 
h ^ England, * * * ^ 

Methods; Personal contacts have been maintained with the boys for more than 10 years, 
1 They have been regularly intcrvicv^ And given psychological tests' including Raven^s 
^ Matrices Test* ^ortcus Maze Tcit, New Junior Maudsley ^Inventory* and a peer rating. 
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Their pkarenis were regularly intcrvioived by social workers during j(hc first 7 years of the ' 
survey.'^ thadata have been compared with official record^ ofdelinqUency. 
Findings: 84^boys became delinquents as juveniles (i.e., between^ages 10 and U)* These 
boys differed from the other boys at ages 8 tp 10 in the fdllowing ways: they came from 
larger, poorer families, their parents more often had criminal records, they had a worse 
family environment (parental attitude, discipline, harmony), and uiey had lower IQ scores* 
Teachers were the best predictors of delinquency. / 
DurtUon: I96M976. . ^ 
Cooperating group(s):' ^ Home Office, Ehgland. ^ 

Pubtiefttlonsi West, D. J. Present conduct , and future delinquency. London: H^nemann, 
1969; West, D. J, and Farrington, D. P. Who becomes delinquent? (provisional title). 
London: Heinemann (scheduled for late 1973). ' ^ 



COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 

Iiiv«stigiitor(s): Carl F. Jesness, Ph.D., Senior Behavioral Research Analyst, Cooperative 
Behavior Demonstration Project, California Youth Authority, NRCC-3001 Ramona 
Avenue, Sacramento, Californ1a*95826. 

Purpose: Toreducctheihcideitceofdelinquent behavior in acooimunity. 

Subjeels: Approximately 600 probationers ^d parolees^ ages JO to 20, from six coiinties 

in northern California. 

Methods: The aims of the study are (I) to develop an effective training package that 
teaches behavior modification, (2) to train parple agents and probation officers irt the ap- 
plication of these principles, (3) to develop alternative treatment strategies based on these 
principles, (4) to evaluate the strategies appli^ with different ty^ of offenders, and (5) 
to produce basic information for decision makers throughout the field of corrections. A 
variety of single subject designs will be used. Reversal periods and multiple baseline pro- 
cedures will be employed. Outcomes will also be compared with control children who are 
not treated by behavior modification techniques. 
Duration: April 1972-March I97S. 

Cooperating group<s): California Council^gn Criminal Justice. 



Corrections 



^2-KP-l JIIUVENILE PAROLE PREDICTION STUDY 

\ ^ 

lc^ve$t]gator<s): Christopher Baird, M.A.* Research Scientist; and Donald Wmtersteen, 
B.A., Research Analyst, Division of Research and Lot>g-Range Planning, Illinois Depart- 
m^t of Corrections, P. O. Box 736, JolieL Illinois 60434. 

Purpose: To identify and measure the impact 6f socioeconomic and psychological factors 
an^instiiutionaleffortsat rehabilitation on thesuccessofparotces* 
'Suli|ec<s: Approximately 1,400 male juveniles', ages 12 to 17, who were initially com- 
mitted to the Illinois Youth Commission in 1967. 

Methods: The primary sources of data are juvenile records of the Juvenile Division, 
Illinois Department of Corrections. The recordy include data on intelligent and achieve- 
ment test results, psychological and psychiatri£ evaluations, social histories, and institu- 
tional adjustment reports. Data will be analj^^^ through multiple regression and dis- 
criminant analyses. 
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Findings: lihe number of offenses committed by the yout}| prior to his initial incaroera- ' 
tion aVid his Age at the time of commitment are highly sigplficant prcdictori of late^ parole 
succci^. The equation derived from the discriminant analysis had a prediction success rate 
ofSOpercent,-^ 

Duration: September 1972-IVIarch 1973 

Publications: Copies of Juvenile parole prediction: Repah No. I are available |rom: 
Illinois Department of Corrections. Division of Researchimd Long-Range Planning, P. 
Box 736. Joliet* Illinois60434. f 

/ ' 

32 KP-2 GROUP (PROBATION PROJECT 

Inv«stigator(s): Leonard Rutman/ M.S.W,, Ph.D., Teacher, University of Manitoba* 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada; an<f Kathryn V. Ryerson, Group Probation Project 

Coordinator. Juvenile Division* Hennepin County* Department of Court S^rwi^* 915 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis* Minnesota 55415, 

Purpose: To demonstrate the efficacy of a group method as an approach to handle case- 
16ads of juvenile delinquents; to ^rain a staff to implement the program; to develop a 
' , research design to measure changes in juvenile self^oncept and behavior; to develop and 

use community resources for group actiiyities and as settings for treatment groups; and to 
V involve the family in planning, goal setting, and family groups. 

pSubjects: 250 to 300 juveniles, ages 18 and unden placed under'^the supervision of the 
juvenile division ofa county court system duringthe first yea^ of the study. 
Methods: Instruments used to measure the effectiveness of the program will include 
school behavior, official police records^ official court referrals and dispositions* the nature 
and number of new offense dispositions* and sdf<oncept scales. Adherence to the group 
work methods taught will be measured throuj^ videotapes of the group activities. The 
group leaders will evaluate each group meeting and identify each group member^s position 
and role in the group. As each group member leaves the group* he will evaluate his expe- 
rience in the group on a checklist. Control caseloads will use all the measurement tools 
except those specifically designed for the group experience. 
Duration; ^ March 1972-February 1975. 

Cooperating group<s): Governor's Commission on Crime and Delinquency "^Prevention 
and Control. Minnesota. 
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THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY 



Family Relations 

9 

32-LA-1 „STUDY PF FAMILY AND PEER RELATIONSHIPS .AS THEY. AFFECT 
IDENTITY AND INTERDEPENDENCE OF 5-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN 
IN GROUP DAY CARE CENTERS 

Inv«tig»tor(s)j Jacob Wiener, Training Specialist, Special Services for Chil- 

dren, City Department of Social Services, 80 Lafayette Street, 15th Floor, New York, New 
* York 10013. 

Purpose: To determine the extent to which children's adjustment to peers in group day 
care centers is influenced by their experiences in their homes, and to determine the degree 
to which the child reacts to parents' and peers' influences with respect to his development 
* of ident ity and interdependence. 

Subjects! 84 children, age' 5, who have attended day care centers in the Bronx for at 
least 2yeafs. 

Methods; A three-part questionnaire and a two-part semistructured interview were con- 
structed. Data were collected over a 2-year period of day care experience on home factors, 
parental attitudes, the adjustment of the child to other children at the center, and the inter- 
lelationshjpfi which affect the development of identity and interdependence. 
Findings: A positive relationship was found between home atmosphere and the develop- 
ment of peer relationships. 
Duration: 1971-1973. 

Cooperating group(s): Division of Day Care, Bureau of Child Welfare. 
Publications; Copies of the study are available from: Human Development and Social 
Relations Program, Graduate School of Education, New York University, New York, New 
York 10003. 



32-LA*2 NEWBORN EVALUATION AND EARLY MOTHER CHILD INTERACTION 

lnve»l(gator<s): Joy D. Osofsky, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
\ Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122. 

Purpose; To determine the relationship between infant behaviors* the mother's attitudes 
towards and perceptions of her infant, and the mother-infant interactions. 
SqbjecU: 51 maleand female newbornsand their mothers. 

MelhodsJ Newborns weie evaluated at 3 days of age using the Brazelton Scales for 
Neonatal Assessment. Motheis and infants were observed in the hospital during feeding. 
The mothers were interviewed extensively on their perceptions of their infants and their 
attitudes towards childrearing. An attempt will be made to determine the predictive be- 
haviors and the interactions from the time of birth. 
Duration: January 1972-continuing. 

Cooperating groupjs): Health Sciences Center* Temple University; Department of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology and Department of Pediatrics, Temple University. 




32-LA-3 BEHAVIOR INTERVENTIONS MEDIATED BY FAMILY MEMBERS 

]nvcstlgMor(s); Dorothy Tennov, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602, 

Purpose: To explore the efTccts of positive interaction cycles initiated by the improved 
behavior of one or more children in the family, and to investigate the use of children as 
behavior mediators within their own family. 

Subjects: 37 children, ages infancy to adolescence, from 15 families from lower middle 
to upper middle class groups. 

Methods: Cases from private consultation practice and from clinic practice will he 
studied, ^ 

Findings: Positive cycles were found to readily follow from almost any improvement in 
the children's home behavior. It was suggested that supervision and consultation during 
the intervention must be close and active, - a 

Durmtiom Spring 1972-spring 1974, ^ 
Coofkeniling group<9): Norwalk Children's Center, Norwalk, Connecticut; Compact 
Studies, Westport,Connecticut, ,^ 



32-LC-1 STEPFATHERS AND THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THEIR CHILDREN ^- 

Invest Igator(s): Louis A. Zurcher, Jr,, Ph,D,, Research Associate, Western Behavioral 
Sciences Institute, 1150 Silverado Street; La Jolla, California 92037, Address correspon- 
dence to: Department of Sociology, Utiiversity of Texas, Austin, Texas 78712, 
Purpose: To analyze the family structure, processes, and role interactions in stepfather 
families; and to determine the association of the processes and patterns with the mental 
health of thechild, 

Siibjects: 2,000 randomly sampled families. Stepfather families, mother-headed families, 
and natural parent families were identified and studied, 

Methods: A random stratified procedure was employed. Doorstep interviews with 2^000 
families were conducted. Intensive case histories were collected on 20 stepfather families, 
20 mother^headed families, an^l 20 natural parent families to develop a survey research 
instrument. The instrument was administered to matched groups of 150 stepfather fam- 
ilies, 150 motherheaded famitiesi and natural parent families, A modified form of the 
University of Michigan Survey Research Center Omnibus Survey was used to determine 
the number of stepfather families in the United States and to determine selected charac* 
teristics of the families. Intensive case histories were collected and questionnaires were 
administered to 50 stepfather families identified through marriage record^ to determine 
the validity of the survey research proce4,ure and to test counseling techniques for step- 
fatherfamilies, \ 
DurMlon: September I972-Septef;xbet^75, 
Coopertttlnc croup<s): JuvenilcProblems Research Review Committee, Applied Re- 
search Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration, Public Health Service, U, S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 



\ 



THE QUESTION /ANSWER EXCHANGE BETWEEN MOTHERS 
AND CHILDREN 



lnve9tigator(s): — Wr-R Robinson, Ph.D., Senior Lecturer; and J. Arnold^ B.Sc, Depart- 
ment of Psychology, Umyersity of Southampton, Southampton, England. . 
Purpose: To establish associations between maternal behavior and the frequency, focus. 
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and type of children's questioning and answering, both in terms of social class and the 
social-psychological level. 

Subjects: 40 middle and lower class mothers; and their children, age 6, Who arc equally 
divided by sex and have approximately the same IQ* 

Metfaodt: Mother-child pairs were presented with Hve sets of stimulus objects^ and the 
children talked and asked their mothers questions about the objects. The data were then 
compared with Precedents tc^rrive at categories of behavior* ^ 

FfaidlDp: Social class differences were found: middle daa^ children asked more complex 
and varied questions, gave more appropriate answers, and made more statement^ middle 
class mothers provided more cognitive meanin^^isave more encouraging feedback^ used 
more correctional remarks, and asked morequestionsSftheir children. 
Duration: I97I-I973, 

Publlcitlons; .Copies of the report are available from: Social Science Research Council, 
State House, High, Holborn, London WC[R4TH England. 



32<LF<1 AFFECTIVE AND NDNVERBAL BEHAVIOR AS CORRELATES DF 

MOTHER'S EMPATHIC RESPONS^ TO HER CHILD DURING THERAPY 

InvcitlKitoi^fl): William J. DiSdpio, PJi.D*, Research Director, Marilyn Wood, M.A., 
Psychologist; and Sally Spielvo^cl, M,A,, Pfeyclwlogist^ PACE Family Center, Bronx State 
Hospital, 1500 Waters Place, Brqhx, New York 1046L 

Purpose: To investigate the effects of a short-term course of treatqient on the empathic 
response towards the children of a group of severely disturbed mothers through the use of 
videotape playbacks* 

Subjects: 10 severely disturbed mothers, ages 25 to 35^ and their preschool children. 
Methods: The mothers were rated before and after treatment on three nonverbal meas- 
ures (head orientation, angle of upper trunk, and physical distance between mother and 
child) and one nonverbal measure of empathic response. During a I5*minute play session* 
the mother's nonverbal responses were recorded by videotape, and two experts rated her 
verba) responses on an adjective checklist of emotions* The verbal measure of empathic 
response was the difTerence between the mother's rating^ of her child's emotions during 
the play session and the ratings of the observers. 
Duration: September 1972-September 1973. 



32*LG*1 LONG*TERM FOLLDW*UP DN KIDNEY TRANSPLANT PATIENTS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES 

Invcstlgatoi^i): Barbara M, Korsch, M.D., Professor, Department of Pediatrics; and Vida 
Francis Negrete* P.H.N., M.S., Coordinator, Dialysis and Transplant Program, Cl^ildren's 
Hospital of Los Angeles, 4650 Sunset Boulevard* Los AngelesrCalifomia 90027. 
Purpose: To provide objective data on the Hnancial, ethical, and psychologjcahaapects of 
kidney transplantation in childhood; and to advance methodology for the psychosocial 
study of sick children. 

' Subjects: 3^ children, ages 3 to 22, who have a functioning kidney 1 to 5 years after 
having a kidney transplant. 

Methods: An interdisciplinary team assessed transplant recipients and their families 
through standardized interviews with the child and his family, "activity lists* the California 
Test of Personality (CTP), Sarason Anxiety Scale^ the Self-Esteem Inventory, and the 
Draw*A-Person Test. Clinicians compared the scores obtained from these tests to global 
ratings. (See Research Relatinf^ to Children, Bulletin 25, 1970, 41.) 

Fifidlnfy: On the CTP, the experimental group did not stgniHcantly differ from a 
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matched healthy control group. Low scores were more frequent in social thaA in person- 
ality adjustment, while self-esteem tended to be low compared to nonhal control. Anxiety 
ratings were generally high; the greatest iUneas-rdated worry for the child ww fekr of kid* 
ney rejection. Parents' fears of kidney rejection, emotional problems, obesity, aad\nriances 
ranked next. Future concerns focused on employment barriers. 
Duration: Occember 1971-continuing. 
Cooperating jroup(a): School of Medicine, University of Rochester, New York; Isystic 
Fib^rosis Center, Children's Hospital of Los Angeles. 



32*LQ-2 THE EFFECTS OF HOSPITALIZATION ON THE COPING BEHAVIOR 
OF CHILDREN 



lnvc3ticator<s): Marion H. Rose, Ph.D., Director, Family-Cl^ld Nursing Program, 
College of Nursing, Arizona State University, Tempe, Amona S5^1. 
Purpose: To investigate how children cope with the experience of hospitalization. 
Subjects: Six Black and eight white children: seveif boys and seven girls, ages IS months 
to 7 years, who were admitted to the pediatric unit of a large metropolitan hospital for 
surgical ptoc^ure or for a cardiac catherization. . 
Methods: Data were collected by naturalistic observation at home before, durii^g, apd 
after hospitalization. Interviews were conducted with parents before and after hoqnitali* 
zation. The process of coping and the stress of hospitalization were exaniined. Rhy|}imicity 
and flexibility, factors that could influence coping and stress, were studied. CategOfies for^ 
coding the observational data were based on precoping behaviors, active coping, and grat- 
ification. Stress of hospitalization was determined by the number of types, of procedures 
and treatments encountered by the child. Three areas of rhythmicity of bodily function 
were considered: sleep and activity,^ eating and appetite, and bowel functioning. Each child 
was ranked on flexibility on the basis of summary statements about his observed behavior. 
Findings: The children showed changes during hospitalization, but following hospitali* 
zation they reverted back toward their prehospital patterns ^pf behavior. The variables that' 
did not show changes during hospitalization tended to remain about the same from pre- 
hospital, to hospital, to posthospital periods. Results indicated that children who do not 
return to their prehospital pattern of behavior following hospitalization (1) did not ex- 
perience a greater number of stressful experiences during hospitalization than children who 
showed a high congruence between prehospital and postho^ital behavior, (2) were not 
highly rhythmic children, (3) were not rated low on flexibility prior to hospitalization, and 
(4) did not show a combination of these factors. 
Duration: February l970*March 1972. 

PuUleatlons: Rose, M. H. The effects of hospitalization on the coping behaviors of chil- 
dren. In Communicating nursing research: The, many sources of nursing knowkdg€. 
Boulder. Colorado: Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education, 1972; Rose, 
M. H. Anne copes' with open heart surgery. In E. Anderson et al. Current concepts in 
clinical nursing. Vol. IV. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, Co. (in press). 

4l 



32-LQ-3 FAMILY VIEWS OF ITS SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT: 
EFFECTS ON FAMILY THERAPY PROCESS . 

lnvestlcator(>): David Rciss, M.D., ChicH Ronald Costell, M.D., Clinical Associate; 
and Loann Drake, Research Assistant, Section oh Bxperiment^} Group and Family Studiei, - 
■ Adult Psychiatry Branch, National Institute of Mental Health, National Institutes of 
Health Clinidil Center. Building 10, Room 2N210, Bethesda, Maryland 20014. 
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PurfMise; 1^ test the rdatiof^hip between family reaction patterns and their adapta* 
tion during the first 10 weeks of family oriented inpatient treatment of ^n adolescent. 
Subjeett: 25 to 30 families including mother, father, a hospitalized nonpsychotic ado* 
lescent, and the nearest aged, same sexed sibling. 

Methods; A multifactorial design will be employed with family reaction pattern as the 
independent variable^ as determined from laboratory interaction. The dependent variables 
will include questionnaire measures of ward values and perceptions -^f ward atmosphere, 
behavioral procedures regarding interpersonal construct formation and family concep* 
tions of the ward, and observational, sociometric, and cohe^veness measures relevant 
to family behaviors in a multiple family therapy group. 
Duration; July l972^December 1974, 

Cooperttbig groupis): Section on Personality Developm^t> Adult Psychiatry Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental Health Administration, 
Public Health Service, U, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 



32-LH-1 INFORMAL ADOPTION IN BLACK FAMIUES 

■\ 

InvestlgitoHs); Lewis W, Jones, Ph,t),, Professor; Norma D, Carson, Instructon and 
Gladys Lyies, Instructor, J^epartmcni of Sociology^ Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 
36088, 

Purpose: To study the legal, social, and cultural contexts in which informal adoption of 
Black children by adults other than bJood relatives takes place in the<rural South. 
Subjects: 150 to 300 families residing in rural Alabama which have recently experieilced 
informal adoption. 

Methods; Interviews will be conducted with the families. 

Duration; August 1972-July 1973, ^ 

CoAperating group<s): Office of Child Development, U, S, Department o/ Health, Edu* 



cation, and Welfare, 
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32*MA*1^ MOTHER^INFANT INTERACTION; EFFECTS OF EARLY DEPRIVATION, 
PRIOR EXPERIENCE, AND SEX OF INFANT 

1nvestlgator<s); P, Herbert Leiderman, M,D, Professor, Department of Psychiatry; 
Aimee D, Leifer; Marjorie J, Seashore; Rose Grobstein, School of Medicine; and Clifford 
R. Barnett, Ph.D,, Department of Anthropology, Stanford University, Stanford, California 
.94305. 

Purpose; To examine the effects of early deprivation, prior experience, and sex of the 
infant on mother-infant interaction. 

Subjects; 42 mothers and their premature ihfants (birthweight: from 890 to 1*899 grams), 
and 24 mothers and their fulUterm infants, in every case, the mother had no previous his- 
tory of premature or low birthweight infants, the father was present in the home, the infant 
was free from obvious congenital abnormalities, and there was not a multiple birth. 
Methods The mothers of the premature infants were randomly assigned to one of two 
treatment groups: Group 1 consisted <>f 20 mothers who could view their infants from the 
hospital nursery window during the 3* ^o 12'week period that the infant was in the inten' 
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sivc care nursery, bat had no other contact with their infants. Group 2 consisted ot 22 
mothen whoVere permitted to enter the intensive care nursery to interact (handle, diaper, 
and feed) with ^heir infants throughout the infantas hospitalization. When the infant 
reached the weight of 2,100 grams, he was removed Troiathe incubator in the intensive 
care nursery aiid transferred to a discharge unit for a period of 7 to 10 days until his 
^ weight leached 2,500 grams. During this period, the mothers in both groups were per-* 
mitted to care for their infants. When the infant reached 2,500 grams, he was discharged 
to the mother^s care at home. The separated and contact phases of the stu<(y wire alter- 
nated in blocks of 3 to 6 months, so that at any point in time all mothers wmf infanti in 
the nursery had the same experience. The mothers of the fulMerm infants delivered their 
infants without complications, boltle-^fed them, experienced full sensory contact with their 
llpfants during the four or five feedings each day while the infant was in the hospital, and 
were discharged to their home within 3 days after birth. When possible, the fulMenn 
group matched the two premature groups with respect to parity of the mother, sex of the 
infant^ and social class. A mother*s confidence in her abili^ to care for her infant was 
measured immediately preceeding the infant*s discharge from the hospital and 1 month 
later using a paired comparison questionnaire in which the mother compared herself with 
five other possible caretakers: father, grandmother, experienced mother, pediatric nurse, 
and doctor. Comparisons were made for each of six caretaking tasks classiTied either as 
social (calming the baby, understanding what the baby wants, and showing afTection to the 
baby) or as instrumental (diapering, feeding, and bathing the baby). Observations were made 
/ of selected mother and infant behaviors while the mother held her infant in the home at^ 
S^eek postdischarge and in the pediatric clinic at 1 month postdischarf 

ment was tested at discharge and 3 months later using the Baylev^iffllllKs of Mental and 
Motor Development. Weight was measured at the time of disdMrfgeand again at the time 
of a physical examination 1 month after discharge. Dat^^^re analyzed by analysis of 
variance, regression analysis, and correlational analysis. 

Findings: The mothers' behavior with their prematj^ infants was found to differ froi] 
the mothers* behavior with their full-term infants. Affaternal behavior is influenced by 
early separation of the mother and infant, previouA^perience o^ the mother with childntn, 
and the sex of the infant. Maternal attitudes bear^mc relationship to the infant*s mental 
^ development measured at 3 months of age. 

Duration; September 1967-June 1972. 
CoopeAtlng group(t); Grant Foundation. N^w York; National Institute of Child 'Health 
and ifl^uman Development, National InstiuTtes of Health, Public Health Service, U. S. 
Deparmient of Health, Education, and ^Welfare; National Institute of Mental Health, 
Health ^rvices and Mental Health Adofinist ration. Public Health Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of flealth, Education, and Welfa^; Stanford University Hospital. 
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PARENTAL INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF 
EMPATHIC AyVARENESS^^ 

Iiivestlciitof<t): Hfj^ Borfc^Ph.D, Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, 
Carnegie-Mellon (j^iversi^j^nPittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Purpose: To iivvost^l^'^ families of high and low empathy children for differences in par- 
ental childrearingattll^es and practices and family interaction patterns/ 
Subjects; Eight children, ages 3 and 4, who were the four highest and four lowest scorers 
on measures of empathic awareness among 30 children attending a university child care 
center. ^ 

Methods: The measures of empathic awareness include (1) children's scores on an instru- 
ment that measures empathy (developed by the investigator), (2) ranking of the children 
for social sensitivity by two independent judges on the' basis of behavioral observaticSns, 
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and (3) rankings of the children for social sensitivity by two teacheni. Parents of the low 
and high empathy children were interviewed about their childrearing attitudes. Two judges 
ranked the interviews from one to eight. Rank 1 was assigned to parents of the chik) the 
judges Telt had the most empathic awareness. Rank S was assigned to parents of the child 
judged to have had the least empathic awareness. These rankings will then be correlated 
with the combined i*^nking$ of the children based on the empalhy test> behavioral obier^ 
,Vations» and teacher observations. Each taped interview will be coded Tor parental remarks 
.' Which reflect their atqtudes towards childrearing. These comments will be placed on lep* 
/ ^te cards* and two judges will sort all of thc\ incidents into categories. Critical incidents 
^^^^JiliUjJfacrihc.lrftosit^^ and their childreti are obtained from the parents 

over a ftrwcek period. On the basis^olQIfc incidents provided by each' famjly, two judges 
will ranicnhe ramilies accorjjnA40;i^fnpathi^ awareness or the chik). These rankings will 
\ be commre<jl with the opm^ined ramcings of the children based on the empathy test» be* 

\ havioraT observatjp^^and teacher observations. Two judges will sort alt of the incidents 

^ into categories ttrnt describe parental intervention. Videotapes win be made or the parents, 
and childrqrlnteractin^ in a series of brief tasks (e,g,» askiog parents to, prevent the chiM 
s rronipiayTng with toys stored in a room» asking the parents and child to use a construction 

s^t^^make sQnfething, having the parents help the chik) leam a new skill). Parent-child 
interactions will be analyzed using categories of intent previously developed by the prin* 

^ dpafmvestigator to describe Tamily interaction (see Publications), 

^ ^/^urattofi: October 1972-June 1973, 

Publlcatioiis: Borke, H, The communication of intent: A revised procedure for analyaSng 
family interaction from video tapes, Jourmi of Marriage and the Family, 1969, XXI, 
541-544, 



32-MB-2 CHILDREARING CONTINGENCIES AMONG 2-YEAR-OLDTWINS AND 

SINGLETONS IN RELATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF. COMPLIANCE. 
EMOTIONAL DEPENDENCE. AND INSTRUMENTAL INDEPENDENCE 

Invatlfator<s): Hugh Lytton* Ph,D,* Associate Professon and W, Zwimer» Ph,D,* 
Statistical Consultant, Department of Educalional Psychology* University of Calgary, 
2920-24th Avenue Northwest* Calgary* Alberta T2N 1N4, Canada, 
Purpose: To study the reciprocal interaction between parents and children and its effect 
on the emergence of compliance* dependence, and independence, 

Subicets: 100 twin boy^^ ages 2 and 3; and 50 singleton boys*^ages 2 and 3, Approxi* 
^lately 60 percej(^t of the boys are from the working class* and 40 percent are from the 
middle class. 

Methods: A twin study will be conducted to permit an estimate of the genetic contribu* 
tion to complianttt. dependence* and independence. Naturalistic home observations will be 
made* mothers wi|l be interviewed, and an experiment wiU be conducted in a laboratory 
situation. Data will be analyzed throiigh computer sequence analysis of behavior and trait 

aiialysis, 

Duntion; May 1970-September 1973, 
Coopentlng f roup(s): Canada Council, 

Publications: Lytton* H, Three approaches to the study of parentH^hild interaction: Eth* 
ological interview and experiment. Journal of Psychology and Psychiatry. 1973* 14(1), 
M7, 



32-MD-3 HELPING SERVICES USE6 BY ADOPTIVE AND NATURAL PARENTS 

Jnvatlfatorfs): Philip Starr, M,S,W,* Research Associate; and Sheryl Breeti* M,A,* 
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Research Assoctale* Child and Family Services of Connecticuh 1680 Albany Avenue, > 
Hartrord. Connecticut 06105, 

Purpose: To compare the childrearing problenjs experienced by adoptive and biobgical 
parents, and to determine the factors associated wUh the use of counseling services by the 
parents. 

SubJccCi: "240 mother-father dyads* half of whom are biological parents and half of whom' 
are adoptive parents of 6- to l2-yearK>ld children, / — ' 
Mcthocb: Each group of parents will be subdivided according to social class and by their f 
use ornonuse of counseling services. Comparisons will be made between the groups on the 
basis of the childrearing problems they experience. 
Duration: September ]972-Ai;^ust 1974. 

Cooperattni Kroup(s>: Catholic Family Services, Hartford, Connecticut. ^ 



^ 32 MB-4 CHILDREARING PRACTICES AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMPETENCE 

Investlc^tofls): Burton L, White, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, Roy E, ^rsen Hall, Appian Way* Cambridge, Massachusetts 
02138. \ 

Purpose: To compare the effects of d|^ferent types of childrearing advice and work with 
families. 

Subject!: 16 families with 5^onthK>ld infants who are physically normal, equally dt- 
vided by sex* and from middle class backgrounds, / 
IVIethodi:^ Instruments will be administered to measure' competence in language ability, 
discriminative ability, abstract ability, social competence, and daily activities. The instru- 
ments were developed by the Harvard Preschool Project (see Study 32-AA-18), 
Duration: September 1972-August 1975, 

Cooperatlni froupfs): Office of Child Development, U. S, Department of Heahh, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Carnegie Corporation, 

Publleatloni! White* Bh L, et aL Major influences on the development of the child 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prenticc-Hall (in press). 



32-MC-1 NEW ORLEANS PARENT AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

lnveitl|fttor<i): Gerald Wiener, pn,D., Profesaor.^School of Public Health, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans. Louisiana 70118, 

Purpoit: To compare two models of intervention with parents which are designed to 
affect children's cognitive development, 

Suli))ecti: 60 mothers and their 2-month-old Infants who are in a center-based program; 
25 mothera and their l-year*old infants who are tn a home*based program; and a control 
group of infants, age 65 months. All families are from poor, inner city Black backgrounds, 
IVIetliodi: One of the models of parent education involved the use of paraprofesslonal 
educators in a center where parents received information on concepts of family life. 
The second model used paraprofessional educators who visited mothers at home in order 
to p^K^Vide cognitive-developmental education* All mothers and infants were examined and 
tested every 2 months using the Uzg^ris-Hunt Scales and observations of mother-infant 
interactions. The Baylcy Scales of Infant Development were administered to the infants at 
2 and 13 months of age. The mothers were administered various scales to measure sclf- 
estccm, stress, and literacy. ^ — ^ 

^ Flndtn|s; Pretimii\ary results do not indicate any programmatic cffea upon infant 
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Duration: September 1971 -September 1974, 

Coopcrvtlni |roup(t): Parent Child Development Centers, Office of^ Economic Opportunity. 



32-MC-2 HOUSTON PARENT-CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

]nvestt|«tor(s): Dale L, Johnson* Ph,D,* Professor^,^^ Hazel Leldr* Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor. Department of Psychology. University 'of Houston, Houston. Texas 77004. 
Purpo§e: To develop anS^^Tuate a model parent education program for Jow income 
Chicano families. 

Sabjectt; 120 Chicano children, ages 1 to 3. and their parents. 

Methods; Approximately^ J 20 families enter the program each^ year and are assigned 
either to experimental orj^oi^rol groups. The mothers of l-year-old infants in the expen-^ 
mental group are trained ^n their homes weekly, and entire families attend family human 
relations training during the first year Mothers and their 2-year olds participate m a center 
program of homemaking, parent education, and a nursery school Doth bxperimentaUand 

control children were administered the Dayley Scales of InfanLDevelopment (BSID) and 
the Stanford-Dinet Intelligence Scale (SDIS), ' 

Ftndlllti: The experimental children were found to have higher post-training scores than 
controls on the DSID al age 2 and on the SDIS al age 3. Experimental mothers were rated 
^ as being warmer; more autonomous, and granting than the control mothers after the train- 
mg program, 

Dumtlon: 1970-continuing, 

Cooperating group<»); Office of Economic Opportunity. 
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SOCIOECONOMIC AND CULTURAL FACT6rS 

■ ■■ - ■■ r . ■ 

32-NB-1 B-YEAR EVALUATION OF A COMPENSATORY HIGHER EDUCATION 
PROGRAM AT THE CLAREMONT COLLEGES 

lnvestit^tor(s): Eugtnc S. Mornell, ^Ph.D.. ^Director; and Sol Jaffe, M.A,, Reseavth 
Assistant, Progrann of Special Directed Studies, Claremont College, Claremont, California 
9171 1; Patricia Hodges, Ph.D.. Assistant Professor, School of Education, California State 
College at Los Aggcles.^Lo3 Angeles^ Caltfornia^9003% and Robert Lowman, M.A., As- 
sistant Professor, School of Education, University of Wisconsin^at Milwaukee, Milwaukee, / 
Wisconsin 5321 1. - , . 

Purpose* To evaluate successes and failures of a ppogram involving disadvantaged and 
high risk students attending highly selective elitiA colleges, and tp develop predictive 
- instrument^or such students based on nontraditional criteria. 
SubJectfr^ISS male and female predominantly ChicaHP and Black students, J(ge$ 16 to 28^ 
panidpating in a compensatory program oyer a j-year period, who have specifically de- 
fined characteristics of.economic disadvantage and high academic risk. 
Methodf: Data were available for each student on Ihr^llowinjg measures: high school 
grades. Scholastic Aptitude Test/Cattell Culture Pair Intelligence Test, Rotter Intcmtl- 
External Control of Reinforcement Scale, Mooney Problem Check List, Allport-Vemon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, Remote Associates Test, Barron Personality Checklist, School 
and College Aptitude Test, and the California Test of Mental Maturity. Interviews and 
specially developed questionnaires have also been employed. Control groups of regularly 
admitted minority and nonminority students were tested on the sanie instruments during 
the first year of the compensatory program. 

Findings: Traditional predictors were found to be invalid for this group of students. Non- 
cognitive facton such as family support, religious values, and certain personality attributes 
do correlate with success, 
Durition: September I968-June 1973. 
Coopcfittng group(i>: Rockefeller Found^on. 
Publicirions: Preliminary reports arc available from the investigators. 



32-NB-2 THE CONTENT ANALYSIS SCHEDULE FOR BILINGUAL 
EDUCATIDN PROGRAMS 

lnvestl|itor(i>: Marietta Saravia Shore, M.A., Coordinator; G. Richard Tucker, Ph.D., 
Consultant; Man-Luci Ulibarri. Consultant; and'Emilio Rivera, Jr., Ph.D., Consultant, 
Bilingual Education Applied Research Unit, New York City Consortium on Education, 
Hunter College Division, P. O. Box 340, 695 Park Avenue, New York, New Ybrlc 10021. 
Purpose: To collect, organize, and categorizoUhe characteristics of 130 Title VII projects 
operating in their second year. ^^^^'^^^ X 

Subjccfi: ' Children, ages 3 to 18, wlurire from Mexican-American, Puerto Rican^ Navajo, 
Anglo, and other Amerindian backgrounds. 

Methods: Data were extracted frovi Title VII application and continuation documents. 
The completed Content Analysis SclWjIe for bilingual Education Programs was sent t6 
eadh project office for its corrections, a^4^i^ns, and veriflcation. 
Duration: July 1970-June 1973, 
Cooperating grQup(s): Bilingual PFOgr&tns Branch, Ofiice of Education, U. S. Department 
of Health,' E<^ucatio^, and ^clfarc. . 
■* ' 
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PubUoitlons: Verified Content Analysis Schedules wiU^be available through the ^ ERIC 
System, 



32-NB-3 AN EVALUATTON OF THE INDMNA CAREER^SESOUfliCE CENTER 

Inv«sti£Atof(sj| Steve iluntsburgepv Tom Jennings, and Pat Rwe2_School of Education, 
Indiana Univdbity at Sjouth Bend, 1825 North Side Bpuvelard, South Bend, Indiana 46615/ 
' Purpose: To d^fg^mine the impact of career development seiVices and material on junior 

and ^nior high school students, 
^ Subjects: 778 jiyiior aad senior high school students in northern Indiana, 

Methods: A questionnaire wag designed to gather data on the students^ attitudes towards 
. the program, pata were analyzed an^ reported in terms of frequenqr responses, 

Fiiidin£$: IVIogt students considered the multimedia inforipauon interesting, current, and 
- helpful, 

Dumtion: October 1971 -July 1972, 

Cooperating group(s): ^Indiana Vocational Education Division, Depaj^tmeat of Public 
Instruction, ^ ' * 

Publications:. For additional information, wtite: Indiana Career Resource Center 1205 



I South GreenlaWn, South Bend, Indiana 46615, 

I 1 



32-NB-4 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROJECT 



Investigator^^}: B, M, Moore, M, Sc; A,B,Ps,S,, National Foundation for , Educational 
^ Research in England and Wales, The Mere, Upton Park, Sloughy Bucks, SLI, 2DQ, 
England, ^ , ' . 

Purpose: To develop noncognitive test instruments to use In educational andwocational 
' guidance, 

^ , ^ . ^Subjects; 850 boys and girls in England and Wales, agts44 1/2 and 15, enrolled in sec- 

/ ^ ondary schools, " 

Methoddtr. Over the last 3 to 5 years in GVeat Britain there has been rapid growth in edu- 
^ ^ ^ cational and vocational guidance and counselling services in secondary sch'bols. In the field 

a of psychological measurement there has been no. systematic attempt to support this growth 
^ by providing td&t instruments suitable for use by school counsellors. Following a study of 
the characteristics and needs of guidance systems in secondary schools, the Foundation is 
pursuing a fresh approach in the measurement of general ^nd vocational interests — instru- 
ments ^re being developed to^assess howpupils make use of career knowledge and inform- 
^ ation. Existing methods for measuring interests commonly employ forced-choice technique^ 

-^-^^ ^ whichy-:fey_<)efinition, impose restrictions on" the individuates freedom of responding, The 
- ^ method adopted itTthis study allows the pupil tp state his own group of three preferences 

within a given field of activity before rating a number of set items in relation to them; the 
first stage acts as an anchor 7^ the second. Ten fields of activity covering educational, 
^ vocational, and general pursuits are evaluated. In the individual guidance/counselling 
situation, there are thus two groups of results to be drawn upon: (!) the material from the 
^anchoring stage,^and (2) a profile of interests which can be con^ructed' from responses 
given in the rating stage. Separate experiments have [ireviously been carried out jJsing 7- 
and 1 l-poJnt rating sc^s and with and without the pro<^ure of setting up anchors, Cur- 
^ rently the interest inventory is being validated on the present sample using a T-^point scale. 
Duration: January 1971-October 1972, 

Publkations: Moore, B, M, Guidance in comprehensive schools — A study offiw systems. 
Slough; National Foundation for Educational Research, 1970. 
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d2<N9^5 INtEUfeCTUAL AND SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS RELATED TO ROTE 
LEARNINa REASONING. AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT ' 

[iivestigftoKaVv W, Grant, M,D,, Director; AnnclC^I&ehf^M^Ao Psychologist; and 
Fred Switzer^ M.A., Psychologist, Child Development Clinic, Children's H()sp[tal of 
Winnipeg, 685 Bannatyne Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3E OWl, Canada; and M. S. 
Aftanas* Ph.D., Associate Professor^ Department of Psychology, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipieg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Purpose; To examine the effects of differing combinations of learning skills and environ*- 
mental factors on children's reading achievement. 

Subjects; lOQ first graders^ half from middle and half from \^ socioeconomic groups, 
matched on ag^^lQ^ and sex. In each group of SO subjects, 2S^tldren had IQs over 100, 
a'y* ^^"^ 100. 



Methods: A-h^iicry of psychological tests was administered to all children prior to 
school entry. The battery included measures of visual and auditory perception^ rote mem* 
ory, visual*motor coordination, reasoning, and genera) intelligence. Achievement was 
leasured at the end of the first year by means of individual and group tests in reading and 
smattcs. Data were analyzed usmg a 2 7^ 2 factorial analysis of variance and Duncan's 
rangeN^. ^ ^ \ 

Findini^KXhildren from low socJoeGonomic\groups are not greatly handicapped by the 
standard inlM|igenoe test; performance generally follows IQ lines. Mean scores tend to 
improve in theSUrection of socioeconomic claskr-but within each group on. each variable 
there is a wide raW of scoring with considerable overlap. Acbievemenf ^res are highly 
Influenced by both lOs^nd socioeconomic statt^s. There is no evidence that simple and com* 
plex. skills are di fferenha Uv distributed at socioeconomic levels. The best reading scores 
wereWhieved by\hildren in both spcioeconomic^reas who were high in both rote and 
complex skills. , \ 

Dunrion; 1969-continuing. \ 

Coaperatins group<s>:^\pepartment of Nation^l^'flealth, Canada; St. Boniface School 
Board; Winnipeg School Board. ^.^^^'""^'''^ ^ 

Publicatioiii; Copies of the\;pdy ap^^ai^ffUable from the investigators. 




32-NQO CAMP INTERLAKEN AeSEARCH PROJECT 



InvettlgatoKs): Rod Egl^sh, MvS.W., Pi'ogram Director; and Mona Jankins, B.S., Jewish 
Community Center, 1400 iRorth,:^spect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202.^ 
Purpose; To qualitatively me^%re the experiential value of a camp program upon the 
Jewish orientatiott^rtHecEndren ftnd counselors. 

Subjects; 250 cbiJdi'feiq. ages 11 to f5, equally divided by sex; and 55 counselors, ages 18 
to 55, equally divided by^s«. ^ 

Methods; Data will be colttec|ed through a questionnaire which will be sent to all chiklren 
and counselors. The results wUl^ analyzed by^taSStojuter 
Duration: October 1972-April^3. 

Coopcntbif giroup(s)i National J^sh Welfare Board, Chicago. 

PublicatioDst Results of the stud\are available from the Jewish Community Center, 
1400 North Prospect Avenue, MtlwauR^^, Wisconsin S3202. 



32'NQ'2 ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE SECONbARY SCHOOLS FOR 
ESKIR^ STUDENTS 

iDvcstigatoKs); J. S. Kleinfeld, Ed.D., Assistant- Professor, Department of Educational 
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Psychology, Institute of Social, Economic, and Government Research^ ' University of 
Alaska, College, Alaska 99701, ' 

Purpose; To determine the p^chological structure of successful school environments of 
Eskimo^stiiUents, 

Sul^eets: ISO Eskimo students in grade 9. 

Mediodi; An^thnographic, study will be conducted of four types of secondary schools. 
Data will be collected on school dropouts, academic achievement, and the mental health 
of the students entering the schools during a 2-year period, A follow-up study will be made 
of thb graduates of these schools, 
Duratton; September 1971-September 1973, 

Cooperatint group(s): Division of Regional Schools; Boarding Home Program; Alaska 
State Department of Education, 



32*NG-3 THE DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOOL READINESS: ACROSS-CULTURAL 
STUDY OF MOTHERS. TEACHERS. AND PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
JAPAN AND THE 'UNITED^STATES 

Investitator<s): Robert D* Hess, Ph,D,, Professpr, School of E<lucation, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California 9430S; and Giyoo Hatano, Ph,D., Professor, Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan, 

Purpose; To study the relationships between home environment and maternal interaction 
styles and school readiness of preschool children in Japan ancl tbe United States, and to 
compare the interaction styles'and educational philosophies of preschool teachers with 
those of mothers. 

Subjects; 60 Japanese and 60 ^American children followed from age'^^S-S to S-8, equally 
divided by sex, from various socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Methods: Data will be collected through interviews and questionnaires and on a block 
sorting task, a communications game, Palmer*s Concept Familiarity Index, Stanford-Biniet 
Intdligencc Scale, atkd standard school readiness measures collected at age Cross* 
cultural and social class comparisons will be made. Teachers wilt be interviewed and 
videotaped while interacting with the children. The congruence between home and school 
environments will be studied, 
DiMration: November 1972-November 1975, 
Cooperating group(s); Spencer Foundation, 

PuhUcattons; Copies of the study will be available from the investigators. 



32*NQ*4 ECONOMIC COST AND VALUE OF CHILDREN IN FOUR 
AGRICULTURALSOCIETIES 

Investigator<s): Moni Nag* Professor and Associate Head, Demography Division, Inter- 
national Institute for the Study of Human Reproduction, Columbia University, New York, 
New York 10032, 

Purpose: To determine the economy co^t and value of rearing children tn four different 
agricultural societies, \ 
Subjects: Individuals living in peasant communities in Indonesia, Nepal, and Mexico, and 
a farming community in the United States, 

Methods: Anthropological techniques of intensive observation together with extet^ive 
questionnaire surveys will be used. One year of field research will be carried out in e^^h 
community. Intensive observation of domestic and productive activities will be used to 
assess the costs and benefits associated with different family sizes in each community, A 
census and fertility survey of the four populations will be carried out to determine actual 
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^ fertiljty and attitudes regarding fertility. Comparable statements concerning the relatibn- 

ship between actual behavior and attitudes regarding Tertility and the ecqnfiini«''C^se- 
quences of fertility will be made for each grobp. 
Duration: July 19t7I-June 1974. \ 
CDoperatiiig group(s>: National Institute of Cliild Health and Human Development, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health ^ci:viec^--tfrS. Department of Htatth, Edu- ^ 
■ cation, and Welfare. ^'"^ 

32-NG-5 . A CROSS-SECTIONAL STUDY dp CHILDREN IN A DEVELOPING COUNTRY 

Jnve9tigator(s): Harben Boutourline -Young, M.D., Yale Tunis Project, S-IO Rue Nigeria, 
Tunis, Tunisia, Africa; aqd Gino Tesi* Department of Statistics, University of Florence, 
Florence, Italy. • # . 

Purpose: ^ To conduct a cross-sectional study of children in a developing country of Africa. 
Subjects: 8,000 children, ages 0 to 16, equally divided by sex, who reside in Tunis, 
Tunisia. Equal numbers of children for Ave defined social clasees^-weics^^seen at' each age 
with 2-nH>nth intervals from birth to 26 months, and at 6-month inteivalsfrof!T 2., 1/^ to 16 
years. _ 

Methods: Data were collected through neurological examinations, physical examinations, 
anthropometric measures, and socioeconomic data. A modifled form of the Bayley Scales 
of Infant Development was administered to children from 2 to 30 months of age. Preschool 
and school test data were collected ohthe children. who were 2 1/2 to 16 years old. Medi- 
^ cal and social histories were gathered on the children. 

Findings: Ther^ are highly significant social class differences in mental de^bi|pptnent, 
physical development and physical health between the impoverished and the mimle class 
groups. These appear much greater than anything published in industrially advalr 
countries. 

Cooperating goup(s): The Grant Foundation, New York; Agency for International De- 
velopment; National Center for Health Statistics, U. S. Department of Health, Education^ 
and Welfare; Yale University; Harvard University; Peace Corps. 

Publications: Boutourlinc-Young, H. Socio-economic factors and child development. In 
O. L. Kline and P. Gyorgy (Eds.), Malnutrition is a problem of ecology. White Plains, 
New York: Phiebig, 1970; Boutourline- Young, H. M^urement of possible effects of im- 
proved nutrition on growth and performance in Tunisian children. In N. Scrimshaw and 
A. M. Altschul (Eds.), Amino acid fortification of protein foods. Cambridg^: MJ.T. Press, 
1971. Pp. 395-425; Boutourline- Young, H. Effect of nutrition on growth and performance. 
AgricuHiihJtl Science Review. 1970, 8, 1-8. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACTORS AND SERVICES 

General Educatioiv^^y 



SCHOOLING IN SCHONHAUSEN. WEST GERMANY 

lnvestts«tor(s): George D, Spmdler, Ph,Do Professor^ Department -of Anthropology, 
Stanford Uoiversity. Stanford, California 94305, 

Purpose: To determine the influence of the primary schooJ on instrumental perceptions 
and preferences under conditions of rapid urbanization. 

Subjects: 282 children, ages 9 to 16, in primary schools in Schonhausen, Wj^st Germany, 
The children were in grades 3, 4, 6, 7, and"* 54 percent were girls. Nine teachers and 30 
parents were involved in the study, 

Methods; Ethnographic observation* were mad^f the classrooms to discover the proc- 
esses of cultural transmission that take place. An instrumental activities inventory was 
administered to the children and adults. The inventory consisted of line drawings which 
depicted specific activities that were linked to certain goals relevant to an urban or folk 
orientation, 

Findtnss: Significant variations were found in relationship to age and 5ex, and the school 
ideology was found to influence idealized instrumental choices. The children , were found 
to be mpre urban -oriented than their teachers or parents. 
Duration: Spring 1968-spring 1972, 

Cooperating group(s): Narional Science Foundation; Procter and Gamble; Schonhausen 

Elementary School and Endersback Hauptschule, West GermSnj^r 
.J Publications: Spindler, ,G, (Ed,) Education and cultural process^^To^iford an anthropology 
' of education. New York; Holt, Rinehart & Winston, tnc, (Scheduled fohF^II* 1973), 



32-0A-2 SYSTEMATIC MONITORING OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOF| 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN \ 

Invest1gator(s): Helene Borke, Ph,D„ Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology; 
and Shirley S, Angrist, Ph,D,» Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, School of 
Urban and Public Affairs, Carnegie-Mellon University, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 15213, 

Purpose: To develop a monitoring system that will provide ongoing evaluation of key 
aspects of the effectiveness of an early childhood center in meeting its educational and 
social objectives. 

Subjects: 60 children, ages 3 to 5, who are enrolled in two child care centers. Half of the 
children attend a university child care center and are primarily from families of students, 
staff, and faculty. Half of the children attend a child care center connected with a public 
school system, which serves children drawn from the immediate neighborhood of the 
schobi and is funded by Title 4A, 

M^hods: Observable behaviors of children and teachers have been selected and organized 
into five categories; affective, cognitive, language, motor, and creativity. Time samples are 
taken by trained observers on individual children and teachers. Behaviors are sampled xo 
include the range of activities during all wakeful times, and a method is being developed 
to monitor individual activity areas. Short time samples are used to determine the number 
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of children attracted to the area, the duration of their stay, the materials selected^ and 
teacher participation. The data wiU be analyzed in several ways, including summaries of 
the behaviors exhibited by particular individuals^ comparisons of observations for groups 
of children under varying conditions, and comparisions of observations on the same indi- 
viduals over time* The feedbafck to the teacher provided by this information will form the 
basis for decisions about changes in the day care center environment. After the changes 
have been introduced, feedback will again be given to the teacher. Through this process 
of continuous feedback and evaluation, it will be possible to monitor the extent to which a 
school or center actually achieves its interpersonal and cognitive objectives. 
Duration: September 1972-June 1973, 
Cooperating group(s>: Alcea Foundation, 



32-0A-3 AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Investlg|itor(s)t Alice Van Krevelen^ Ph,D,, Chairman, E>epartment of Psychology, 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 40403, 

Purpose: To evaluate the cultural, educationah and psychok>gical values of an interna^ 
tional exchange program for elementary school pupils, 

Subjecti: Four Iranian children: two girls and two boys, age II; and four American chil- 
dren from Berea, Kentucky, 

Methodi: The Iranian cluldren will spend one montti af students'in an American school, 
and the American children will spend one month as students iii'Tehran, Iran, This first 
4 group of exch^ge Students will be studied descriptively and through case study methods. 
Naturalistic observations will be made and lAeasurtng instruments will be developed for 
the project, 

Durallon: November 1972 -continuing. 

Cooperating group(s); International School"to*School Experience, 



32-0A-4 CHILDREN ON CAMPUS: A SURVEY OF PRE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 
AT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 



ERIC 



Invcsllg^toff(s): Bernard ^Greenblatt, M,A,, Associate Professor; and Lois Eberhard* 

M,S,W,, Research Associate, School of Social Policy and Community Services. State 

University of New York at Buffalo. Buffalo, New York 14214, . — 

Purpose; To estimate the nuptber of prekindE^i^en programs on college campuses in 

the United Slates, and to describe selected aspects of these programs. 

Subjects: 310 randomly selected senior coeducational accredited colleges and universities 

in the United St^es, 

Mcthodst A questionnaire was mailed to each college in the study, 
Duralloni October 1970-January 1973, 

Cooperating group(s)2 Women's Bareau, U, S, Department of Labor; Office of Child 
Developments U, S, Depl^rtment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Research Foundation, 
State Upivprsity of New York, 



32-OA-^ THE EFFECT OF BONUS AND BONUS DEDUCTION ON TEACHER 
PERFORMANCE 

[nvcsllgalov(s): Claudia A, Johnson, M,A,, Director. Early, Childhood Education Center. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108, 
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Purpose; To determine the effects of bonus and bonus deduction for teachers who are 

dependent upon increase in a specified activity of their students, 
I Subjects: Four Temale preschool teachers; and 40 boys and girls, ages 3 to S, with normal 
I intelligence* whp attend a university preschool. 

Methodi: The design included a single subject Tor Tour teachers with alternating sequence 
^ of treaVients, Data will be collected Tor each teacher on their positive, negative, and 

neutral interactions and the number of time-outs they use. Data will be collected on the 
I students for their participation in specified classroom activities. They were tested for 
. ^ generalization to other times of day. 

Flndlnfn; There was little generalization; both techniques were effective in dramatically 

increasing student participation. The variables responsible for the student change could 

not be isolated. Teacher response was favorable; no retention was evident in follow-up 
.^^observation, 

^Duration: March 1972-June 1972, 

Coopcratinf froup^s): Psychology Department, University of Utah, ^ 



32^A^6 CIRCUS; MEASUREMENT, RESEARCH. AND DEVELOPMENT 

InvctlJgator(i); Scarvia Anderson, Ph.D,, Executive Director, Special Development, Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, 

Purpott: To develop a comprehensive assessment program for use in nursery school and 
kindergarten to diagnose the educational needs of individual Students, and to evaluate 
program effectiveness, 

Siibjccti: Preschool children throughout the United States, 

Methodi; The development process will include a national survey of thc^ characteristics 
.\ of children and the programs they attend, with special attention to interrelationships 
among pupil and program variables, . Based on experience in the Educational Testing 
ServiccOfficc of the Child Development Longitudinal Study ^f Disadvantaged Children, 
the evaluation of Sesame Street, and other child development research; 16 measures of 
children's interests, cognitive and perceptual Skills, information processing, and divergent 
production have been developed. Instruments to assess teacher and program characteristics 
haVe also been develop^?). All instruments are designed to be used by and to be meaning- 
ful to teachers and others who have no special training in psychology or research. 
Duration: 1971-1974, 



32-OE'1 EARLY IDENTIFICATION OF CHILDREN WITH POTENTIAL SCHOOL 
PROBLEMS, 

InJestlgalDi^i): Theodore G, Brough, M,A,T„ Project Supervisor; Gary D, Dunford, 
Ed^D,, Psychologist; and William P, Hammer, M,S,, Director, Special Services, Pupil 
Personnel Center,' Churchill County School District, Fallon, Nevada 89406, 
Purpose: To develop a screening technique for the detection of potential reading prob- 
lems and other school difficulties amoog rural Children in Nevada, 

SubJccU: 3S0 boys and girls, ages 4*5 to 6^, enrolled, or about to be enrolled, in kinder- 
garten in five small towns in western Nevada, 
' ^ Methodi: The subjects were screened using the Early Detection Inventory (EDI), medi- 
cal screening wai performed, and parents were interviewed for family and medical history. 
Early \n the school year, 125 children were rated on school tasks by teachers and were ad- 
ministered the Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test (MRRT) in the spring. Correlations 
were made between the measures and multiple linear regression equations were developed. 
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Ftndings: The weighted EDI scores are highly correlated to the MRRT scores I year 
later (r = ,49)- The EDI scores are significantly ^related to a simple count of suspected 
physical diflficukies. Approximately IS percent of the EDI score variance is accounted Tor 
by six defined physical dirftculties, white another IS percent is accounted Tor by social and 
family variables. Geographic factors (i.e., size of towrt and distance from metropolitan 
centers) account for about 8 percent of the variance. 
Duration: Spring 1971-spring 1974. 

Cooperatbic group(s): Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfere. 



32-OF-1 TYPES OF BILINGUAUSM AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 
OF NAVAJO CHILDREN 

^^anvesUgitof^s): Kenneth Stafford, Ph.D., Professor, Department of Educational Psy- 

C cBology, Arizona Slate University,. Tempe, Arizona 8S281. 
^ j^^osc: To study the effects of lingual types on the school achievement of Navajo chil* 

djfn. (Lingual types include compound bilinguals, English-speaking monolinguab, and 

Nav^o-spcaking monolinguals.) 

Sul^ceti; Navajo children, attending Window Rock-^Ft. Defiance schools in northern 
Arizona, followed from kindergarten through second grade. . 

Metbodi: ""The same children were studied for a period of 3 years. The children were 
tested on the Metropolitan Readiness Tcsl and the Metropolitan Achievement Test. Infor* 
; mation was collected on (1) IQ score discrepancies which r^ult from the use of different 
types of tests, (i) the best predictors of school su«ess^AiuM3t the effects of early Eriglish 
instruction on later school performance. iStc^ft^search Relating to Childreru Buiietin 26. 
1970, 6S.) 

Findints; Achievement differences were found initially among the lingual types, favoring 
the ones most familiar with the English language. These differences, howler, tended to 
diminish with time spent in school. The specific study of English during the kindergarten 
^ year had a positive effect on the achievement of Navajo-speaking and bilingual children. 
Vast differences in sco^res from these groups were found between culturally biased and less 
biased intelligence test i-esults. 
Duration: September 1970-August 1972. 

Coopermting group<9); Window Rock-Ft. Defiance Schools; Office of Education, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education/and Welfare. , 



32-OF-2 FORMATION OF TEACHERS* EXPECTATIONS OF STUDENTS* 
ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE 

Inv«stlc«tor(9): ^ Sherry L. Willis, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Pennsylvania State Uni* 
versity, S*10S Human Development Building, University Park, Pennsylvania 16802. 
Purpose: To explore the formation of teachers' expectations of students' academic 
performance, including (I) the stability over time, of teachera' rankings of expected stu- 
dent achievement, (2) the ability of their initial rankings to predict students' scores on 
the Metropolitan Reading Test (MRT), (3) the possible influence of knowledge of (e^ 
scores on their second rankings qf expected achievement, and (4) the relation between 
student behavbrs and characteristics as perceived by the teacher and the teacher's rankings. 
Subjects: 74 female grade 1 teachers in the Memphis, Tennessee Public School System 
and the Shelby County School System, who taught all academic subjects in self-contained 
elementary classrooms in middle Class communities. 

If2 ' . ' 
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Mflhodi: Group 1: Teachers were requested to respond to ^luestionnaires and rate their 
pupils on specific physical, socj^t, and academic characteristics. Group II: Teachers 
were asked to discuss their mif^s in unstructured interviews which were tape recorded. 
Both groups of teacliefs-wefe requested to rank order their puf^ls on expected academic 
performance. Data were collected three times: during the first 2 weeks of school, 1 to 2 
weeks after the MRT hact^becn scored by the teachers, and at the end or the^rst semester. 
Finding?: Teachers* rankings oT expected student achievement wpre found to be highly 
stable over time. The correlation between teachers* initial rankir^s and stu^nts* scores 
on the MRT were significant (,0I). Teachers* knowledge of test results may have influenced 
their second rankings of expected achievement, since there was a significant difference 
between teachers* first rankings correlated with MRT scores and teachers* ^ond rank- 
ings correlated with MRT scores. Results from ratings on the questionnaires were com- 
patible with results from interview data. Many additional student behaviors or character- 
istics derived from interview data were f<Sund to correlate significantly with teachers* 
rankings. 

Duntkm: September 1971-August 1972, 

I 

32-OF-3 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE EVALUATION 
OF EOUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 

Invcttlfatoi<f): Bruce Choppin, Ph,D,, National Foundation for Educational Research in 
England and Wales, The Mere, Upton Park. Slough, Bucks, SLI,2DQ, England, 
Purpoie! To study academic achievement in^cngland and Wales in reading compre- 
bension, literature, science, and French, 

Subject!: Students, ages 10 and 14; preuniversity' students; teachers; and school heads 
in England and Wales: 

Mflhods! Research organizations- in Australia, Belgium, Chile, England and Wales, 
Finland, France, West Germany, Hungary, India, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Scotland, Sweden, Thailand, and the United 
^ States have formed a consortium^ the International Association for the Evaluation of 

Educational Achievement <IEA), to compare educational attainment tA relation to different 
forms of school organization, curricula, and teaching methods. Phase I of lE^'s inter- 
national survey of achievement iit mathematics has been completed. Since Phase I find- 
ings were fundamental for school refornr and policy making. Phase II was launched. 
Achievement in science, dvic education, French and English as foreign languages^ read- 
ing comprehension, and literature were studied. The, National F6undation for Educational 
Reiearch (NFER) divided work for Phase II into three stages: Stage 1 — Preparatory 
Pretesting Stage; Stage 2 — Testing in Heading Comprehension, Literature^ and Science; 
and Stage ^ ^ Testing in French, Required information is collected from carefully drawn 
samples of schools and pupils by (1) tests given to the pupils, and (2) questionnaires given 
to the pupils, teachers, and school heads, (Data collected are analyzed by computer with 
data from other countries,) During Stage I, sampling designs and proposals were iortf^- 
lated and analysis programs were developed, lEA organized international meetirlgs and 
attempts were made to develop a conceptual framework for the cross-national evauiatiojtf 
of educational systems. Stage 2: In 1969 the content of instruments and analysis prqgr^s 
previously 4^eloped were modified. Final versions of the tests, questionnaires, and 
attitude scales were developed in 1970; and about 30 pupils from each of 149 secondary 
schools and 159 primary scfiools were tested. Completed test materials were coded and 
checked at nFCR; data from all countries were processed at lEA centers in New York 
and Stockholm, Further analyses of data from-Bngldnd and Wales (i,e,, use of Nuffield 
curricula, existence of selective and comprehensive school systems) arc being carried 
out, (A report on these analyses will be published in 1973,) Stage 3: Final French tests 
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were compiled, covering four major language-skills areas: lisleDing, speakingt reading, 
and writing. Approximately 5,000 pupils in 145 secondary schools were tested in 1971. 
Further international projects are proposed by lEA, such as comparative investigations 
or the context of teaching as represented^ by the classroom environment and teachers* 
behavior, but details have not been finalized. 
Duratton: 1967-continuihg. 

Cooperating group<s)s Strictly international activity is nnanced by intematioDal funds* 
Cooperating groups in England include Schools Council; Department of Education aiu) 
Science; National Foundation for Educational "Research. 

Pitbltcatfotis: Foshay, A. W. (Ed.) Educational achievement of thirteen-year-olds in 
twelve countries. Hamburg: UNESCO Institute Tor Education, 196^ Husen, Torsten (Ed.) 
International study of achie\errmtt in mathermtics: A comparison of twehe countries. 
2 vols. Stockholm: Almqvist and Wiksell, 1967 and New York: Wiley, 1967; Pidgeon, 
Douglas A. (Ed.) School organisation and achievement in mathematics: A national study 
in secondary ^rAoo/^.. Slough: National Foundation Tor Educational Research, 1967; 
Postlethwaite, T. N. School organisation ar^d student: A study based on achie\femenijn 
mathematics in twehe countries. StockhQltn: Almqvist and Wicksell, 1967; Rosenshine* 
Barak. Teaching behaviour and student achkvement. Slough: National Foundation for 
Educational Research, 1971. 



ACADEMIC I'ROORESS IN OPEN AREA VERSUS CLOSED CLASSROOMS 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES ^ > 

lnvesttgat<M<9): W. W. Grant, M.D., Directon Anne E. Bell, M.A., Psychologist; Fred 
Switzer, M.A.. Psychologist, Child Development Clinic, Children's Hospital oi Winnipeg* 
685 Bannatyne Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba R3E OWI, Canada; and M. S. Artanas*", Ph.D. 
Associate Professor, Department of Psychology, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba/Canada. 

Purpose: To investigate the relative merits of the nongraded (open area) school pro- 
gram and the graded (closed classroom) system, in terms of the academic achievement 
of the children during^the first 3 years. 

Subjects! 300 first graders, ages 5-8 to 6-7, equally divided 1>y sex, who attend two 
schools in the same middle class socioeconomic area during 2 successive years. 
Mfthocisr A psychological test battery was administered to all children prior to 
schoor entry. The battery included measures of school readiness, intelligence* visual, 
auditory, and kinesthetic perceptual skills, vocabulary, and visual-motor coordination. 
Further diagnostic testing and individual and group achievement tests have provided 
measures of progress in the two schools. The groups of beginning children in the schools 
were closely matched on IQ and in the various areas of perception examined by the 
preschool battery. 

Flndtnipr At the end of the first 3 years, the children in the graded school were 
making significantly better academic progress. 
Duration: 1969 -continuing. 

Cooperating froup<s)s Department of National Health, Canada; St. Boniface School Board. 
Publicatioku: Copies of the report are available from the investigators. 

NORTH CAROLIfNJA STATE SUPPORTED EARLY CHILDHOOD 
DEMONSTRATION CENTERS 

Invcsllgatof^s): Hugh I. Peck, Ed.O.; Betty Landsburger, Ph.D., Program Consultant; 
and Suzanne Triplett, Program Consultant, Research and Evaluation, Learning Institute 

. / 
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or North Carolina, 1006 Lamond Avenue, Durham, North Carolina '27705, 
PurpoM: To measure the effects of 1 year of kindergarten experience on 5-year- 
old children, 

Subjtcli: Pretest sample: 2,286 children, age 5, Trom various racial and socio- 
economic backgrounds who are enrolled in 54 North Carolina state supported kinder- 
garten centers, Posttest sample: 711 children Trbm 16 centers, ^d 277 randomly 
selected 6-year-old children. 

Methods: This study is a report of the third year (1971-72) of a 3-year evaluation of 
North Caroling state supported kindergartens which began in 1969, The assessment 
instruments administered to the children entering the program includ^ the Home Infor- 
mation Scale (Short Form), to gather information on the child's background; and the 
Preschool Inventory, to gather data on personal-social responsiveness, associative 
vvocabulary,^ and concept activation (numerical and sensory). Tests administered on a 
pre-po$M)asis included the Draw-A-Man Test; the Test of Basic Experiences (language 
and/mathematics); and the Classroom Behavior Inventory, to gather data on the child's 
oversion -extroversion, social behavior, and task-oriented behavior, Tht 6-year-olv 
were administered the Stanford Achievement Test and the Classroom Behavior 
Inventory, ^ 

FindQigp; One of the rcsulu of the LINC evaluation over 3 years demonstrates that 
kindergarten experiences do make positive and significant differences in the noncognitive 
behavior of 5-year-old children, and the children continue to make these changes after 
first giade. 

Duration: December 1969-c6ntinuing.. ^ 
Coopcnitlng gr6up(s): North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction,* 



IMPROVEMENT OF ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH RESIDENTIAL 
BEHAVIORAL MODIFICATION THERAPEUTIC CAMPING EXPERIENCE 

Invcsti|itor<s)i Harve £, Rawson, Ph,D,, Director, Englishton Park Academic Reme- 
diation and Training Center; and Professor, Department of Psychology, Hanover College, 
Hanover, Indiana 47243, 

Purpose: To improve children's academic skills, to change children's attitudes 
towards leaYii'iSt to modify children's behavior* which interferes with learning in the 
classroom, and to have the child experience success in school-type activities. 
Subjects: is boys, ages 8 to 11; 25 boys, ages 11 to 14; 25 boys and girls, ages 6 to-8;' 
and 25 boys and girls, ages 8 to 10, All children experience severe academic difficul- 
ties in normal classrooms, exhibit behavioral disorders, ahdi are avetage or above 
in Intelligence, 

Methods: / A control test design will be used with pre- and posttesting for all groups 
to measure (1) attention span, through a direct behavioral observation method; (2) atti- 
todcs tovl^ards teachers, peers, school subjects, and school settings, through thCf^ use of 
projectivf^ tests; and (3) changes in academic self-concept, peer relationships, social 
reta]iati(>n, and likeabUity, through specially designed behavioial tests. Data wifl be 
analyzed through analysis of variance, 

Fiiidln»: There were significant improvements in academic self-concept, like- 
ability/ peer interaction, aggressiveness* and attention span among the children who 
participated in the program. There were also significant increases in school behavior 
and giades, once the child returned to the regular clasirtK>m, 
I^ufadoit: 1970-continuing, 

CooMratiitf group(s): Ohio Vall^ Presbytery; Lincoln Trails Synod of the United 
t»rcM>yterian Church, 

PuUkuloiu: Rawson, H. E, A<f)9rdemic remediation and behavior 'Modification: Mar- 
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nagp in a suTniner school camp. Elementary School Journal (\n press); Rawson/H.E. 
Behavior Tnodiflcation in a suTniner camp setting: Englishton ^Park. Journal of Health* 
Physical Educaihn and Recreation (in press); Raw^on, Specialized camping pro- 

grams ^nd ^behavior change: Three years of research. Camping Magazine (in press). 

32-OG'1 A STUDY OF ADJUSTMENT TO NURSERv/ SCHOOL THROUGH SHIFTS - 
IN BEHAVIOR - ^ 

lnvestlgitor(s): Pramila Phatak, Ph.D.. Reader;/and Panil Dave, M.Sc/* Lecturer* Child 
■^Development Departmeni, Faculty of Home Science* Umvcrsity of flaroda, Baroda* 
Gujarai, India. ^ 
^ Puipose: To study changes in children's behavior patterns as they proreed through 

schooU to study how early behavior pa^erns relate to later ones, arid study the stability 
of these patterns over time in individual chililrien. 
Subjects: 16 boyi and 8 girl^ who began school in 1968. 

Methods: The children were observed When they bej^an school, at ^the end of the first^ 
term (3 months)* and at ihe end of the «econd term (6 months). Data were collected on 
independence^ interaction with teachers, interaction with other children, and school 
acceptance. A Q-test was used to determine the significance of shifts towards more 
positive attitudes. ^ " ^ ' ^ 

Findings: In thei^ dc^velopment of self-reliance* the children were fpund to go through 
a stage of not being spjjfntanedus in their interaction with others, or being independent 
but isolated. Most of the children avoid teachers or are indifferent towards them before 
accepting them as^ friendly adults or as helpful authority. Children interact with teachers 
formally or as substitute parents. The children are indifferent to other children initially 
but gradually accept them as a part of the situation or their society. In terms of school 
adjustment! the children shift from accepting school as an extension of the home or 
social play situation to accepting it as an independent situation, however, they do not 
develop a relaxed attitude towards school. 
Duration: June I96a-April 1972. 

Publications: Results of the stu^y are available from the investigators. 



32 OG 2 SCHOOLS WITHOUT FAILURE: AN EVALUATION OF THE 
GLASSER APPROACH 

]nve3tigator<s): Drupe D. Keepes, Ed.D., Director, Department of Educational Tech* 
nology, Palo Alto Unified School Districts 25 Churchill Avenue, Palo Aho, California 
94306: and Patricia Engle. Ph.D., School of Education* University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. Chicago. Illinois 60680. 

Purposet To evaluate the effectiveness of % systematic application of the idea of build* 

ing success rather than failure identities in elementary school children. 

Subjects: About 300 students in each of two schools, grades kindergarten through 12* 

who represent a cross-section of socioeconomic status and ethnic groups. 

Methods: One school followed the traditional approach, while the second applied the 

, methods advocated by William Glasser for building success identities. (Glasser, W. 

1 Schooh without failure. New York: Harper and Row* 1969.) A time series design was 

used with some comparisons made between the traditional and the Glasser school. 
Measuring instruments included the Sears Self-Concept Scale, CrandairB Internal Attri- 
bution Responsibility Scale, classroom observations, attendance data, and achievement 
and ability lesi scores> ^ 
Findings: Tentative findings indicate generally positive re^ult^^ 
Ouritlon: September 1969-November 1972, 
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CoopmHni |foup(«): ^rat«;atQrs Trainii^ Center^ 'Los Angeles. 
Publkiflom; Copies of the ripi^n are ayailable. from the inve^igators, \ 

N 

32*00*3/ TEACHER STRATEOIES AND STUDENT ENOAGEMENT IN LOW INCOME 
AREA CLASSROOMS 

Jnve9tl|9t9r(9): Robert D. Hess, Ph.D., Professor; and Ruby Takanishi Knowlcs, 
Research Assistant^ School of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California 94305, 
Putposc: To ^tudy the methods teachers empfoy to interest and engage students in class* 
room learning, and to investigate teacher strategies and student engagement in self* 
contained and open plan classes. 

Subjects: Tochers and students from low income area schools. During the Hrst year of 
the study, third and fourth grade classes in nine schools were studied; duriilg the second 
year, grades kindergarten through 6 in one school were studied. 

Methods: Students and teachers were observed in natural classroom settings at selected 
times during the 'school year. Two observation instruments were developed for the study: 
the Student Engagement Observation Instrument, which records student interest and in* 
volvement in classroom laming; and the Teacher Strategies Observation Instrument, 
which records the use of teacher engagement strategies. Student and teacher behaviors are 
recorded simultaneously to permit linkages between both in data analysis. 
Duration; October 1970-November 1974, 

Cooperating group(s); Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teachings. 
Stanford University, 

Publications: Technical Report Scries of Stanford Center for Research and Development 
in Teadiing, Stanf<tfd University. Stanford, California 94305, 



32-0G-4 THE IDENTIFICATION OF PHYSICAL SETTINGS THAT FOSTER TOWN* 

AND FARM-REARED CHILDREN'S USE OF AND ADJUSTMENT TO 

DAY CARE AND PRESCAOOL PROGRAMS 
* 

Inve9tlptor(s); Lawrence V, Harper, Ph,D;, Assistant Professor, Department of Applied 
Behavioral Sciences, University of California at Davis, Davis, California 95616, 
Purpose; To determine the effects of different physical settings and types of materials on 
the play,. general adjustment, and social behavior of |>re5ehool children, 
Subjeeta; Approximately 28 children, ages 3 to 5, equally divided by sex. 
Methods; Weekly I5*minutc time samples of behavior were collected during free play for 
40* to 60*minute periods. Child behaviors in undisturbed settings were examined to obtain 
baseline data during the first year of the study. During the next 3 years, settings, were sys- 
tematically manipulated to determine their effects on child behavior Data were collected 
in a university nursery school throughout three ^lO^wcek quarters. 
Duration: Fall 1971-summer 1975, 

Publications; Preliminary results of the study are available from the investigator. 



32-6g-6 WESTTOWN SCREENING PROJECT 

Invesdgatorifl): David J. Sands, Ph.D., Medical Research Setentist, Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute, Henry Avenue and Abbottsford Road, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19129; and Margaret Morgan. M,A^^CIinical Psychologist. Westtown School, Westtown, 
Pennsylvania 19395, 
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Purpose: To develop a screening technique to describe and identiry the personaliry char- 
acteristics or entering residential students at the Westtown School, Westtown, Pennsyl- 
vania (a (irivate Friends school with day and residential studetfts), ^ 
$ubjects: Approximately 200 boys and girls, ages 13 to IS, who ai% entering residential 
'Students and are above average in intelligence and academic achievement, . 
Methods: The Cattell High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) and^e Thcj^tic 
Apperception Test (TAT) were administered to all students over a 2-yea*3period. In the 
spring of each year, the children are divided into three groups; very well adjusted?,'^ ad- 
justed, and poorly adjusted. Test scores are then compared anH>ng groiips. 
Findings; In the first year, the HSPQ and the TAT discriminated the poorly adjusted 
group from the combined adjusted and well adjusted groups. 
Duration: September 1971-May 1974, 



32 01-1 ' THERAPEUTIC PRESCRIPTIONS IN AN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOL 

Invtstlgilorts); David F. Duncan, M,A., President, Alternatives for Troubled Youift, |nc,, 
2301 Lou Ellen Lane, Houston, Texas 77018, 

Purpose; To demonstrate the cfTectivcness of using teachers as lay thcrapiists in an 
alternative school after providing them with individualized therapeutic. prescrjpttons for 
problem children based on psychological testing alwt^ interviews by a treatment specialist. 
Subjects: All boys and girls, ages 12 to 18, in a priva^, nonprofit alternative school. The 
subjects are aKtpoij^ts, potential dropouts, or have school behavior problems. 
Methods: Teacher ratings, cmpirjpil behavior counts, and objective test results will be 
used to demonstrate any changes in the children's, behavior^ The Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory and Leary's Interpersonal Checklist will' be administered to all 
children, ^ 
Flndtnts: Both personality tests have been found to be effective in developing a quick, 
accurate clinical picture which can be used by teachers. 
Duration: November 1972-May 1973, 

Cooperating Kroup<s>; The Humanite Educational Foundation. 



32-OJ-1 HOME START I 

InvesHgatorts^: Ralph Scott, Ph,D„ Director, Educational Clinic, University of Northern 
Iowa, Cedar Falls, Iowa S06I3. ^ 

Purpose: To enable parents to become mo^ effective teachers of their preschool chil'* 
drcn. and to facilitate children's preschool development to prepare them for classroom 
learning, 

SubJecCs: Two groups of children, age 4, who^ reside in four sociocconomically deprived 
school attendance centers. The Horizontal Home Start (HHS) group consisits of 20 Black 
females, 20 Black males, 20 white females, and 20 white males,' The Vertical Home Start 
(VHS) group consists 6t 47 Black and 24 white children, ' 

Methods: The HHS children were giveiTI year of prekindcrgarten enrichment primarily 
in classroom activities; the VHS group was given 3 years of similar enrichment. The VHS 
program served the same group of studenta from the ages of 2 to S, and the program focused 
on parental concerns and parental involvements, J*o control for home background factors, 
the Primary Mental Abilities (PMA) scores of children in both groups were compared with 
the scores of their older siblings who had not participated in the program. The PMA .was 
administered in the early fall of grade 1 for the HHS group and all siblings, while the VHS 
group was given the test when they reached age S. 
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Findinei: There is evidence that less vulnerable children who have less need for eariy 
enrichment^e more likely to be enrolled in a limited -^x^lment enrichment program. 
Score gains of the VHS group were more extensive than gains ofihe HHS group when bmh 
groups were compared with their siblings. Greater gains were madefy both groups in 
the Verba^l Mining and Pc^ptual Speed subtests; while neither proj^am significarttly 
influenced the Spatial Relaticms subtest scores. The V.^S group scored signKkantly higher 
than their siblings on the.Nun^ber Facility subtest, biit the HHS group did nor 
Dumtioii: 1966-1974^ 

PubHcMtionsr Copies of the study ar^ available from the investigator. 



32-OJ-2 f^VALUE IMPOSITION IN EARLY EOUCATION; FACT OR FANCY 

lMfst^tof(s): Richard Elardo, Ph,D,, Research Associate; and Bettye M, Caldwell, 
Ph,D,, Director, Center for Early Development and Education, University of Arkansas, 
814 Sherman Street, Little Rock, Arkansas -72202, 

Purpoae; To determine the extent to which parents, paraprofessionaK and teachers 
. endorse the objectives that guide the introduction of learning activities in an early child- 
hood intervention program. ' * 
f (J Subjects: 44 motHers with preschool children enrolled in intervention programs in the 
Little Rock area; 27 teachers; and 37 paraprofessionals. 

Methods:' AH subjects completed a 75-item questionnaire containing 54 objectives which 
' were goals of the intervention programs <and 21 items which were not. Subjects respomted 
^ ' with "yes," "no " *r "not sure" for each question (e.g., "While in school, J think children 

3 to 6 years of age should Icarn to play safely\„ tea^e classmates name the days of 

the week refuse to do what adults say"^, 

Findings: The phenomenon of middle class value imposition does not seem to be present 
in the group studied. All subjects tended to share ihe same objectives and goafsior children 
^ in the intervention programs. Parents placed more positive value on aggression than did 
teachexs. 

Duration; September 1i6t7l-Pet>niary 1972, 

Cbopcriting group(»): Office of ChikI Development, U. S, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. ' 

Pidilicitions; Copi||of the slvi^ are available from the investigators. 



32*OJ*3 PARENTS' USE OF A SELF-TUTORING PROGRAM: "PREPARING 
YOUR PRESCHOOL CHILO FOR SCHOOL" 

Invest]gitof(s); Alvin Price, Ph.D., Associate Professor; Owen Caho<?n, Ed.D., Assistant 
Professor; and Lynn Scoresby, Ph.D.,^ Associate Professor, Department of Child Devel- 
opmenf, Brigham Young University, Proyo, Uuh 84601. 

Purpose; To determine which community agencies can most effectively dispense parent* . 
oriented training materials to parents, and to determine which agencies can get parents to 
use the materials effectively, 

SiAt|eclB; 12 families with kindergartners in each of nine schools, school personnel, PTA 
^ members, and community school liaisons, (The schools are divided equally among three 
^ socioeconomic areas: high, middle, and low,) 

^ Mtltiods: The three delivery systems (school personnel, PTA, community school or- 
t ganizatton) will each use a school from each socioeconomic level as a target. Parents' 
attitudes and attitude change will be measured by the Ideal Family Unit Inventory, The 
chiklren*s reading readiness will also be measured. Data will be analyzed through anal- 
ysis of variance, 
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Dumtion: January 1972-Junei973. 
Cooperitlncgfoup(s): Provo, Utah School t; Provo, Utah ?TA^ 



32 OJ 4 EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED; PARENT EFFECTIVENESS TRAIfVING 



Investifator(s); Walter S. Lee, Ed.D., Coordinator of Sfiecial EducatibnTTamalpais U^ion 
High School District, P. O. Box 605, Larkspur, California 94903. 

Purpose;' To improve communication between parents and their educationally handicapped 
children; and to increase (1) the children's social and academic perfoimancc and self- 
esteem. (2) parental knowledge and understanding of their handicapped children, and (3) 
parental knowledge and understanding 'of their own behavior and relationship with their 
child. 

Subjects; 42 parents of high schoofstudients who are currently enrolled in special educa* 
tion programs Tor Icaming disabilities. 

Methods; The program involves two groups of 21 parents. Ten weekly sessions of 3 
hours each are conducted Tor each group. In the first eight scions, each parent receives 
a textbook) workbook, and other informational and practice materials. Both parents are 
taught jhow to talk and listen to their children. Demonstrations, role playing, classroom 
exercises, and tape recordings are used to show the parents how they block communication 
from their child. Training, coaching, an? practice are provided each parent to develop 
particular skills such as actiwe listening. The last two sessions consist o( a group cgun* 
seling experience for the parents which gives them an opportunity to explore and discuss 
some or their concerns about theb relationship with their child and his school Icaming 
difficulty. A number or psychometric and behavioral rating instruments will be used. Data 
will be analyzed through nonparametric statistics. 
DumtroD: October 1972-ApriI 1973. 



32-0J^5 CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF STUDENT CITIZENSHIP, RIGHTS, 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

Invcs4ic»tor<s); Arthur E. Thomas. Ed.D., Director, Center for the Study o( Student Cit- 
izenship^ Rights, and Responsibilities, 1145 Germantown Street, Dayton^ Ohio 45408. 
Purpose; To educate local parents in basic school procedures (e.g., testing, school dis- 
cipline, choice of personnel, and the role of resident groups in interacting with the school 
system; tojmprove the treatment and assistance, for juvenile offenders by suggesting 
improvements in the processing, treatment, and detention of juveniles^ and in existing 
correction institutions; to promote new forums for democratic participation in the operation 
and improvement of schools; and to provide youths and their families an alternative by 
which to effect change within the existing governmental structure. 
Subjects; Af^proximately 40,000 parents and students in Dayton, Ohio. 
Methods; A program has been implemented to teach students and their parents the laws 
which are related to students' and juveililes^^ights and how they can protect themsehres 
through the use of those laws. ^ ^ 

Findings; Both parents and students aje more Jcnowledgeable about school laws and 
procedures as a result of the program. The Dayton School System and other systems in 
the arta are changing policies and procedures. 
Duntfon; November 1970-continuing. ^ 

Cooperittng group(s); Legal Service Program, Office of Economic Opportunity; Division 
of Education, National Urban League. 

Publtcitlons; Community power and student rights; An interview with Dr Arthur E. 
Thomas. Harvard Education Reviews May 1972. 
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32-OJ-6 "MOTHER. MONTESSORK AND ME": 
^ AND INTERVENTION PROJECT 



MOTHER-CHILD INTERACTION 




32-OK-1 



Invcstig|itoT(s): Christine Kallstrom, M.Ed,, Director, Mtd-Cities Learning Center. Box 
1191, Arlington, Texas 791 10; and Velma Schmidt, Ph.D,, Professor, Department of Early 
Childhood, North Texas State University, Denton, Texas 76203, 

Purpose: To ^e&s the effects of a -inother-child interaction and intervention project 
on young children. 

Subjccte: Three groups: (1) 6 high risk infants, ages 0 to 2, (2) ]4 normal and hand- 
icapped children combined, ages 2 to 6, and (3) 48 normal, gifted, and handicapped chil- 
dren combined, ages 2 to 6. 

^ethods: Data were collected through observation scales, m&lical histories, neurolog- 
id^l evaluations, Q^orts, parent attitude scales, situation questionnaires, and mini- 
lectures. The standardized Mests employed included the Bayley Scales of Infant Devel- 
opment, Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test> and a closure 
test, \ ' 

Fbidbigs:\ Q-sorts revealed that the mothers of handicapped children ordered ""what 
was rhost i^oportant" and "what they observed" in direct relation to their child's specif- 
ic weakness. Mothers oY^the non handicapped children ordered developmental milestones 
more in terms of spontaneity and motor development (characteristics the handicapped 
had, but the]l'\motihers did not recognize as important). 
Duration: Sep^niber 1970-September 1975,. 
^ \ 

\ 

\ \ 

ERQiENCV SCHOOL "ASSISTANCE PROGRAM: COMMUNITY GROUPS 

InvcsHcatoT(s): Donald Bkttt M.A., Research Director, Creative Learning Center 16)6 
East llRi^ois, Dallas, Texas 7521 6,^ 

Purpose: \To evaluate the eff^lsNDf a desegregated project on visijors to the schooK 

on the scho^ children, and on tn^ sukff and parents of the children. 

Subjects: AlK^isitors to the school dHring a 3-month period; and children attending 

the school, \ ^ 

Methods: Pre- a>^ postvisit quest ion naii^^ were administered to the visitors, and 

statistical comparisons were made to evaluate their changes in opinion. Graduate students 

rated changes in the ch^dren*s behavior througlf.the use of pre- and postdesegregation 

videotapes of special classe^ ■ ^ 

Foldings: Visitors* opinioni changed towards favoring integration on all questions; 

three of the eleven changes wek^ significant. Most of the visitors were highly in favor of 

integration initially, \ 

Duration: November 197i-JanuaryiS73, 

Cooperating group(s): Dallas Indepeml^nt School District, 




32-OK-2 THE SUPREME COURT DECISION AND A'DMISSION POLICIES AT A 
FORMERLY ALL-WHITE SCHOOL FOR ORPHANS 

IitvcitltPtoT(t): Arthur E, Fink, Ph,D,. Professor, Scii6$l of Social Work, University of 
North Carolina, Chape^.Hill, North Cardlina 27514, 

Piirpoic: To examine the effects of the Supreme Court de^ion on the admission policy 
of a formerly all-white school for orphans in North Carolina^ 
Subject!: Orphans, ages 6 to 18, attending all-white boarding spools in North Carolina, 
Methods: An examination will be made of the legal aspects andl^attitudes and practices 
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of administrators, teachers, alumni, general public, and proressiojials. Data were collected 
through court records, newspaper items, and anter views. 
Duntton: May 1970-June 1973, , 

Coopertthit sroup(3y± institute for ^Research in Social Sciences, University of North 
\^ Carolina, ^ 

Publications: Changing philosophies and practices in North Carolina orphanages. North 
Carolina Hisiorical Review. 1971, 48(4), 333-355, 



Specific Skills 




\ 

32*PA-1 ALTERNATIVE RESPONSE MEASURES FOR MATHEMATICAL BEHAVIORS 
ON NUMERICAL TASKS IN PRESCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Iiivestitttor(s): Thomas Yawkey, Ph,D,, Assistant Professor, Department 6r Early 
Childhood Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 20742, 
Puipotf^ To explore conservation responses to mathematical tasks of inequality using 
^the verbal report (Piaget) and pointing responses (Skinner) in young children, to establish 
whether number conservation bchaViors evidence a developmental or acquisitional r^-^ 
actional sequence in young children, to identify the effects of verbal pretraining for 
number and words "^greater than" and "^same as,*" and to determine differences be- 
tween sexes in ability to conserve number 

Subjects: 120 children: 12 boys and 12 girls in each of five age groups (3, 4, 5, 6, 7) 
from a middle socioeconomic population as represented by the white collar occupations 
of the heads of households. 

Metliods: A2X5X2X2X3 factorial analysis of variance with repeated measures 
design was used. One group was trained in specific vocabulary, and the other group was 
not trained All children v^ere given mathematical transformations dealing with conser- 
vation. All responses gathered were analyzed using Piagetian (verbal report) and Skinner- 
ian (pointing response) techniques, and all responses elicited under the Piagetian query 
were classified by judges to determine whether the content evidenced or did not evidence 
conservation. Newman-Keuls tests were employed as postmortem tests for mean 
differences. 

Findings: Using the Skinnerian response measure, a developmental sequence in the 
acquisition of math behaviors in conservation were indicated by (1) consecutively in- 
creasing mean responses and age levels 3 to 4 significantly difTering from ages 5 to 7. 
and (2) a significant interaction effect of age X task illustrated that two numerically 
unequal rows of stimuli immediately opposite, parallel^ and in a 1:1 correspondence 
were perceived differently than two numerically unequal rows of stimuli parallel and 
opposite but lacking 1:1 correspondence between rows. With the Piagetian response, the 
notion of the devek>pmental acquisition of mathematical behaviors was supported by 
(1) consecutively increasing mean responses of young children and age levels 3 to 5 
significantly differing from ages 6 to 7, and (2) no other main or interaction effects were 
significant. No signiftcanl differences were found between trained and untrained condi- 
tions. No significant mean performance differences between sexes were noted with the 
verbal report. With the symptom response a significant sex X trial interaction resulted: 
females outperformed males on certain tasks, while the males outperformed females 
on one task. 

Duration: May 197 1 -completed. 
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Coopcmtinf troup(s): ' Graduate Bducation Studies Cound), University or Illinois; 
Computer Science Center, University of Maryland. 
PuWtc«4ions: Journal of Experimental E4ucation^ 1971, 40^ 88-96* 



32-PB-1 SEMANTIC PREFAMIUARIZATION AND READING COMPREHENSION 

Invcs4tfatof<9): Alan M. Lesgold, Ph.D., Research Associate and Assistant Professor, 
Department of Psychology; Learning Research arid Development Center^ University of 
PitUburgh, 107 M.LB., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213. 

Purpose: To determine whether semantic set is important in reading comprehension; 
whether poor comprehend ers, who are good decoders^ suffer production and/or mediation 
dendencies in achieving and using appropriate semantic sets; and whether any skill 
dendts can be overcome through instruction* 
. Subjects: Approximately 200 boys and girls, ages 8 to 10, attending urban public schools. 
Methods: A prefamiliarization treatment was given prior to an extemporaneous 
ing of text. A test of comprehension^ was then administere4* Data were collected on t^ 
number of correct answers to questions and the number of facts correctly recalled from 
text in the free recall procedure. Data were also collected on vocabulary reading scores 
and reading comprehension scores. 
^ Findtnts: Semantic pi^fanuliaQzation was found to improve free recall performance 
without improving question*^answering performance. 
Duration: June 1972-November 1973. 
Codperatinf group(s); National Institute of Education. 
PubHcatloiu: Copies of the report are available frorh the investigator. 



32-PB-2 READING DISABIUTY AND ASYMMETRY OF PERCEPTION IN THE 
VISUAL HEMIFIELDS 

Investit»tor(s): Leonard Katz/Ph.D.» Associate Professor^ Department of Psychology, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 06268. 

Purp<»sc: To study the acquisition and memory storage of spelling pattern information 
amon^oung children. 

Subjects: Several groups of 15 to 30 boys and girls, ages 6 to 9. ' 
Methow; Words or bigrams are tachistoscopically presented to the left or right 
visual /leld while the subjects Tixate centrally. The primary dependent variable is the 
^numtrer of letters correctly reported. The children are either divided into groups of 
good and poor readers or the entire range of reading ability is used. 
Flndlnts; All right handed children were found to see more letters correctly in the 
, right visual Held (presumably, in the left cortex). Poor readers show greater equality 
between visual fields (cortical hemisphere) than good readers. 
Duration: March 1972-Febru^ry 1973. 



32-PB-3 CONSERVATION AND READING READINESS 

lnvc3llfator^9): Beverly Brekke, Ed.D.i Assistant Professor; John Williams, Ph.D., 
Professor* Department of Education, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota 58201: and Steve Herlow, Ptt*D., Associate Professor, Department of Education, 
^ Kansas State University* Manhattan, fUnsas 66502. \ ^ 

P ' Purpose; To determine what relatiori^hips exist between selected tasks of conserva- 

tion and* selected factors of reading readihess. 
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Subject9:^46 boys and 35 girls in Ii^ grade, ag^s 70 to 91 months^ with mental ages 
from 58 to 102 months^ > 
Methods: Piagetian procedures were employed, 

Flndlngi: Conservation was Tound to be positively and moderately correlated with 
reading readiness. It should be taken into account as an additional measure of readiness 
for beginning reading instruction. 
Duration; May 1970^ompleted, 

PubUcatioDi: To be published in Journal of Genetic Psychology. December 1973, 

\ 

32-PC-1 CHILDREN'S ARTISTIC ABILITIES 

' Investl|atoF(s): David Perking Ph.D,^ Director; and Howard Gardner^ Ph.D,, Co- 
director^ Harvard Project Zcro^ Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
Longfellow 315, Cambridge^ Massachusetts 021 38. 

PuiiMMc; To determine the ways in which artistic skills develop naturally during 
childhood and to investigate mkhods for training aesthetic skills. 

Subjects: Matched groups of children, ages 7, 9, 11, and 14, primarily from middle 
class communities^ 

Methods: The present study focuses on sensitivity to artistic style and on metaphoric 
thinking. 

Duration; 1969^ontinuing. 

Cooperating group(s): National Science Foundation; Spencer Foundation; Livingston 
Fund; Milton Fund, Harvard University, 

Publications: Style sensitivity in children. Human Development, 1972, IS, 335*338, 



Special Education 



32<QE<1 FIFTH YEAR RESULTS IN EXPERIMENTS IN EARLY ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Investlgator(s): Robert Horion. Ph,D„ Professor, Department of Sociology* Iowa State 
University. Ames.Jowa SOOlO; Edscl L, Erickson. Ph,D„ Professor, and Martha Bullock 
Lamberts. M A,. Research Fellow, Department of Sociology, Western Michigan Univer* 
sity, Kalamazoo. Michigan 49QP1; and Jane Bonnell, Ph.D., Liaison, Office of Testing 
and Evaluation, Grand Rapids Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Michigan 49S02, 
Purpose; To evaluate the first group of children to e^fp^rience S yean of Head Start 
education in the Grand Rapids Public School System, and to prepare a longitudinal data 
bank on all children in the school system at this grade level to permit a follow*up 
comparison study. 

Subjects: 124 boys and girls in grade 3 of the compensatory Folio w*Thro ugh Program, 
and control groups of children composed of inner city, fringe area, and outer city chll* 
dren in noncompensatory programs. 

Methods; The groups of children were compared on the btsis of the Stanford *Binet 
Intelligence Scale and the Metropolitan Achievement Test AH children in the school 
system were compared on achievement. Random samples of children were selected from 
each group of children for IQ testing. Through a computer analysis system^ demographic 
variables were selected which had the greatest interaction efTects In combination with 
the program, 
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Findings: The children in the program were found to be above national norms for 
comparable inner city children, almost 1 year ahead of their inner city cohorts in the 
^ same city. Measures of central tendency favored the outer city children on achievement 
and IQ. but these may be biased by a few extremely high scores by outer city pupils. 
Duritton: February l972*August 1972. 
' Fublkitlofii: Two reports on the study. (1) Fifth year results in experiments in 
early elementary education, and (2) Vital statistics on the third year pupils of Grand 
Rapids Public Schools. Data Bank /, are available from; Grand Rapids Public Schools. 
Office of Testing and Evaluation, Grand Rapids. Michigan 49502. 



32*QE*2 PRE'POST ITEM ANALYSIS OF A THERAPEUTIC PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN WITH LEARNING DISABILITIES 

Invcstlgitor^s): Edward Wasserman. M.D.. Professor and Chairman; Elkan E. Snyder. 
Ed<D.. Associate Professor; and Harvey Asch, Ph.D., Assistant Professor. Department 
of Pediatrics. New York Medical College. Flower and Fifth Avenue Hospitals. 1249 Fifth 
Avenue. New York. New York 10029. 

Purpose: To correct learning disabilities in a disadvantaged population of children 
with normal intelligence. 
. Subjects: 25 boys and 5 girls, 7 to 11. The children are. primarily from disadvan- 
taged Puerto Rican backgrounds. 

Methods! Medical, psychological, educational, social, and speecl^nd bearing diagnos* 
tic evaluations were conducted. Special education processes anc^^i^^ing techniques will 
be employed, and the children will be grouped in high and low ct^dsy levels. 
Findings: Increases were found in proHciency scores on psychological and education 
parameters. , ^ 

Duration: September 1970-December 1973. 

Publleatlotis: A neglected aspect of learning disabilities—Energy output level. Journal 
ofUarning Disabilities. 1972. 5(3). 



32-QE 3 THE LONGITUDINAL OBSERVATION AND INTERVENTION STUDY: 
A PRELIMINARY REPORT 

Invcstlgatoils)! Bettye M. Caldwell. Ph.D.; Phyllis T. Elardo. Ph.D.; Richard Flardo. 
Ph.D/. and Ann Campbell. B.A.. Cent<fr for Early Development and Education. University 
of Arkansas. 814 Sherman, Little Rock. Arkansas 72202. 

Purpose? To determine precisely when the^decline ffi development of disadvantaged 
* children begins, to identify those functions in which it first appears, and to assess the 
effectiveness of different types of intervention to prevent the decline. 
Subjects: l20 infants and their mothers. 

Methods: The infants were recruited at approximately 6 months of age and will be 
studied until 3 years old. Each infant was assigned to one of four treatment groups on 
the basis of his score on a home observation measure (tl^e Home Observation for Measure-^ 
ment of the Environment). Group I was tested using one of the Bayley Scales of Infant 
Development at differing intervals (approximately every 6 months); Group 2 was tested 
using the Bayley test at frequent intervals; Group 3 .was tested, and infant teaching 
materials were used; and Group 4 was tested and home vijtits were made twice a month. 
The home visits included demonstrations on how to help babies learn. 
Flndln|s: Tentative results indicate that the developmental decline occurs by ;ige 18 
months, and that the children in Group 4 have not shown any superior perf(frmancc. 




Dumtioii: November 1970-November 1973. ^ 
CcMpcniHng (roap<i): Orfice or Child Devtlopment, U. S. Department o( Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Little Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkaniai. 
PublkatloM: Paper presented at the Southeastern' Conference on Research in Child 
Development, Williamsburg, Virgihia, April 1972. Copies of the paper are available from 
the investigators. 



32-QE-4 SUMMER DROP-IN EVALUATION 

Invet4|ator(i): Andrew F. Randazzo. Ph.D., Clinical Psychologist, Convalescent 
. HospiUl for Children, 2075 ScjvttsviUe Road, Rochester, New York 14623. 
Pkvpoir >To compare trained socidtberipUts' and high school counselors* ratings o( 
behavioral changes in children who participated in an inner city^ summer drop-in program. 
* SiibilactK 20 inner dty children, predominantly Blacky ages 6 to 13. 
" Mdbodi: The Devereux Child Behavior Rating Scale was completed Tor each child by 
a trained sociotherapist and high school counselor, bother whom worked directly with^ 
the child at the beginning* during, and at the end o( the g^week program. Each DeAreux 
factor was analyzed by means o( an analysis o( variance. The foctors were rates o( status 
and test. 

Ftndbigs: There were no significant difTeiencct between measures taken before and 
after the program. The counselors and therapists differed significantly on some factors 

)in their ratings of deviance. 
Duration: June t972-September 1972. \ 
Publications Copies of the study are available from the investigator. 



32-OE*6 HOME EDUCATION PROJECT FOR INNER CITY PRESCHOOLERS 

lBV«tt|aloi<a): Sbter Margaret t. Healy, B.V.M., PkD., Director, Teacher Education, ^ 
Department of Education, Mundelein Col|egc, 6363 Shertdan Road, Chicago. Illinois 60660. 
P ui poi t: To conduct an experimental home education progrmni for disadvanttged chil* 
dren unable to attend a neighborhood child development center. 

Subftcts: Approximately IS families with childrent ages 2 and 3, who reside in a dis* 
advantaged, predominantly Black neighborhood in Chicaga 

Mdbodi: A team of thref community women will be employed and trained to work in 
the program. They will Wke weekly visits to the selected homes, bringing learning 
materiais, and will demonstrate their uses. Each week new learning materials will be 
supplied and left in the home for use by the parent and child. A psychologist will give 
inservice training to the project team and will offer therapy to the participating families. 
The Stanford*Binet Intelligence Scale will be administered to the cMldren, and a follow* 
up program will be conducted to determine whether gains made at ages 2 to 3 hold 
through later schooling and adulthood. 

Duration: 197U1973. . ' 

Cooperating groiip(>)^ National Institute of Mental Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration. Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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PRESCHOOL SPECIAL EDUCATION AND HABILrFAtlVE PROGRAM FOR 
INNER CITY YOUTHS AND THEIR FAMILIES ^ ^ 

lnvcstl|ttoi<t): Ann Moxtey, Ph.D., Psychologist, Community Diagnostic Clinic, 1000 
Elmwood Avenue, Rochester, New York 14620; and Gretchen D. Tucker, M.A., Reietrch 
Evaluator, Preschool Special Education ^Program, City School District^ SO Plymouth 
Avenue North, Rochester, New York I46I4. 

Purpoic: To provide Jn tl}& Inner city and Model Cities &rea a center-based model 
preschool special educaUdn and habilitative program for children ^ith developmental 
disorders. \ ^ ^ 

Sub|eclB: Approximately 30 inner city and Model Cities children, ages 0 to 6, who 
have devdopmental disorders (e.g., mentally retarded, emotionajljndiilurbed, phyaic^Uy 
-htfhdicapped, hearing disabled, and multihandicapped). 

Methods: Alt children are evaluated at 6^month intervals. Both standardized tests and 
developmental scale norms are used to assess the children*s skills. Instruments used 
include the Bayley Scales of Infant Development; Stanford-Binet iDtclligence Scale; 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence; Sequenced Inventory of Language 
Development; developmental scale norms for fine motor, gross motor, and letf-help 
skilb; Wilcoxon Matched -Pairs; and Signed-^Ranks Test. 

Flndlnvi: Significant increases were found in intellectual and language functioning and 
among chihlren in the second year of the program. No significant changes were found in 
self-help skills or among children in community programs after a Nyear follow*up. 
Coopcnllni groupft): Bureau of Education for Handicapped, Dffke of Education, U, S, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; City School District, Rochester, New York; 
Monroe Developmental Services. 

Ptiblicatloitt: Copies of the report are available from the investigators. 
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32-RB-1 EVALUATION OF PARENT-CHILO CENTERS AND THE ADVOCACY 
COMPONENT 

Invettigiitoiti): Douglai Holmes, Ph^D., Director; and Monica Holmes* Ph.D., Associate, 
Center for Community Research, 33 West 60th Street, Ninth Floor, New York, New York 
10023. ^ 
Purpott: To evaluate the impact of the Parent*Chikl Centers (PCC) on parents and 
children* and to document progress of the Advocacy Component (AC) program in its 
first year. 

Subjects: 440 parents of children, ages 3 to 4, who are participants in the PCC pro- 
gram; and 175 families and 35 public agencies involved in the AC program. 
Melhodi: The PCC offers education* social services, hcajih, and nutrition services 
to low income children* ages 0 to 3, and their families. After participating in the pro- 
^ gram for periods of ^ and 8 months, families in tbc^CC^ will t>e compared to those just 

entering the program. Toe children will be compared to national norms on the basis of 
the Denver Development) Screening 'Test and a preschool inventory. Parent comparisons 
will be made onthr'basis of a specially designed interview schedule. The AC extends 
the PCC to additional families to effect agency coordination and stimulate new services. 
AC data were collected on the families through mailed questionnaires and phone calls, 
and on the agencies and AC staff through site visits at 4-month intervals. 
Duritlon; September 1971 -May 1973. 

Cooperitint (roup(s>: Office of Child Development, S. Department of Health, 
Education* and Welfare. 



32-rb-2 teacher selection in early education programs of the 
' coiAmunity college 

Invest l^orts): Doreen J. Croft, M.A.. Associate Professor, School of Education, 
DeAnza College. 21250 Stevens Creek Boulevard, Cupertino, California 95014. 
Purpose: To develop selection devices, to collect data and assess research data, 
and to determine the educability and success in the training of nursery school teachers. 
Subjects: 50 to 100 college age subjects, ages 18 to 50, enrolled in a nursery school 
instruction course; most are women working toward a degree in nursery school assisting. 
Methods: Each student will take a test based on a series of audio synchronized slides 
showing critical incidents in the nursery school or chiki care center. Results are tabu- 
lated and will be compared later with profiles of students who are finally selected for 
continuation in the program on the basis of personal interviews and evaluation of their 
performance in a laboratory school. Videotapes are also made of each student and rated 
for later profiles. 
Duritlon: Fall 1971-continuing. 

Cooperitlni |roup(s)i GreeiuDeadow Nursery School, Palo Alto, California; Ravens- 
wood Child Care Center, E&nf Palo Alto, California; Lakewood Child Care Center, 
Sunnyvale* California; Vocational Education Act Grant, Research and Innovations Com- 
mittee, DeAnza College. 
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32<RB<3 ASSESSING PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC AND COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENTS . 

Investlg|itor<i): Rudolf H. Moos, Ph.D.« Director; and Paul M. Insel, Ph.D., Social 
Ecology Laboratory* Department of Psychiatry, Stanford University* Stanford* Call* 
fomia 94305. 

PurpOM; To develop methods for characterizing and assessing psychotherapeutic 
treatment environments and community environments relevant to psychotherapeutic 
^ patients^ including work environments* work* and taskK>r1ented groups* and family pr 
Livipg setting.environments. 

Subjccls: 137 adults and adolescents (over age 11) in SI families^ equally divided by 
sex, primarily from Caucasian middle and upper*middLe class families in Palo Alto» 
California. 

Mcdiodp: Data are being collected on a preliminary Family Environment Inventory 
^to evaluate items for content^ item*to*item correlations* item*to-subscale c6rrelation». 
and other psychometric crheria. Data are being collected from families affiliated with 
various community oj^izations (e.g.* churches^ schools) on a voluntary participation 
basis* Efforts are being made to enlist the participation of underprivileged and minority 
families in the project. 
Duration: July l972*June I97S. 

CoDpcntlm iroup(s): Covenant Presbyterian Church* Palo Alto, California; The Newman 
Center (qt the Stanford Catholic Comunlty, Palo Alto, California. 
Publiemons: Results of th^ study will be available froftt^ the Social Ecology Labora* 
tory. Department of Psychiatry, Stanford University^ Stanford^ California 94305. 



32*RD*1 PREDICTABILITY IN ADOPTION: DELAWARE FAMILY STUDY 

Invcstlgator<s): Byron V/. Lindholm» Ph.D.* Director Edmund V. NTech* Ph.D., Former 
Director; and David Fanshel, D.S.W., Consultant^ Delaware Family Study^ Children's 
Bureau of Delaware* 200S Baynard Boulevard* Wilmington, Delaware 19802. 
Purpose: To determine some factors that predict successful . adoptions* and to 
identify some of the similarities and differences that exist between adoptive and natural 
families. 

Subjeels: The sample is ^composed of five groups of families: Group 1: 260 white 
adoptive families with white children who were placed for adoption begore age 2. 
Group 2: 12 adoptive families with white children who were placed for adoption when 
they were over age 2. Group 3: Nine Black adoptive families with Black children who 
were placed for adoption before age 2. Group 4: Four Black adoptive families with 
Black children who were placed for adoption when they were over age 2. Group S: 68 
families of children and their biological parents* all white. 

Methods: Data arc collected on adoptive children and their adoptive families before 
placement. Similar data are collected on these children and their families 6 months 
after placement* and wheri the children are 2, S, 8, 11, and 14. Analysis of data to date 
(through age S) consists of frequency and percent distributions; means, standard devia* 
tions* and measures of skewness and kurtosis; chi*square and t*tests; bivariatc and 
univariate correlations; and factor analyses. 
Dtimtlon: 1961*1982. / 

CoDpfratUi| group(s)! Graduate Departmepil of Social Work and Social Reseach^ 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Christiana Fdfmdation* Wilmington* Delaware; Community 
Services Administration* Social and Rehabilitation Service^ U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; Office of Child Development* U. S. Department of Health, 
Education* and Welfare. 

Publications: Reports on the findings* from placement of the children until they are 
age S» are available from the investigators. 
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32'RO-2 UTILIZATION OF SUBSIOIES TOJNCREASE BLACK AOOPTIONS 

^ lnvc9tIgiitor(i); M. Vivian Hargrave, Project Director; and Joan P. Shiremuif 

Ph.D., Research Consultant, Subsidies for Black Adoptions, Illinois Department of 
Children and Pamily Services, 1439 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago* Illinois 6060S. 
Purpose: To demonstrate the use of subddies as a means of securing adoption for 
Black children who would, without svbsidy, have no legal nor adequate permanent home 
, of their own. 

Sul^ccli: All Black children living in foster homes in the Chicago Region and Eait 
St. Louis {district on November 4, 1971, and new children who come under care while 
the project is in operation. 

Methodi; (1) Casefinding, in terms of locating within the current foster care caseloid 
Black children who are or should be made av^lable for adoption. (2) Assisting foster 
families, who have good adoptive potential, through a subsidy to meet leg^, medicalt 
and/or maintenance costs* lack of which would be^barriers to consummating an adoption. 
(3) Recruiting new Black adoptive applicants who, without subsidy, could not consider 
adoption. (4) Pact^-finding related to the experiences of a public family and children*! 
agency (in collaboration with two voluntary children's agencies) to fill the information 
gap in this new agproach to expanding the adoption potential for Black homeless cluldren^ 
Duration; 1971-1974. > 



32'RF'1 ECONOMIC, SOCIAL ANO POLICY ASPECTS OF CHILO CARE* 

A QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF CHILO CARE ARRANGEMENTS OF 
WORKING MOTHERS 

Invcstlgiitof(s); Judith R. Lave. Ph.D., Assistant Prof^or* Department of Economici* 
Graduate School of Industrial Administration: and Shirley S. Angrist* Ph,D., Assooate 
Proifessor, Department of Sociology, School of Urban and Public Affairs, Carnegie* 
Mellon University. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania I52I3. 

Piirpo«f; To determine worjcing mothers' current expenditures for child care; to 
ascertain socioeconomic and familial characteristics of women with different expendi- 
ture levels and of users of various child care modes, and to analyze the effects of the 
1971 Revenue Act concerning deductions for household and child care services on 
working mothers. 

Subjects; Al) women employees in three settings: a university, a hospital, and a food 
^processing company; and mothers who use any of three day care centers in the Pitts* 
burgh area. * 
Methods: The subjects were asked to complete a mailed questionnaire concerning % 
their job classification, hours worked, family characteristicSw sources of child care* 
and expenditures for child care. The responses will be used in regression analyses to 
explain variations in child care modes and expenditures, actual and potential users of 
1 ^ day care centers, and the lively effect of the new tax law on child care ex^nditures 

and deductions. 

Ouratlon: July 1972-August 1973. 



32'RF'2 OAY CARE CHILO ASSESSMENT 

Investlfatof(s); Elizabeth P. Kirchner. Ph.D.. Deputy Project Head for Research; and 
Sarah 1. Vondracek. Ph.D.. Research Associate. Pennsylvania Day Care Study, Penp* 
^Ivania State University. Amy Gardner House. University Park* Pennsylvania 16802. 
Ptarpose; To develop and evaluate an inventory which assesses aspects of cognitive. 
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emotional, and social development of day care children. 

Subjccti: 282 Negro and Caucasian boys and girls^ ages 3 to 6, from urban and 
nonurban neighborhoods. The children are enrolled in day care centers in Pennsylvania. 
Methods: Experienced psychometrists administered the inventory to children indivi- 
dually and teacho's completed the rating scales. The inventory components were evaU 
uated by item analysis, content analysis^ and/or age, sex, race, and neighborhood 
comparisons. 

DurtHon: October I97t-June 1973. 

Coopcratini troup(i): Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare. 
Publicaticms: Kirchner, E. P. and Vondracek, S. I. An assessment inventory for the 
day care child. Vol I: Background, development^ and sample. Report Na_I4r University 
Park, Pennsylvania: Center for Human Services Development, Institute for the Study 
of Human Development 

32-RF*3 AN ASSESSMENT STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF INTERVENTION IN ^ 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 

inve3ti|itor<s)! Roy LiUeskov,. M.D., Clinical Project Director, Child Development 
Center^ Jewish Board of Guardians, 120 West 57th Street, New York, New York 10019. 
Purpose: To determine if a program which offers several forms of intervention in 
early infancy, including compensatory child care in groups, can favorably influence the 
development of children from high risk families. 

Subjects: 25 children^ age 3, who have spent 1 or more years in an early intervention 
program including group day care; and a comparison glroup of 25 children from matched 
families who enter day care at age 3 without iprevious grunir^re experience. 
Methodl^ The children will be assessed developmentally when they transfer to a new 
day care or nursery school facility. Both groups will receive a copipJete^ diagnostic 
developmental assessment, including psychosocial history, clinical evaluation, direct 
observation of the child, and psychological tests (StanfordrBinet Imelllgence Scale). 
Duration: November 1971-November 1974, 
Cooperatini |roup(s): VanAmeringen Foundation, Inc. 



32*RH*1 EVALUATION OF A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM FOR NEGLECTED AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

inveiti|itor<i): Maryin R. Burt, D.P.A., President; and Ralph Balyeat, Ph.D., Direct- 
The "Urban Observatory, Burt Associates, 'Inc, 4720 Montgomery Lane, Suite 811, 
Bethesda, M^lai^d 20014. 

Purpoce: To evaluate a system' which provides revised procedures and progvAms for 
neglected, abandoned, and abused children. 

Subjicti; Approximately 4,000 children, agtfs I to classified from 1969 to 1974 
ai neglected, abandonedi or abused* 

Methods: A quasi 'Experimental design ii- employed which compares extrapolated 
trends from the period prior to the introduction of the new program (1969^1971) to t 
period after the initiation of the pM^am (197M974). Each child is followed through 
the system during this period. Data are analyzed through a computerized data system 
using speclflc quantitative evaluation criteria* 
Flndlngir There has been significant reduction in the Inititutiontlizatlon of children. 
Duration: July 1971-July 1974* ' ^ ^ 

^ ^ Cooptrallni |roup(s>: Tehnessee Department of Public Welfar^ Metropoliun Govern^ 
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mcnt of Nashville and Davidson County; Children's Bureau, U, S, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Publications: Burt, and Blair^ L, Options for improving the care of neglected 

and dependent children. Washir^jton, D,C,: The Urban Institute, 1971, 



32-RH-2 COMMUNfTY-ORlENTED CARE IN CHILDREN'S INSTITUTIDNS 

1iivcstlcator<s); George Thomas, Ph,I^ Research Associate, Regional Institute of Social 
Welfare Research* School of Social Work, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 306OL 
Purpose: To implement three 4i'7^i^t methods of inducing ]nstilutK>nal change 
towards community-oriented care, and to evaluate the comparative effectiveness of each, 
Subjecis: 32 children's institutions in Georgia which serve 1.600 neglected, dependent, 
or disturbed children, ages 6 to 18 ^ ^ 

Methods: Baseline data were collected on institutional structures, programs, staff 
orientations, and children's attitudes and performance levels. Each institution was pro- 
filbd and assigned to either experiniental or matched control conditions, Inscrvice train- 
ing, community leader-execulive group sessions, and social sponsorship (fact finding 
and report dissemination) were the three approaches used. Comparisons will be made 
within the groups, between groups, and between the experimental and control institutions/ 
Duntlon: July 1971 -June 1974. ■ 
^ Cooperatinc ffroup(s): Office of Child Deveiopment* U. S. Department of Health. Edu- 

catibn, and Welfare: Division of Family and Children Services, Georgia Department of 
Human Resources. 

Pub}kations: Copies of the study are available f^m the investigator. 




A PRDSPECnVE STUDY IN^CHlCb A 



1iivMfi{alor<s):, Roger V. C^dol, M.D^ Director; and Michael J. Fitch, Ed.D., Associate 
Dircctof, DevelopmCDial Evaluation Center. Denver Department of Health and Hospitals, 
646 B£towarc:T>enver. Colorado 80204, 

Purpose: To conduct a longitudinal prospective study of the physical and emotiondl 
development of children with nonaccidenlat trauma, failure to thrive, and/or gross neglect. 
Subjects; Approximately 100 children, ^gcs 4 and under when they entered the pro^ 
gram. The children were enrolled each year for 3 years. 

Methods: Data were collected on the actual incidence of child abuse through hospital 
and health clinics, A longitudinal follow-up study was conducted and comparisons were 
made with a control group over a 3-ycar period. The treatment group will receive in- 
tensive, coordinated care. 
Duration: August 1972-AuguV 1976, 

CoQperatfnc croup(s): Denvc^ Department of Social Services: Denver General Hospital: 
Denver Neighborhood Health Program; Office of Education, U: S, Deparfmem of Health. 
Education, and Welfare, 



32'RJ-1 CONTINUANCE INTD PDSTDIAQNOSTIC TREATMENT 

liivcstlcator<s): Patricia L Ewalt* M,S,. Assistant Chief Social Worker; Margrit Cohen. 
M,S„ Chief Social Worker. Youth Guidance Center. Greater Framingham Mental Health 
Association. Inc. 88 Lincoln Street, Framingham, Massachusetts 01701: and Jerold S, 
Harmatz. B,A,. Research Psychologisi. Massachusetts Mental Mealih Centen 74 Fenwood 
Road. Boston. Massachu^setts 021 IS, 
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P^kqiose: To ident?fy the family characteristics related to continuanOe; and to compare 
two groups of families on continuance into postdiagnostic treatment, one of which con- 
tracts^ for traditional diagnostic evaluation and the other contracts additionally for 
brief intervention, 

Subiecls: part 1: 253 families (with a cbihj up to age 18) who applied to a child guid- 
ance clinic. Part H: 97 families (with a child up to age 18>) who applied to a'chihj guidance 
clinic. ' . 

Methods: In Part 1 of the study, relationships were^ sought among 58 socioeconomic, 
health care, and attitudinal characteristics of the families at the time of application and 
outcome, in terms of continuance into postdiagnostic treatment. In Part II of the study, 
I^lationships were sought between the type of case management during initial contract 
and outcome, in terms of continuance in postdiagnostic treatment, 
Findiitgs: Five initial characteristics of the families were found/ to be significantly 
relared to continuance into postdiagnostic treatment,' some of which are cpnsistent with, 
and some' contrary to, those previously reported in the literature, 
Din|ion: February 1969*continuing, 

CooperatUig group(s): Massachusetts Department^of Mental Health; School of Social 
Work, Simmons College, 

Publications: Ewalt^ P, L, Cohen, M', and Harmatz, J, S. Prediction of "treiatment 
acceptance by child guidance clinic applicants: An easity applied initrument* American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1972, 42(5), A report, entitled- Characteristics related and 
unrelated to postdiagnostic treatment acceptance in a child guidance clinic, is available 
from the investigators, " 



32<Rt<1 A STUDY OF CHILDREN IN CRISIS 

IiimtIsator(i): Luitgard N, Wundheilcr, P)i,D,i Professor, Department of Education, 
Long Island University, Brooklyn, New York M201, 

Purpote: To explore the internal reactions of children to relocation critei caused by 
fire or eviction, and to evaluate crisis intervention effects of a drop-in day care service. 
Siibjects: 50 boys and girls, ages 3 to 6, who temporarily reside (between 2 weeks and 
6 months) at a mid*Manhattan relocation hotels and are enrolled in an on-tite drop-in 
day care center 

Methods: The children will be divided into two groups: Group I is composed of 2$ 
chikJren who stay at the facility less than $ weeks. Group II consists of 2$ children who 
stay at the facility for 2 months or longer. Teachers, psychologists^ and social workers 
will observe and agKss^the children during free play periods in a day care group and 
by means of indil^idual interviews. Studies will be made of the influence of educational 
and therapeutic measures on the chikJren's capacities to form groups, cope with past 
trauma^ and adjust to the new enrironment. 
Duration: September 1972-August 1974, 

Cooperating grdiip(s)t Child Development Center, Jewish Board of Guardians. 
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32*ftA-1 INTERNATlOri^L COOABOtlATIVE STUDY OF KIDNEY DISEASE 

InvcstiguMs): ' H^ry L. Barnctt, Professor, Albert Einstein CoUege of Mnlicine, 

Yeshiva University, [JOO Morris Park Avenue, Bronx, New York 10461 
Purpose: To study tW natural hbtory and treatment of kidney disease in children. 
Subjects: Infants and children with kidney disease. * 

Me^hodi; Clinical survey* ^nd therapeutic trials will be conducted on the natural 
history and treatment of'^eral forms of kidney disease. Data are collected through 
24 clinics located in^^Z countries. 
Duration: 1967-continuing. /\ * \ 

Coo|»enitlnf iroupfs): Sch^oK of Medicine, Cornell University, Ithaca* New York; 
Meilical School State Uniycfrsity\of New Yorlt, Brooklyn; Medical School Northwestern 
University, Chidi^go; Medical School, Temple University, Philadelphia; Medical School, 
Univeriity of Texas, Galveston. 



32*ftA-2 INFANT FEEOW^OP^CTICEp w\0UISIANA 

lnvesdfttiH<s)f Rose Ann Langham, M.lS., M.P.H., Chief, Nutrition Section, Louisiana 
State Department of Health, P. O. Box £06m Newt)rleans, Louisiana 70160. 
Purpose: To ^identify and collect physii^a^s* recommendations for feeding infants, 
and to determine what and how infants are fe|d.\^ 

SubjecU: Pediatricians, general practitioners, mhd pediatric residents in Louisiana; 
and 1,021 mothers who bring their infants to chlid health conferences in health unlu, 
Methods; A questionnaire was mailed to the^physiipiAns, and the mothers In the study 
were interviewed. A cost study of infant foods was coiuiucted; 

Ditratfont September l971*December 1973. \ ^ 



32*SD-1 RELATION OF PRENATAL AND PERINATAL VARlAtUt TO 
MATf RNAL'INFANT BEHAVIOR INTERACTIONS/ 

InvtstiisioKs); Gilbert W. Meier, Ph D, Profeispn And James D Boismier, Ph.D., 
Auistant Professor, Nebraska Plychiau^ic InsttHw, University of Nebraska Medical 
Center, 42nd and Dewey Avenue, Omaha, NebmsCa 61105. 

P^rpostf ^ To provide a behavioral description of (1) the human female u related to 
piegnancy and partttration, (2) thelmman infant, and (3) mothtr-infant inlefictions in 
terms of social stimulation and communication; and to identify particular experiences 
and behaiioiat interactions which are optimal and compensatory and which may bicrease 
the piobabitity that the sutfsequeilt devttopment of the hi^ risk Infpnt is normal, 
Subjecti: Approximately 20 pregnant women, agffi 15 to 35, who are participating in 
the Mother*lnfant Health Project; and the Infants horn of their pr^^ncles* 
Methods: Ofaservations With time sampling techniques wilt be made of Infant behavior 
including regular measures of infant^ sleep-wakefulness and development, mothers inter- 
acting with theii: infants, and of women in caretaking situ&tions both beforeand after de- 
livery. Data will be analyzed through sequential and correlational analyses. \ 
Durations September 1972-March 1973, 
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Coopcrstinf group(s): Center for Child Development and MothcX^Infant Health Projcct»^ 
Uilivcr^ity^-afi^cbraska. 

Publications: kcsults o( the study are available from the investigators. 



32-SD-2 LONGITUDINAL STUDIES IN HUMAN REPRODUCTION 

investigators): P. S. S. Sundar Rao. M/A.. M.RH.. Chief and Associate Profes- 

sor. Depaiftment of Biostatistics. Christen Medical College' and Hospital, Vellore, Tamil 
Nadu. India; . , 

Purpose: To study the interaction of gestational age and birthweight, and its relation to 
infant mortality and the incidence of congenital defects; to study maternal blood pressure 
before bid during pregnancy, and its relation to toxaemias of pregnancy; and to study the 
relationship of consanguineous marriages to the continuation of pregnancy, infant mortal- 
ity, the incidence of congenital defects, and the gestational age and birthweight of the child. 
. Sultjects: Two samples of individuals were surveyed: urban residents of Vellore, India; 
\and individuals who reside in a rural area outside the city* ^ 
Methods: W^men interviewers, who were fluenf in the local language, ^rc enrolled in 
. ;^ a course for auxiliary-nurse midwives, or some other basic course related to (he health 
professions/ The interviewers were given intensive orientation on the rese^rchyprojects 
and in interview methods- The-interviewers reside in or near their survey^areas and make 
routine visits once every 5 weeks to each family which has a married woman of child- 
bearing\^ge.. Data are collected on the woman*s menstruation, morbidity, and bi'^ast feed- \ 
ing/When the woman misses her regular periods the interviewer revisits her a- week after 
her due date. If the woman still has not menstruated, a separate record of pregnane^ is 
initiated. Upon termination of pregnancy, this record is completed with details of the ger- 
mination. At birth.x^ch newborn is measured for body weight, crown-heel length, cro 
vrump length, head circumference, and chest circumference. External anomalies are not 
^nd recorded. A neonatal examination is carried out by a pediatrician' for a sample of th 
intrants. Each newborn is visited routinely at the end of months I. 2, 3, 6^ 9, and 12. Data^^ 
are collected at each visit on feeding; milestones; morbidity; and measures of weight, 
lengtht and head and chest circumferences. When infant mortality occurs, details of the 
date and cause of death are recorded. Five percent of the families are revisited by the 
supervisory staff to rectify omissions and other deficiencies. All babies bom with birth- 
weights of 2,000 grams^or less are rechecked by the supervisory staff. 
Findings: A significant proportion of deliveries still takes place at the home of the women 
and are attended to by unskilled local midwives. There is almost no prenatal care. Approx- 
imately 50 percent of the marriages in the rural area and 30 percent in the urban area are 
consanguineous, consisting primarily of first cousin or uncle-niece matings. Fetal deaths 
comprised slightly over 25 percent of all pregnancy terminations in both groups. There 
were approximately 220 early. 18 intermediate, and 18 late fetal deaths for each 1,000 ter- 
minations. The infant mortality rate was approximately 110 per 1,000 live births, of which 
nearly half occurred during the neonatal period' Of the neonatal deaths, nearly two-thirds 
occurred within the first week of birth. / 
Duration: March 1969-December 1974. 

Cooperating group<s): Department of Biostatistics, University of California; National 
Center for Health Statistics, Health Services and Mental Health Administration. Public 
Health Service, U. S. [department of Health, Education^ and Welfare. 
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32'SF*1 FAMILY INCLUSIVE PEDIATRIC PROGRAMS IN SEVERAL 
ADVANCED COUNTRIESl 

lnvcsti|9toi<s): Carol Hardgrove, M. A., Assistant Qtnicav Professor* Division of Family 
Health Care Nursing, Upjversity of Calirornia at San FranciscOi, San Francisco, California 
94122. . / 

Purpose; To study the means by which pediatric units of hospitals in England, Denmark, 
and Sv^eden accommodate parents for liviog^n programs, and to study how hospitals in these 
countries use play activities and staff for young children/ ^ 
Subjecis: Staff, parents, and patients in hospitals with active programs of play and/or 
parent living-io in England, Sweden, and Denmark. j 

Methods: Tape Recorded interviews were conducted ^th hospital personnel and the 
parents of hospitalized cf^ldren. Direct observations wftre made and slide photographs 
were used. \ ' 

Findings: A new professional is being trained and utilized to great advantage in Eu- 
ropean hospitab. Play programs are more prevalent and managed more seriously in 
Europe than in the United States. 
Durition: September 1972-June 1973. 
Cooperttinggroup<s): World He^th Organization, 

32-SG-1 ANALYSIS OF CHILD OUTPATIENT TREATMENT EFFECTIVENESS 

lnvMtigttoi<s)t William H. Miller, Ph.D., Assistant Professor, Department of Psychi- 
atry, NeuFopsycm^tric Institute, University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, 
California 90024. 

Purpose; To develop and test procedures that can provide effective child mental health 
care with a minimum\pf professional time and effort; and^to develop procedural manuals 
for family assessment^ Intervention, and follow-up that will have wide application for child 
outpatient treatment faciUties. * ^ 

Subjects; ApproximatelXlOO ^children, ages 3 to 9. Sixty children are outpatient clinic 
applicants; 40 are normal cn^dren.* 

MctKods; The primary -grows studied included (1) clinic families treate^ by group and 
individual parent behavioral twining or regular individual chiM psychotherapy^and (2) 
families with no psychiatric history. An outcome predictor called "Rcsponsivity Index 
of Parents" was used. Data were analyzed through regression techniques, primarily 
discriminant function analysis. 

Findings; It was found that 70 to 80 percent of the families* responses to RX is predict- 
able, using a maternal -Minnesota Multiphasic Personality I'ndex derived predictor and one 
of four outcome categories. Twenty to 30 percent of the families significantly improved 
through automated videotape feedback training of the deviant child*s mother. The home 
data collection system was found to be sensitive to basic relationship<variables between 
the children and parents. 
Durtttoh: 1970-1975. 
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INSTITUTION INDEX 



Alaska University, Colkgc, Alaska. 

Institute of Social, Economic^ and 
, Government Research, Department 

or Educational Psychology. 32-NG-2 
Alternatives for Troubled Vbuth, 

Inc., Houston, Texas. j 32^1-1 
American Institute for Mental 

Studies, Vineland, New Jersey. 
' The Training School Unit. 32-JI-3 
American University, Washington, 

D. C Department of Psychology. 32-JC-l 
American University of Beirut, 
Lebanon. School of Medicine^ 
Department of Clinical Nutrition. 32-CE-3 
A ntiocli College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, ^els Research Institute for 
the Study of Humaiv Development. 32-AA-l 
ARIN Intennediate Unit #28, Indiana, 

Penmylvama. M-A-P Project. 32-GE-3 
Arizona State lJniversit)r,' Tempe. 
College of Nulling, Family^^hild 
Nursing Progra^. > 32-LG-2 

Arizona State yniv^rsity, Tcmpe. 
\ Department of Edticational 

Psychology. \ - 32-OF-l 

Arkansas University^ Liltle Rock. ^ 
Center for Early Development ^ 
and Education. \ 32-OJ-2, 32-QE-3 



Ball State University^ Muncie, 

Indiana. Department of Psycl^logy. 32-FC-2 
Bank Street College, New York, 
. *New York. \ 32-CH-2 

Baroda University, Baroda^ Gujarat,^ 

India. Faculty of Home Science, 

Departjnient or Child 

Development. 32-BA-2,'^2-OG-l 
Qaylor University, Houston, Texas. 
College or Medicine, Department 
of Psychiatry. 32-M-4 
Behavioral Sciences Institute, 

Monterey^ C^lifornia^ -^32-CH\5 
Behaviour Development Research Unit, \ 
London, England. 32-DG-2^ 
tf€B College^ Berea, Kentucky. 
Department of Psychology. 32-OA-3 




Boston University, Massachusetts, 
. School of Medicine* Department 
^of Psychiatry. ^ ' 32-JA-4 

Biandeis Univ^ty, Waltham, 

Massachusetts. Department of 

Psychology. 32-FA-l, 32-HC-l 

Bridgeport University, Bridgeport^ 

Connecticut Department of 

Psychology. 32-LA-3 
Brigham Young University, Provd, 

Utah. Department of Child 

Development. 32^-3 
Bronx State Hospital, New York, 

PACE FamUy Center 32-^F-l 
Brown County Guidance CUnic, 

Green Bay, Wisconsin. 32-JH-l 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode 

Island. Institute of Life Sciences. 32-AA-13 
Burt Associates, Inc., Bethesda, 

Maryland, The Urban Observatory. 32-RH-l 

Calgary University, C^gary, 

Alherta^ Canada. Department of 

Educational Psychology. 32-MB-2 
Califomia State College, Los 

Angeles. School of Education. 32^NB-1 
Califomia University, Berkeley. 

Department of Biostatistics. 32-AA*3 
^California University, Berkeley. 

Institute of Human Development. 32-AA*4 
Califomia University, Davis. Depart- 
ment of Applied Behavioral 

Sciences. 32^0G-4 
Califomia University, Davis. 

School of Education. 32-EA 

32-EA 

California University, Los Angeles. 

Department of Psychology, 

Family Project 
Califomia Univer^ty, Los Angeles. 

Neuropsychiatrk Institute* 

Department of Psychiatry 
Califomia University, San Franc 

Department of PSychql 
California University, San Ftancisco 

Division of FamUy Care 

Nursing, 32-SF-J 



5, 3^EA-6. 
7, 32-EA-8 



32-JB-3 
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California Youth Authority. ^ 

SacramentQ. Cooperative Behavior 

Demonstration Project* 32-KK-l 
Cambridge Institute of Criminology, 

Cambridge. England. 
Cardinal Glennon Hospital St. Louis. 

Missouri. Child Development 

Clinic. 32-HB-l 
Carnegie -Mellon University. ' 

Pittsburg. Pennsylvania. 

Department of Psychology. 32-MB-l 
Carnegie-Mellon University. Pittsburg. 

Pennsylvania. Department of 

Psychology; Department of 

Sociology; School of Urbati and 

Public Affairs. 32-OA-2 
Carnegie-Mellon University. Pittsburg. 

Pennsylvania. Graduate School of 

* Industrial Administration, Depart- 
ment of Economics: School of 
Urban and Public Affairs; 
Department of Sociology. 

Case Western Reserve University. 

Cleveland. Ohio. School of ^ 

Medicine., 
Center for Community Research. 

New York. New York. 
Center for the Sludy of Student 

Citizenship. Rights, and Respon- 
sibilities. Dayton. Ohio. 
Centre d'Eiudc de la Delinquance 

Juvenile. Brussels. Belgium. 
Chicago University, Illinois. 

Department of Education. 
Child and Family Services of 

Connecticut. Hartford. 
Children's Bureau (DHEW). 

* Washington. D. C. Youth and 
Child Studies Branch. 

Children's Bureau of Delaware. 
Wilmington. Delaware Family 
Study. 

Children's Hospital of Los Angeles. 
California. Department of Pediatrics; 

% Dialysis and Transplant Pro-am. 

Children's Hospital of Winnipeg, 
Winnipeg. Manitoba. Canada. Child 
Development Clinic. 32-DG-l, 32-NB-5. 32-OF-4 

Christian Medical College and 
Hospital. Vellore. India. Depart- 
ment of Biostatistics. 32-SD-2 

Churchill County School District. 
Fallon, Nevada. Pupil 

Personnel Center. 32-OE-l 



32-RF-l 



32-AA-7 



32-RB-l 



32^J-5 
32-KD-l 



32-EB-l 



32-MB-3 



32-AA*10 



32-RD-l 



32-LG-l 



City School District, Rochester. 

New York. Preschool Special ■ 

Education Program. 32-QE-6 
Claremont Colleges^ Claremont, 

California. Program of Special 

Directed Studies. 32-NB-l 
Colorado University. Denver. Medical 

Center, John F. Kennedy Child 

Development Center. 32-BA-3 
Columbia University. New York. 

New York. Barnard College. 

Department of Psychology. 32-CH-2 
Columbia University. New York. 

New York. International Institute 

for the Study of Human Repro- 
duction* Demography Division. 32-NG-4 
Community Diagnostic Clinic. 

Rochester. New York. 32-QE-6 
Connecticut University. Storrs. 

Department of Psychology. 32*PB*2 
Convalescent Hospital for Children. 

Rochester. New York. 32-JA-U 32-JB-l, 

32-JB-2, 32-JC-2, 32-JE-l, 

32-JI-2. 32-JM. 32-QE^ 
Cornell University, Ithaca. New York. 

Center for Research In Education. 32-DH*l 
Creative Learning Center. 

Dallas, Texas. 32-OK-) 



DeAnza College. Cupertino. 

California. School of Education. 32-RB-2 
Delaware University, Newark. 

College of Education. 32-DH-2 
Delaware University. Newark. 

Department of Child Development. 32-CC-l 
Denver Department of Health and 

Hospitals. Colorado. Development 

Evaluation Center. 32-RH-3 
Department of Mental Health of 

Massachusetts, ooston. 32-JH -3 
Duke University, Durham* North 

Carolina. Center for the Study of 

Aging and Human Development. 32-ED-i 
Duke University, Durham, North 

Carolina. Department of 

Psychology. 32-GC-l 



Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 

Institute. Philadelphia. 32-OG-5 
Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, New Jersey. 32-OA-6 
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FiUsimons General Hospital, , Denver. 
Colorado, Psychology 

Service, 32-DC-2, 32-DC-3 

Florence University, Florence^ Italy, 
Department of Statistics, 32-NG'5 

Georgia Southern College, States- 

boro. School of Education, 32-CG-l 
Georgia State University. Atlanta, 

Department o( Psycholc^y, 32<ED-2 
Georgia University. Athens, School 

or Social Work, Regional Institute 

of Social Welfare , Research, 32-RH-2 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, 

Michigan, OfTioe of Testing And 

Evaluation, 32-QE-l 
Greater Framingham Mental Health 

Association, Inc,, Framingham. 

Massachusetts, Youth Guidance 

Center, 32-RJ-l 
Guelph University, Guelph, Ontario, 

Canada, Department of 

Psychology, ^ 32-CH-3, 32JE-2 



Hanover College, Hanover. 
Department of Psyc 




Harvarx) University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Graduate School of 
Education, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard Pjoject O, 

Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Graduate School of 
Education, Laboratory of Human , 
Development, The Harvard 
Preschool Project, 

Hennepin County Department^of 
Court Services, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Juvenile Division, 

Hofstra University, Hempstead, 
New York, Department of 
Elementary Education, 

Houston University, Texas, 
Department of Psychology, 

Hunter College, New York, New 
York, Bilingual Education Applied 
Research Unit NYC Consortium 
on Bilingual Education 
(Project BEST), 

Hunter College, New York, New York, 
School of Education, 



32-OF-6 



32-MB-4 



32-PC-l 



32-AA-I8 

^2'KP-2 

32-DE-l 
32-MC-2 



Illinois Department of Children and 

Family Services, Chicago, Sub- 
sidies for Black Adofxtton, - 32<RD-2 
Illinois Department of Corrections, 

Joltet, Division of Research and 

Long-Ran^e Planning, 32-KP-1 
Illinois University, Chicago, 

Medical Center; Center for 

Craniofacial Anomalies, 32-AA<9 
Illinois University, Chicago, School ' 

of Education, 32-FA-4, 32-OG'2 

Indiana StatS'board of Health, 

Indianapofis, Division of Dental 

Health, 32-CF-5 
Indiana University, Bloomington., 

Department of Psychology, 32-FA-5, 32-FA-6 
Infliana University, Bloomington, 

Division of Optometry, , 32-CC-2 
Indiana University* South Bend. 

School of Education, 32-NB-3 
Iowa State University, Ames, . 

Department of Sociology, )3<)K<t 
Iowa TminiiTg School for Boys* 

Eldora, ' 32-KH-l 

Istanbul University, Turkey, Depart-. 

ment of Experimental Psychology, 33slE'I 

Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York, New York, Child Develop- 
ment Center, 32-RF-3 

Jewish Community Center, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 32-NG-I 

E, R, Johnstone Training and Research 

Center. Bordentown, New Jersey, 32-HC-2 

Kaiser Foundation Hospital, Oakland, 

California, Department of 

Obstetrics and Gynecology; 

Department of Pediatrics, 32-AA-3 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
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■ Smith, Charles : ;....32<;F-5 

$nrith, Dorina ^j^ll \^ 32-GE-3 

■ Smithy Ruth E. ,„!\. X- v 32-GE-2 

Snyder, Elkan E, „„\, .„„„ 32^QE-2 

Son^g, Lester W. „\, .32-AA-l 

" SpieKogcl, Sally .V .\ 32-LF-l 

/ Spindlcr, George D 32-OA-l 

J Spitz,. Herman H 32-HC-2 

/ StaffoTd, Kenneth .„ 32-OF-l 

Starr, PhiUp 32-MB-3 

Stephenson, Bobby L - , 32-DH-7 

Stemlkht, Manny 32-HB-3 

Stevens, Daniel E 32-JI-3 

Stevens^ Frances .y— 32-DH-6 

Stewart, Charlene 32-OG-l 

Sudia^ Cecelia E 32-AA-lO 

-Switzer, Fred 32^NB-5, 32^F^ 

\ ' 

V l^llAier, Margot A 32-DE-l 

\ Tlub, Susan 1 32-DC-6 

\ Tunnov, Dorpthy * 52-LA-3 

\ T«r,Gino 32-NG'5 

\nioinas, Arthur E ^ 32-OJ-5 

l^hom$s,<feorgc - 32-RH-2 

.Wma, Jerry R V; 32^-1^ 

TnpmaSf Stephen !. 32-AA-3 

XpVipson, NickoU W 320H-1 

TripWtt, Suzanne 32-OF-5 



\ 

\ - ■ 

Wt, M. A 32-AA-i6 

tWer, Gretchen D 32-OE-6 

Tulsker, G. Richard 32-NB-2 

Tupker, Howar^E 32-KH-l 

Ulibarri, Mari-Liid :.32-NB-2 

Ulin, Ridianl 1. \ ..32-CB-l 

Van Camp, Sarah S .\ 32-CC-l 

Van Kirk, Barbara .\. .32-CH-5 

Van Krevekn, Alice Ttv^...,. 32-OA-3 

Volenski, Leonard T 32-HK-l 

Vondracek, Sarah I „,..32-RF-2 

von Mohr^ George 32-CF-3 

Vukelich, 'Carol 32-bH-2 

Walker, Geoffrey F 32-AA-ll 

Wasserman, Edward 32-OE-2 

Watts, Jean :.32-AA-l« 

Wenar, Charles 32-EA-4 

Wenck, L. Stanley 32-FC-2 

W«st,D: J 32-KJ-l 

White, Burton L 32-AA-18, 32-MB-4 

Whitman, Thomas L ^ 32-DC-6 ^ 

Wici*r, Gerald .'...32-MC-l 

, Wiener, Jacob G s...„.32-LA-l 

WiDianu, John 32-PB-3 

Williams, Robert L 32-DD-l 

WiUif. Sheny L 32-OF-2 

. Wiittefslcen, DonaM . 32-KP-l 

Wolfe, Afthiir L 32-JC-2 

Wood, Marilyn : 32-LF-l 

Wttodlieiler, Luitg^ N. ,,,..32^RL-1 ^ 

YaiA^, Tbomu D. 32-PA-l 

Yenidubny, Jacob -. 32-AA-3 

Youngs Fnutcti A. .^^^ i^2-CC-3 

Young. 1. Loub .X 32^1, 3?-JB-2 

\^ Zt-it^ n-Jl-4 

ZiOcber, Jr, Lftuis A t:...32-LC-r 

Zwimer, W ....32-MB-2 
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AbaiKipncd chiMren 32-Rli-l 

See also Neglected children, 
A4mtnistra{^ aspects 

cHild care systems 32-RF-l, 32-RH-2 

orpnfEations for gifted 
children )2-IA-l 

orphanage admissions 32-OK-2 ^ . ^ \ 
^pediatric hospital wards 32^F^I 

school taws and procedtires02-OJ-S 
— ' staff attittider32-H B-l 
AdmiAistratpTS ; 

attitudes towards ' * 
dhig programs J2-FC-2 
Adolescents . i> 

behavioral disorders 32-JA-3' 

behavior interventions 32-LA-3 

dehnqtieiicy 32-Kb-l, 32-KH-l, 32-KK-l, 32-KP-2 

drug use 32-KH-l 

emotional disttirbaitce 32-JA^, 32-JB-3, 32-LG- 
famtly 
relationships 32-JA-^2 
therapy 32-LG-3 
growth and development 32-AA-6 
mentally retarded 32-HC-2, 32'JA-2 
Norwegian 32-JA-2 
peer retations 32-FA-3 
values 32-AA-IO 
Adoption 32-RD-l, 32-RD-2, 32-LH-l, 32-MB-3 
African children 32<:e-2,32-NG-S 
Aggression 32-ED-l 
Aging process 32-AA-l 
Ainerican Indian children 32*CC-3, 32*CF-3, 

32-NB-2, 32-OF-l 
Amphetamines 32-JH-2 
Anemia 32-AA-l I 
^ Anomalies 32-GB-r 
. Anthropological pin&y 32-NG^ 
Anthropometric data 32<:E-2, 32<:E-3, 32-NG-5 
Artistic abilities 32-PC-l 
Aspirations 35^A^ 

See also Values. \ . 
Attitudes ^ 
of chiklren and youth towards 
career programs 32-NB-3 
classroom learning 32-OF-:6, 32-00-3 
drug use 32-FC-I - 
school 32-EG-2,'$^F-6, 32-OG-l 
society 32-FC- 1 "^^C^^^- 



thlifir culture 32-NG-l 
wbfk 32-ED-l 
Auditory 
impairment 32-GE-2 
perception 32'CC-I, 32-DG-2, 32-JB-2, 

32-NB-5, 32-OF-4 
skills 32^E-3 
Autistic children 32-JE-2 

Behavior ^ 

acting otit 32-JC-2 
. adaptive 32-EE-I 
affective 32-BA^, 32-LF-I 
^essive 32-ED-l, 32-ED-2, 32-FA-7, 

32-KF-l, 32-OF-6, 32-OJ-2 . 
arttculatory 32<|^^ ' 
attention span 32-JH-2, 32-OF-6 

bureaucratic 32-EG-2 
change 32-EA-3, 32-EA-6, 32-EA-7, 
32-EA-8, 32-QE^ 
^ classroom 32-FA-4, 32-OA-] 
communicative 32rAA-l7 
compliance i^^B-2 
coping 32-LG-2, 32-RL-l 
dependence 32-FA-7, 32*MB-2 
deviant 32.FA^, 32^1-1, 32-QE^ 
hyiwrkinctic 32-JH*2 
imitation 32-DG-2, 32-EA-I, 32-JC-I 
interaction 32-FA-S, 32-SD-l 
intervention 32-LA-3 
leisure, 32-KD-l 
mediation ^2-LA-3 ' 

modificatloQ 32-DC-l, 32-DC-3, 32-DC-6, 
32-EA-l, 32-GB-2^ 52-HK-2, 32-JD-l, 
32-JH-l, 32-JH, 32-KF-I, 32^KK-U 
3f-OF-6 

nonverbal 32-DC-l, 32-LF-I * 
of infants 32-AA-17, 32-BA-2 
ptoy 32-ED-2, 32-OG-4 ^ 
predictive 32-LA-2 

problems 32-EG-n 32-HK-l, 32-JB-3, 
32JH-I, 32-JH-3, 32-KF-l; 32-OF-6, 
32-OI-I 
questioning 32 -L D-l 

ratings 32-EA-3, 32-EA-6, 32-EA-7, 32-EA-8, 
. 32-HA-2, 32-QE-4 
\ rhythmic 32-BA^ 
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■Gtlet 32-FA-24 32-GC-l, 32-JA-3, 32-OJ^, 
32-RF-2 
* sleep-Wakefalness 32^D-I 

social 32-EA^, 32-EP-l, 32rFA-l 32-FA-4, 
32-FA-5, 3i^C-U 32-OF-5, 32-OF-6. 
32-OG'4. 32-OG-4 
task orjent^ 32-OF-5 
\ Belgian children 32-KD-l ' i 
Bilingual pr]pgrams 32-NB-2 V^r^ 
Bilinguali5m'32-OF^I, See Education. 
Black children 32-AA-l 1, 32-BA-3, 32-CC-l, 
32-CF-3r32-CF-4. 32-CH-2, 32^H-6. 
J2-DC-7. 32-DD-I, 32-DH-l, 32-DH-7, 
32-EDM. 32-FA-2, 32-LG-2. 32-LH-l, 
32-MC-l, 32^NB-I,/52-OF-5, 32-OJ-l, 
32'QE-4. 32'QE-5. 32-RD-l. 32-RD-2. 32-RF-2 
Body prop6rtion5 32-AA-7 
Inin damaged children 32-AA-20. 32-DH^ 
Bureaucratic orientation 32rEG-2 

Camp program 32^NG-1 

Cuadian children 32-DG-l, 32<iB-2. 32-NB-S. 

.Onwr services' 32-NB-3 
' Cerebral palsy 32-AAW4, 32-GC-l 

Cliaracter development 32-AA-8 ^ ^ 

Chicano children 32<*BA-3. 32-DH-6, 32-MC^2r 

^ 32-NB-l,32-NB-2 
I Child 

1 abuse 32-RH-l,32-RH-3 . 
cm 

centers 32-EA'2, 32-MB-l, 32-OA-2 
compensatory 32-RF-3 " 
guidanc^clinic 32-RJ-l 
mental health 32-SG-l 
expenditures for 32-RF-l 
management program^ 32-HK-l 
Childhood psychoses 32-AA-21 
' Childrearing* See Family, 

Cleft palate 32-AA-ll, 32-GC-2 
Cognitive processes. See Intelligence. 
College students 32-DC-3, 32-NB-JL^, 
Communication 
development 32tDH-5, 32-JB-2 
disability 32-GB-2 
disorders 32<fC-2 
mother-infant 32-SD-l 
skills 32'<j^-3. See also Hearing; Language; 
Speech. 
Community 
. programs 32-KK-l, 32-KP-2- 

services 32JA-1. 32-OJ4 \ . 

Congenital anomalies 32-AA-13, 32<jfi^3, 32^D-2 



Conservation of number 32-PA-l 
Corrections 32-KD-I, 32-KP-l 
Creativity 32-AA-2 

Crippled chikJren. See Physically handicapped 
'children. 

Cross-cultural studies 32-AA-2, 32-EB-l, 

32-NB-2, 32-NG-3, 32-NG^, 32-OA-3, 

32-OF-l, 32-OF-3, 32-SF-l 
Cultural factors 32-AA-2, 32-DD^I, 32-NB-2, 

32-NG-l, 32-OA-3 ^ 
Culturally deprived children. See Disadvantaged 

chikJren. 

Danish children 32-SF-l 

Day care 32-DH-3, 32-EA-2, 32-FA-2, 

32-LA-l, 32-OG^, 32-RF-l, 32-RF-2, 

32-RF-3. 32-RL-l 
Deaf aildren 32<iB-2 
Death 32-DE-l 

Delinqueiu7 ^' 
and sini^rality 32-EG-I 
background 32-KP-l ^ 
characteristics 32-K H -1 
detection 32-KD-l 
development 3iJrKJ-l 
jtfducattoit 32-OJi5 
parole 32-KP-l ^ 
prevention 32-Klt-l 
probation project 32-KP-2 
treatment 32-KF-l 
\ Demographic 

factors 32-DC-2, 32-OG-4 

surveys 32-HAM, 32<*HB-I, 32-HB-2, 

32rJA-2, 32-LC-l, 32-OA^, 32-OF^5, 

32^E-l,32-SA-2 
Dental « 
care 32-CF-l 

caries prevention 32^F-1, 32-CF-2, ^2^F-3, 

32<;f^ 

health 32-AA-ll 
^plaquc^ontrol 32-CF-5 
T5entofadal growth 32rAA-6 
Desegregajion 32-OK-l,32^K-2 . 
Developmental delays 32-HA-U 32-HK-l 
Disadvantaged chikJren 32^C-U 32^H-2, 
32-DH-2. 32^DH-3. 32-DH-6. 32-HK-2, 
32-OA-2. 32-OG-3, 32'QE-l, 32'QE-2, 
32^E-3, 32-QE-5. 32rQE-6, 32-RB-l, 
32-RH-l 

abuse education 32-FC-l, 32-FC-2 

therapy 32JD-1, 32-JH-2 

use 32-EE-l, 32-FC-l, 32-KH-l 
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Education 

academic achievement 32-DC-2, 32-DC-3, 32-DG-l, 
32-EB-l, 32-EG-2, 32-FA-K 3208-3, 32-KP-l, 
32-NB-U 32-NB-5, 32-NO-2, 32-OF-I, 32.0F-2, 
32-OF-3, 32-OF^, 32-OF-5, 32-OF-6, 32-OG-2 
32-OG-5, 32-DJ^, 32^JE-I 

alternative schools 32-OI-1 

art 32-POl 

bilingual 32-NB-2 

boarding school 32-OG-5 

classroom behavior 32-DB-l, 32-DG-3, 32-EA-3^ 
32-EA-6,'S2-EA-7, 32-EA-8, 32-FA-5, 32-FA-6, 
32-FA-7, 32-JB.3, 32JH'2, 32-KP-2, 32-OA-U 
32-OA-2, 32-OA-5, 32-DF-2, 32-OF-5, 32-OF-6, 
32-OG-l, 32-OG-2, 32-OG-3, 32-RB-2 

compensatory 32-NB-l, 32-QE-l, 32-QE-5 

dental hcahh 32<;F-1, 32<;f^ 

drug abuse 32-FC-l, 32-FC-2 

early childhood 32-OA-2 

exchange program 32-OA-3 

home programs 32-MC-l, 32-MC-2, 32-OJ-l, 
32-QE-3, 32-QE-5 

in Germany 3i-OA-l 

international 32-PF-3 

intervemion programs 32-HE-2, 32-NB-2, 32-OJ-2 
kindergarten 32-OA-6, 32-OE^l, 32-OF-5 [ 
mathematics 32*DG-3, 32-NB-5 
music 32-JB-2 

of children with ' 

^ learning disabilities 32-DC-3, 32-DC-4, 32-DC-8, 

32^HK-2, 32-OF-6, 32-QE-2 

speech deficits 32-CH-4 
of disadvantaged children 32-DH-6, 32-FA-2, 

32-HK-2, 32-NB-l, 32-QE-3, 32-QE-5, 32rQE-6 
of emotionally disturbed 

children 32-DB-l, 32-JB-l, 32JH-2, 
32-Jl-l, 32-JM 
of Eskimo children 32-NG-2 
of mentally retarded 

children 32-DC-4, 32-HA-2, 32-HC-2, 32-HE-l, 
32-JB^ 
of physically handicapped 

chiUreji 32-GBO 
of probation officers 32-KK-l 
of speech clinicians 32-CH-4 
open classroom 32 -OF -4 
orphanages 32-OK-2 

parent education and . 
participation 32-DH -2, 32-HK-2, 32-MC-l, \ 
32-MC-2, 32-OJ-h 32-OJ-3, 32-DJ< 32-RB-V 
peer interaction 32-OG-1 
. prekindergarten programs 32*OA*4, 32-OG'4 
^ program evaluation 32-AA-I6, 32-CA-5^ 32-EB-l^ 



32-FA-l, 32-NB-2, 32-OA-2, 32-OA-6, 

32-OF-5, 32-RB-2 
reading 3l2<;CO;32-DC-4, 32-DGrl, 32-DG-3, 

32-Jl-U 32-NB-5, 32-DE-l, 32-OF-3, 32-OF^, 

32-OJ-3, 32-PB-U 32^JE-2 
school 

adjustment 32-DG-U 32-OG-5 

admissions 32-OIC-2 

attendance 32-OG-2 « 

counselors 32^2E*4 ^ 

difficulties 32-LA^, 32-OE-l 

dropouts 32-OI-1 

environment 32-NG-2 

failure 32-OG-2 

personnel 32-OJ-3 ^ 
readiness 32<;G-1, 32-NCj-3, 32-OJ-l 
success 32-NB-l, 32-OF-l, 32-OG-2 
science 32-GF-3 ^ 

special 32-DC-7, 32-bC-8, 32-HA-2, 32-JB^, 
32-JI-l, 32-NG-3, 32-OI-1; 32-QE-2, 32-QE-6 

speech 32'*CA-5 

summer program 32^2Et4 

leacher 32-FA-U 32-NG-3, 32-OI-1, 32-OJ-3 
as lay therapist 32-OI-1 
attitudes 32-OK-2 
bias 32-HA-2 
expectations 32-OF-2 
performance 32-OA-5 
ratings 32-DC-7, 32-OF-2, 32-01-1 

teacher aides 32-AA-16, 32-RB-2 

teacher-pupil interaction 32-FA-5, 32-FA-6, 
S2-NG-3, 32-OA-5;J2-OG-l, 32-OG-3 

through TV production 32-FC-I 

values 32-OJ-2. See also Head Start. 
Emotionally disturbed 

children 32-AA-2h 32-DB-l, 32-EG-l, 32-HC-I, \ 
32-HE-2, 32-JA-I, 32-JA-3, 32-JA-4 32-JB-l, ^ 
32-JB-2, 32-JB-3, 32-JC-I, 32-JC^2, 32-JD-l, 
32-JE-l. 32-JE-2, 32-JH-2, 32-JI.l, 32-J1-2, 
32-J1.3, 32-LF-l, 32^0M, 32-QE-6, 32-RH-2 
Empathy 32-MB- 1 

Emprimaminc hydrochlorate 320D-1 

Endocrinology 32-AA^ll 

English childireh 32-BA-l, 32-CE-l, 32-KJ-l, 

32-LD-l, 32-NB^; 32-OF-3, 32-SF-l 
Enuresis 32-JD-r 

Environmental factors 32-AA-I8, 32-BA^, 32-CC-3, 
32<;F-2, 32-DC-K 32-DH-4, 32-JM, 32-LA-U 
32^LG-3, 32-NB-5, 32-NG-2, 32-NG*^, 32-OF-5, 

. 32-DG< 32-RB-3,32:RH-3, 32-flit.l 

Epidemiological factors 32-CF-2 

Epilepsy 32-Gfe-2 

Erb*s palsy 32-GB-l 
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Eskimp chiMreD 32^C-3, 32-NG-2 

Esotropia and exotfx>pia 32^C-2 

Ethnic factors 32-FD-l, 32-NG-2. See specific 

Fatniiy 
adoption 32-RD-] 
aaseasment 32*SG*1 
behavior mediators 32-LA-3 
.cfaildrearing practices 32-AA-18, 32-MA-], 

32-MB-3. 32-MB-4, 32-NG-4, 32^-2 
communication 32-JB-3 
consaJigUiDeous marriages 3^-SD-2 
corrtilates of 

adult psycfaopathology 320B-3 
'delinquency 32-KD-l 

empathic kwareness 32-MBrl 

executive behavior 32-EA*4 

mental health 32rLC-l 

sinistrality 32^G-1 
environment 32-AA*18, 32*ICJ-1, 32-LG-3 
home intervention 32-MC-l 
human relations training 32-MC-2 
informal adoption 32-LH-l 
maternal 

attitudes 32-BA-K 32-LA-2 

behavior 32-EA-4, 32-LD-l 

drug addiction 32-EE-l 

inteljiction styles 32-LD-l ^ 32-LF-l, 32-MC-l, 
32^MC-2, 32-NG-3 

literacy 32-MC-l 
mentai health 32-JA-2 
mother-infant interaction 32-BA'2, 32-LA-2 
nutrition 32^E-i, 32-JE*2 
parental 

attitudes 32-BA-3, 32-LA-l, 32-OJ-6, 32-RJ-l 

conllict 32-Jli-3 

interventipn 32-MB-l 

perception 32-JC-2 

questioning 32^H-6 

ratings 32-JA-l 

parent-child interaction 32-AA-5, 32-BA-2, 
32*BA-3, 32-CE-2, 32-DH-l, 32-DH*5, 32-EA-4, 
32-FA-7, 32-HK-l, 32-HK-2, 32-JB-3, 32-KF-l, 
32-LA-l, 32-LA-3, 32-LD-l, 3?zLF-l, 32^LG-3, 
32-MA-l, 32-MB-l, 32-MB-2, 32-MC-l, 32-MC-2, 
32-P«-3, 32-OJ-l, 320J-6, 32^p-l, 32^G-1 

peers 32^KJ-U32-LA-1 

pregnancy 32^D-2 

siblings 32^H-3, 32-LG-3 

size 32-NG-4 

structure 32-LC-J 

therapy 32-GA-l, 32-LG-3, 32-MB-3, 32-RJ-l 



Fertility survey 32-NG-4 

Fluoridation programs 32^F-3, 32^F*4 

Foster care 32-RD-2 

Games 32-EA-2 

Genetic factors 32-AA-2, 32-AA-3, 32-CC-3, 

32-MB-2 V ^ 

Geographic factors 32-OE-l 
German children 32-OA-l 
Gifted children 32-IA-], 32-OJ-6 
Guatemalan children 32-AA-12 

Head Start projects 32-DH*2« 32-QE-] 
HeaUh 

dental programs* 32 -CF-2, 32-CF-3, 32-CF-4, 

32-CF-5, 32-GC-2 
high risk infants 32-T1A-1, 32-OJ-6, 32-RF-3, 

32^D-1 
history 32-NG-5 

immune gtobuin deficiency 32-BA*4 

kidney transplant 32-SA*l 

maternal intrauterine 
attitudes 32-GB*l 

measures 32^E-2, 32-NG-5 

orthopedic defects 32-GB*l 

problems 32^C-2, 32-HA-l, 32-RH-3 

programs 32-CF-5, 32-SD-2 

services 3i-AA-l, 32-AA-2, 32-CF-5, 32'JA-I, 
32J1*2, 32-RB-l, 32^RH-3, 32-SD-I, 32^D-2 

survey 32-SA-2 
High school students 32^F*4, 32-FA-3, 32*JB*4, 

32-NB-3, 32-NG-2, 32-OJ-4 
Higher education 32-NB-l 
Home education programs 32'OJ'^l, 32-QE-5 
HospiUlizcd children 32-GE-2, 320A-I, 32-JB-2, 

32-JE-l, 32-J1-2, 32-LG-2, 32-LG-3, 32^A-2, 

32^F-1 

Hypcrkinesis 32-DB-I, 32*'DC-8, 32-JH-2 
Imitation 320C-1 

Indian children 32-BA-2, 32^0G-1, 32-SD-2 
Individual differences 32-AA-15 
Indonesian children 32-NG*4 
[nfapts 

behavior intervention 32-LA-3 
' birthweight 32-MA-l, 32-SD-2 

child care 32-RF-3 

chitdrearing practices 32-MB*4 

cod^itive development 32-MC-l 

CQinmunication development 32-DH-5 
^^>day care 32-DH-3 

deafness 32-GB-2 

development 32-BA*4, 32-SD-l 
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environmental factors 32-AA- 15, 32-BA~4 
exf»loration 32-BA-3 
feeding practices 32-SA-2 
hcahh care 32-OB-l, 32-HA-), 32-SD-2 
higltrisk 32-HA-l, 32-OF-6, 32-RF-3, 32-SD-) 
home learning program 32-QE-3 
identical twins 32-AA-I5 
language 32-AA-I7, 32-DH-3, 32-DH-5 , 
maternal drug addiction 32-^E-l 
mortality 32-SD-2 \ 
mother-infant interaction 32-LA^>x 
neurological disorders 32-AA-14 \ 
premature births 32-MA-l ^ 
slecp-wakefulness 32 -CD-I, 32^D-I 
stimulation 32-BA-3, 32-MA-l 
Institutionalized children 32-AA-21, 32-GE-2, 
324i'B:-3, 32-HC-2, 32-KH-l, 32-KP^I, 32-JB-2, 
32-jE-i, 32-Jl-l, 32-J1-2, 32-JI-3, 32-RH-l, 
32-RH-2 \ 
Intelligence \ 
cognitive studies 32-A^^>4, 32-AA-12, 32-AA-I8, 

32-D8-I, 32-DC>4, 32-GE-2, 32-HB-2, 32-JI-2, 

32-MB>4, 32-MC-r, 32-OA-6, 32-PB-3, 32-PC-l, 

32-RF-2 / ^ ' 

concepts 32-DE-l, 32-DE-2, 32-OF-5 
correlates of bureaucratic ^ \ . 

orientation 32-EG-2 
delinquency factors 32-KP-l 
dull-normal 32-JI-3 
learning 32-DC-3, 32-EA-l, 32-HE-l 
measurement 32-AA>4. 32-AA-I8* 3^-DO-t. 

3?-HB-2, 32-OF-l, 32-OF-4 
of mentally retarded children 32-HC-2 
perceptual-motor^processes 32-^0-1, 32-^0-1, 

32-DG-l, 32-DG-3, 32-HB-2, 32-PB-2 
problem solving 32-DB-l, 32-HC-2, 32-HE-l 
reasoning 32-NB-5 
test bias 32-OF-l 
International studies 32-NG>4. 32-OA-3, 32-OF-3, 

32-SA-l 
Intcrventiori 

program effectiveness 32-BA-3* 32-JB-3* 32-LA-3, 
32^J-6, 32-QE-3, 32-RF-3. 32-RJ-I. 32-SG-l 
Iranian children 32-OA-3 
It^ian children 32-AA-2 

Japanese children 32-NG-3 
Jewish children 32-NG-l 

Kidney disease 32-SA-l 

Language 
ability 32-DH^, 32-MB^ 



acquisition 32-AA-I7, 32-DH-2, 32-DH-6 
bilingualism 32-OF- 1 
decoding 32-PB-l 

development 32-AA-I7, 32-AA-I8, 32-DH--2, 
32-DH-3, 32-DH-6, 32-DH-7, 32-HA-l, 32-JN2 

disorders 32'^H-l 

English instruction 32-OF-l 

facilitation 32-DH-3 

imitation 32-DH>4 . 

interaction {)2-DH-l 

mediation 32-PB-l 

second (English) (French) 32-OF-3 
teaming 

cognitive factors 32-HE-l, 32-JI-2 

disabilities 32'^H-l,02-DC-2, 32-DC-3, 32-DC>4, 
32-DE-2, 32-FA< 32-FA-6, 32-HE-2, 32-HK-2, 
32-OF-6 

diagnosis 32-^0-1, 32-HB-2 

evaluation 32-DC-8, 32-QE-2 

identification 32-DC-7 

programs 32-OJ-4 
discrimination 32-DC-6/32-FA-6 
games 32-EA-l 

incentive values 32-AA-I9, 32-DC-3 

memory 32-DC-3, 32-DH>4, 32-JM, 32-NB-5, 

32-PB-l, 32-PB-2 
motivation 32-EA-2 
Lebanese children 32-CE-3 

Media experiments 32-FC-l 
Mental health 

diagnosis 32-HB-3 

of Eskimo students 32-NG42 

programs 32-AA-I6 
Mental illness. Sec Emotionally disturbed 

children: specific disorders) 
Mentally retarded children 32-CH-l, 32-DC-l, 

32-DC>4, 32-DH>4, 32-GE-2, 32-HA-U 32-HA-2, 

32-HB-l, 32-HB-2, 32-HB-3, 32-HC-l, 32-HC-2, 

32-HE-l, 32-HK-l, 32-HK-2, 32-JB>4, 32-JC-l, 

32-J1-2. 32-JI-3, 32-OJ>4, 32-QE-6 
Methadone addiction 32-EE-l 
Mexican children 32-NG~4 
Military dependents (children) 32-EK-2 
Moral values 32-AA-2 
Morse Code 32-^0-1 
Mortality 32-AA-3 

Motor abilities 32-AA>4/32-CG-l, 32-DG-I, 
32-GE-2, 32-GE-3 

National surveys 32-BA-I. 32-OA>4 
Navajo children 32-NB-2, 32-OF-l 
Neglected children 32-RH-2, 32-RH-3 
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Neonates 32-AA-5, 32-AA-I3, 32-AA-20, 32-CD-l, 

32-EE-l, 32-GB-l, 32-LA-2, 32-SD-2 
Nepalan children 32-NG-4 
Norwegian children 32-FA-7, 32-JA-2 
Nutrition 32-AA-6, 32-CE-l, 32-CE-2, 32-CE-3, 

32-RB-l 
Nutritional status 

of African children 32-CE-2 

Observation techniques 32-AA-5, 32-AA-I7, 

32-AA-I8, 32-AA-2I, 32-BA-3, 32-CH-2, 32-CH-3, 
32-CH-5. 32-CH-6. 32-DG-2, 32-EAA 32-ED-l, 
32-ED-2, 32-FA-2, 32-FA-5, 32-FA-6, 32-FA-7, 
32-HB-l. 32-HK-l, 32^JA-3, 32-KF-I. 32-KP-2. 
32-LF-l. 32-LG-2, 32-MA-l. 32-MB-l, 32-MB-2, 
32-NG-3, 32-NG-4, 32-OA-l. 32-OA-2, 32 -OA -6. 
32:OG-3, 32-OGA 32-LA-2, 32-RB-2, 32-RL-l. 
32-SF-l 

Open education 32-OF-4, 32-OG-3 
Opinion change 32-OK-I 
Orphanages 32-OK-2 
Orthotics 32-GE-l 

Paraprofcssionals 32-MC-I, 32-OJ'2, 32-QEA 

32-QE-5, 32-RB-2 
Parent 

adoptive 32-MB-3 

attitudes 32-HB-K 32*OJ-3 

counseling 32-LC- 1 

education and participation 32-CE-3, 32-EG-l, 
320B-3, 32-HK'2, 32-lA-l, 32-JH-l. 32-MB^, 
32-MC-^ 32 MC-2, 32-OJ-l. 32-OJ-2, 32-OJ-3, 
32-OJ^. 32-QE-3, 32-RB-l 
Parent -child centers 32'RB-) 
Parole success ,^2-KP-l 
Peer relationships 32-FA-3, 32-FA-4 
Perceptual skills 32'AA-I4, 32-AA-15, 32-AA-20, 

32-OA-6, 32-SD-L 32-SD-2 
Perinatal factors 32-AA-3, 32'AA-I4, 

32-AA-20, 32-OA 6, 32-SD'l, 32- 
Personality 

adjust ment 32^AiJ<rW^G -5 

atfSiety 
^ Bfological 32-MB-3 

curiosity 32-EA-2, 32-HA-2 

developmem 32-AA-l, 32-AA-5, 32'AA-I5,^ 
32*DB-L 32-EA-3 

empathic response 32-LF-] 

factors 32-FA-3 

identity 32-LA-h 

independence 32-OG-l 

psychobtologic stress 32-DH-5 

psychosocial evaluation 32-RF-3 

scales 32-DB-) 



self^ncept 32-CC-l, 32-CG-I, 32-EA-I, 32-EA-6, 
32-EA-7, 32-EA^, 32-EB-I, 32-EG-2, 32-FC-I, 
320B-4, 32-KH-I, 32-KP-2, 32-MC-i, 32-OG-5, 
32-OJA 32-SA-2 
self-determination 32-JI-3 
Physical growth and development 32-AA-2, 
32-AA-3, 32-AA^, 32-AA-6, 32-AA-7, 
32-AA-ll, 32'AA-I2, 32-AA-I5, 32-BA-U 
32-BA-2, 32-BAA 32-CE-l, 32-CE-2, 32-MA-l 
of abused children 32-RH-3 

Physically handicapped children 32-CC-2, 

32-DG-l, 320B-2, 32-GB-3. 32rGCM. 320C-2, 

32^GE-I. 32-GE-3, 32-HB-2. 32^J-6. 32-QE-6 
Piagettan tasks 32-PA-I 
Piagetian theory 32-DE-2, 32-PB-3^ 
Play 32-CH-2, 32-FA-l, 32-FA-7, 32-HKt1, 

32-LF-l, 32-OG^, 32-RL-l, 32-SF-i 

therapy 32-ED-2 
Pregnancy, See Perinatal factors; Prenatal factors, 
Pregnancy termination 32-SD-2 
Prenatal factorsp2-AA-l4, 32-AA-I5, 32-AA-20, 

32-GB-3, ^2^D-I 
Preschool ^ 

program evaluation 32-OA-6 

teacl^r performance 32-OA-5 
Prob^i^ion group project 32-KP-2 
Protheses 32-GE-l 
P$/choendocrine factors 32-JA-4 
-^ychoses 32-AA-2I, 32-JB-l. 32-JB-3, 32-JE-l. 
/ 32-JE-2, 32-JM 
PTA 32-OJ 3 

Puerto Rican children 32-NB-2, 32-QE-2 

Racial factors 32-AA-I2, 32-yB-l 
Rapid eye movement 32-CD-l 

Reading 

ability 32-DC^. 32-DG-l 
' achievement 32-NB-5 

characteristics 32 -CC-3 

compreshension 32-OF-3, 32-PB-i 

disability 32-JB^, 32-JI-l, 32-OE-l, 32-PB-2, 
32-QE-2 

readiness 32-OJ-3;32-PB-3 

remediation 32-CC-l, 32-Jl-l, 32-PB-l 
Reinforcement . 

classical conditioning 32-D<SN6 . 

instrumental conditioning 32^C-6 

negative 32-EA-l 

of imitation behavior 32-EA-l, 32-JC-l 
positive 32-DC-6 

techniques 32-AA-I9, 32-DC-6, 32-ED-I 
Relocated children 32-RL-l 
RiIBWlaJ2-GB-3 
Rural children 32-LH-L 32-OE^I 
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Scottish children 32-BA-l 
Sensory 

mocUliiy 32-DG-2 

n^otor integration 32-JB-2 

stimulation 32-AA-5, 32-IVIA-l 
Sex 

differences 32-EA-3, 32-EA-6, 32-EA-7, 
32-EA-8 

aggression 32-ED-l 
interest patterns 32-FA-l 
factors 32-JB-l 
Siblings 32-CH-3 
Sinistrality 32-EG-I 
Skills 
ncsthciic 32-PC-l 
jnathematical 32-PA-l 

perceptuaUniotor32-DG-l, 32-DG-3, 32-CE-l 
32-NB-5, 32-OF-4 
Social 
acceptance 32-FA-3 
adjustment 32-JH-l, 32-SA-2 
acfoption 32-RD-2 
awareness 32-IVIB-l 
behavior 32-KF- 1 
competence 32-IVIB-4 

development 32-DH'3, 32-FA-2, 32-GE-2, 

32-RF-2 
environment 32-LG-3 
rcinrorccment 32^FA-6 
relationships 32-FA-4, 32-KF-l, 32-OF-6 
services 32-KP-2, 32-RB-L 32-Rt)-l, 

32^RF-L 32-RH-L 32-RH-2, 32-RJ-l 

■ workers 32-KJ-l 

Socioeconomic factors 32-AA-4, 32-AA-IJ, 
^ 32^AA-I2, 32-CD-l, 32-CE-J, 32-CE-3, 
3:>-CF-2, 32-DE-L 32-DHr7, 32^FD-I, 
32-HC-l, 32-HK-2, 32-JA-2. 32-KP-l, 
32-LD-l, 32-IVIA-L 32-IVIB-3, 32-NB-5, 
32-NG-3, 32-NG-5, 32-OF-4, 32-OJ-I, 
32-OJ-3, 32-RB-l, 32-RF-l. 32-RF^2, 
32-RJ-l. See also Disadvantaged children, 

Sociomctric (fata 32-FA-3 

Spanish-speaking children 32-DH-4, 32-NB-2 

Speech 
clinical training 32-CH-4 
comprehension 32-CH-J 
deficits 32-CH-4 

development 32-BA-4, 32-CH-2, 32-CH-3 
echoic responses 32-CH-6 
spontaneous 32-CH-2, 32-CII-3 
stuttering 32-CH-5 
trniningof deaf children 32-QB-2 
Statistical survey 32-NB-2 



Stimulus 

control 32-DC-l, 32-JC-l 

light 32-JC-l 

novelty 32-EA-2 
Student rights 32-OJ-5 

Summer camp (for emotionally disturbed children) 

32.JC-2 
Swedish children 32-SF-l 

Tests 

Allport-VernDn-Uind7.cy 

Study of Values 32-NB-l 
Anime Attitude Scale 32-FC-l 
Barron Personality Checklist 32-NB-l 
Bayley Scales of Infant 

Development 32-CE-2, 32-IVIA-l, 32-IVIC-l, 
32-IVIC-2, 32-NG-5. 32-OJ^, 32-QE-3, 
32-QE^ 

Bender Gcstalt Test 32-DG-l, 32-JE-l 
Black Intelligence Test of 

Cultursil Homogeneity 32-DD-l 
Bochm Test of Basic Concepts 32-DD-l 
Bra/elton Scales for 

Neonatal Assessment 32-LA-2 
Califomia Behavior Inventory 32-EA-3 
California Personality inventory 32-FC-l 
California Test of Achievement 32-DD-l 
Califomia Test of Mental Maturity 32-NB-l 
California Test of Personality 32-SA-2 
Cattcll Culture Fair Intelligence Test 

32-NB-l 

Cattcll High School Personality Questionnaire 
32-OG-5 

Classroom Behavior Inventory 32-OF-5 
Closure Test 32-t)G-(. 32-OJ 6 
Concept of Life (Piaget) 32-t)E-l 
Cranddirs Intt^rnal Attribution Responsibility 

Scale 32-OG-2 
culture -specific test 32-DD-l 
Denver Developmental Screening Test 32-HA-l, 

32-RB^I 

Devcreux Behavior Rating Scales 32-JA-l 
Devcreux Child Behavior Rating Scale 

32-JC 2, 32-QE-4 
Devcreux Elementary School Behavior Rating 

Scale 32 JC-2 
Draw-A-Man Test 32-OF-5 
Draw-A-Pcrson Test 32-SA-2 
Drug Usage Inventory 32-FC-l 
Early Detection Inventory 32-OE-l 
Elementary School Adjustment Scale 32-HA-2 
Emmerich Observational Scale of Personal- 
Social Constructs 32-FA-2 
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Family Environment Inventory 32-RB-3 
Frostig Test of Visual Perception 32-DC-7, 
32-DG-l 

Halsiead-Reitan Neuropsychological Battery 

32-HB-2 - 
Home Information Scale 32-OF-5 ^ 
Home Observation for Mcasuremdht of the 

Environment Scale 32-QE-3 j 
Hooper Visual -Organization Test/32-DO-) 
l^al Family Unit Inventory 32-OJ-3 
lilinois Test of Psycho linguistic Abilities 

32-DH-2, 32-JB-l, 32-JM / 
Interpersonal Checklist 32-OI-l/ 
Jesness Inventory 32-KH-l / 
Kindergarten Evaluation of Learning Potential 

32-DH-6 / . 

Laboratories Test of Oral English 32-DH^6 
Language Production Test 32-DH-6 
Location -Activity Invcntory/32-JI-3 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 32-QE-l, 

32-OF-l / 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 

32-DC-7, 32-OE-l, 32-pF-l, 32-OF-2 
Minnesota Multiphasic f%rsonality Inventory 

32-Jh3s 32-KHO, 32-6hl, 32-SGH 
Mooncy Problem ChecK List 32-NB-l 
Motor Maturity Evaluation Scale 32^E-2 
Muller-Lyer Illusion tLx 32-JE-I 
neonalal 32-AA-I3 / 
New Junior MaudsIcA' Inventory 32-KJ-l 
noncognitivc 32-NB/4 
Palmer*s Concept Familiarity index 

32-NG-3 / 
Pcabody Individual Achievement Test 

32-JI-l r 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

32-DH-2, 32/DH-6, 32-OJ-6 
Pictorial Self-Concept Scale 32-JB-4 
Portcus MazAest 32-KJ'^l 
Preschool liwentory 32-OF-5 
Priirtary Mcfntal Abilities Test 32-OJ-l 
Purdue Sufvcy 32-DG-l 
Raven^s Matrices Test 32-KJ-l 
Remote Associates Test 32-NB-l 
Respons/vity Index oj^ Parents 32-SG-l 
Rorschach 32-J1-3 
Rotterylntcrnal-External Control of 

Rcififorcemcnt Scale 32-NB-l 
Sarasft)n Anxiety Scale 32-SA-2 ^ 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 32-N6-I 
SchjinctI Word Recognition Scale j'^DlTl 
Schbol and College Aptitude Test 32-NB-l 
Scnool Environment Preference Schedule 
/32-EG-2 



Search Battery 32-HE-2 

ScaFs Self-Concept Scale 320G-2 - 

Self-Esteem Inventory 32-SA-V^; 

Sequenced Inventory of Language Development 

32-QEr6 - : ^ / 

Signed -Ranks Test 32-QE-6 
Slosson Drawing Condition Test 32-DC-7 
Slosson Intelligence Test 32-HB-2 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Test 

32-DH-6 

S^^nford Achievement Test 32-OF-5 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale 32-CE-3, 

32-DB.l, 32-DC-4, 32-HE-l, 32-MC-2, 
\ 32-NG-3, 32-QE-l, 32-QE-5, 32-QE-6, 

P2-RB.U32-RF-3 
tactile skills 32^E-3 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 32-KH-l 
Test of Basic Experiences 32-OF-S 
Thematic Apperception Test 32-J1-3, 

32-OG-5 
Trial Making Test 32-JE-l 
Uzgiris-Hunt Scales 32-Mpl 
Van Camp Auditory Discrimination Test 

32-CC^I ^ 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale 32-OJ-6 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
32-DC-4, 32-DC-7, 32-ED-2, 32-JB-l, 32-J1-4 

Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 

of Intelligence 32-QE-6 
Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

32-DC-7 

Wide Range Achievement Test 32-DG-4 
Wilcoxon Matched -Pairs Test 32-QE-6 
Witkin Embedded Figures Test 32-FA-l 

Therapy techniques 32-JH-l 

Token economy 32-JI-3 

Twin studies 32 -A A -6, 32-AA-I5, 32-MB-2 

Values 32-AA-2, 32-AA-8, 32-AA-lO, 
32-OJ-2. 

Sec also Aspirations. 
Videotape 32-AA-I7, 32-DG-2, 32-MB-l, 

32-OK-l 
Visual 

impairment 32^E-2 

perception 32-CC-2, 32-CC-3, 32-DO-], 
32-DG-2, 32-DG-3, 32-GE-3, 32-NB-5. . 

' 32-OF-4, 32-PB-2 

stimulation 32-CD-I 
Vocational guidance 32-NB-4 

T 

•'Welsh children 32-BA-l, 32-NB-4, 32-OF-3 
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OTHER ABSTRAaiNG 
JOURNALS AND SERVICES 




Absfracts of Hospital Management Studies (quarterly), the Cooperative Information Center of Hospital 

Management Studies, University of Michigan, 220 East Huron Street, 419 City C^iiter Building; 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108, 
Abstracts on Oiminology and Penology* Criminologica Foundation, R^nburg^8, Leiden, The 

Netherlands. ■ ' ^ / 

Communication Disorders, Information Center for Hearing, Speecl>/ and Disorders of Human 

Comtnunication, The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions, 310 Harriet Lane Home,. Baltimore, 

Maryland 21205, 

Current Index to Journals in Education (monthly), CCM Information Corporation, 909 Third Avenjje, 
New York, New York 10020. 

Dissertation Abstracts, University Microfilms, Ann Arbor* Michigan 48103, (Gives synopses - of 
U.S, doctoral dissertations with an annual index,) 

dsh Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publications, Galtaudet College, Washm^ton, D,C 20002, 

Exceptional Child Education Abstracts (quarterly). The Cotnicil for Exceptional Children, Box 6034, 
Mid City Station^ Washington, D,C, 20005, / / 

Health Economic Studies Infbrmation Exchange* Division of Medical Care /Administration, Public 
Health Service, Washington, D,C, 20402, 

Index Medicus. National Institutes of Health, Order from Superintendent of^Documcnts, U.S, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D,C, 20402, 

Language and Langttage Behavior Abftracts (quarterly). Center ^o^r Research on Language and 
Language Behavior, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104, Order from Subscription 
Manager, LLBA, Meredith Publishing Co., 440 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10016, 

Mental Retardation Abstracts. Division of Mental Retardation, Social and Rehabilitation Service, 
330 Independence Avenue, S,W.v Washington, D,C, ^201, Concerning abstracts ,write to L^mar^^J. 
Gevcnger, Project Administrator, MRA> American Association of Mental Dbficiency, 1601 West 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 43223 or Miss Patricia Thuben, Project Officer, Division of Mental 
Retardation, Rehabilitation Services Administration, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, 
D,C, 20201, 

Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews, Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition, Bucksbum, Aberdeen 
AB2 9SB, Scotland. 

Poverty and Human Resources Abstracts (bimonthly). Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan- Wayne State University, , P.O. Box 1567, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 

Psychological Abstracts, American Psychological Association, 1333 - 16th Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. ' ' 

Rehabilitation Literature. National Easter Seal Society for Crippled Childrc^ and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogdcn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60612, 

Research-In £WliC(i/ton*(monthly), Lcasco Systems and Research Corpora lion, '^83 3 Rugby Avenue, 

- Bethesda, Maryland 20014, ' 

Sociological Abstracts. 15-East 31st Street, New York, New York 10016. 

, . IGO ' ' - 
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The Educaiional Resources Information Center (formerly, the Educationdl Research In^mation 
Center), better known as ERIC, supplies current research and research -related information to^a^hers^ 
administrators^ researchers, commercial organizations, and others. ERIC includes 20 clearinghouse^ 
or documentation centers, located at universities and other institutions' throughout^4he country. Each 
clearinghouse concentrates on^a different subject matter area in the Held of education. For complet,e 
information, write: Director of ERIC, Office of Education^ U,S, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20202. 

The Excerpt'a Medica Foundation, New York Academy of Medicine Building, 2 East 103rd Street, 
New York, New York 10029, and 119-123 Herengracht, Amsterdam C, The Netherlands has established 
an abstracting service on pediatrics, available on a yearly subscription basis. In addition to abstracts, 
the Fouhdation^^ provid^ to subscribers, at cost, photocopies and translations of complete articles. 

The Minnesota Family Study Center supplies to interested scholars.bibliopraphic information from the 
Inventory t)f Published Research' in Marriage and Family Behavior Address requests to: Director, 
Inventory- pf Published Research in Marriage and Family Behavior, Social Science Tower 1026-^ 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455, 

The Library of the National Easter ScjlI Society, for Crippled Children and Adults has initiated 3 
" photoduplication service for persons engaged in rehabilitation research. It is available withoUt charge 
^-to personnel in educational or research institutions and health or wclfi^re agencies, public or private.^ 

This service may provide professional literature that is nqt available in Hocal libraries. For further 

information, write: Librarian, National Easter Seal Society, 2023 West Ogden Avenue, Chicago, 

Illinois 60612. 

The Science Information Exchange, Smithsonian Institution, 209 Madison National Bank Building, 
1730 M Street, N.W,, Washington, D,C, 20036 provides to'qualified invosttgators^ for^a fee^ selected 
abstracts of current research supported by foundation or government grants. The exchange co\?^rs 
such fields as medicine, nursing,* public health, nutrition, psychology, education, anthropology, mental 

health, and intcrcultural relations, 

^, 

The Library of the National Bqreau for Child Welfare (Voor Kindcrbeschcrming), Stadhoudcrslaan 150, 
^^The Hague, The Netherlands publishes abstracts of articles in ihe field of child welfare' each month, 

Sese arc in Dutch, but those familiar with the Universal Decimai System would be able lo under- 
nd something about the articles. The subscription rate f6r documentation on cards is 30 guilders 
(af^roximatcly Sli.40). 
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RESEARCH RELATING TO CHILDREN 
ERIC/ECE 805 W«9t Pcnitss^lvanU Avenue 
Vrbina* IHInois 61801 . 

If you are currently engaged in research on children or iheir families, we would appreciate your 
cooperalion in providing a shorl summary of your work for inclusion in ihe nexl issue of Research 
Relating io Chifdren- ^ 

The ERIC 4^ learinghouse on Early Childhood Educaiion has been funded by Ihe cyfflce of Child 
Developmenl Io collect and disseminate information on current research relating to children and 
their families. It is Ihe purpose of Ihc clearinghouse to make such information available lo research 
investigators and others concerned with research in child life. 

■ "t 

The instructions on the third page of Ihis form will serve as a guide for your sumi^ary. You will, of 
course, receive a free copy of ihe issue in which your sludy appears. ^ 

If you know of other researchers whose work mighl be of interest to the Clearinghouse, please give 
namets) and address{es) below: 

^ 



Thank you for your cooperation. 

Name 
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Position 



r 



Orgfinizfition and address 



City 

Zip Code 



Stale 



Phone ( ) 
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SUMMARY OF RESEARCH PRUJKCT 



TITLE: 



PURPOSE: 



SUBJECTS (Sample): (Please inclitde number, age range, sex, description of subjects.) 



METHODS: (Please discuss research design: contiol groups, methods of data collection, 
instruments, unique features of research, statistical treatment.) 



search 



FINDINGS TO DATE: 



DATE PROJECT iNlTIAIfe^ 


r*-' : ■ ' 

ESTIMATED TERMINAL DATE: 


PRINaPAL INVESTIGATOR(S); 


DEGREE: 


POSITION AND ORGANIZATION: 

1 - '( 



COOPERATING GROUPS: (In the research itself or in the research funding.) 



PUBLICATION REFERENCES: (If no publication is planned, please indicate under what conditipns 
data and resutts will be available.) . V 
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INSTRUCTIONS 

Please report studies in progress or pmpJetcd within the last year that: 

center on children or their families in sueh areas as ehitd growth and deveJopment, inlelli^ 
gencc, personality, education, social adjustment, ramiljr liTe, physreahand emotional disorders 

concern service programs in the fields of ehild health, ehild welfare, or speeial education ^ 

. Please DO NOT report: * 

animal studies 

studies already published in sources generally available in major libraries across the country 
demonstration projects, unless there is a formal plan for evaluation 

regularly collected material sueh as annual reports, work preparatory to writing handtK>oks; 
directories 

research based on secondary sources 
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'Originally established in \912, the Children's Bureau has consistently been concerned 
with^aU matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life. In 1948\ the 



Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life was established ^ithin the Bureau specifically 
to coll^ and disseminate information about cu r rent j res earch relating to children. In 
July 1970, t)te^ EI^IC Clearinghouse on Early..£lul^ood Education* part of the national 
Educational Resoui^s Information Center network, assumed the production of Research 
Relating to Children^ a publication of the Bureau's Clearinghoi^se for Research in Child 
Life, The aims of this publicati^^i^^re consistent with the informatti^ analysis goals of 
the ERIC system. Research RdaUhg^to Children will provide informa^han on current 
research relating to children and their families to educatorf^,\rcsearchers and others 
in the area of child life who find the need for sudi' 
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Rcsetfch Rclatbig to Children 

ERIC/ECX 
905 West PciuisylvAiii^ Avenue 
UrlHUUi, mbiois 6tS^ 



Th^ following investigators are doing research . concerning' children or services for children- Sen<} 
report forms to obtain information. 



ir^fori 



Name 



Add 



rcs^ — ^ 



.Zip Code, 



Name 



Address 



Name 



Address 




,Zip Code. 



,Zip Code. 



Signed 



Zip Code- 




^ vs. GOVERNMENT FAINTING OFFICE; 1073^J 
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PUBLICATIOKiS 



Bibliography on the Battered Child, revised July 1969. Copies free from the Children's Bureau, Office 
of Child Development, S, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D C, 2020L 

Research Relating to Emotionally Disturbed Childrm* 1968. A listing of studies reported to the 
Clearinghouse between 1956 and 1967, including publication references. Single copies frte from the 
Children's Bureau; also available directly from the Government Printing OfUce, Washington, D. C. 
20402, for $L00, Do not send money to the Children's Bureau, 

Research Relating to Mentally Retarded Chilrm, 1966 (reprinted 1968), A listing of studies reported 
to the Clearinghouse between 1948 and 1965, including publication references. Single copies free from 
the Children's Bureau; also available directly from the GovemmeAf Printing Office for 65 cents. Do 
not send monc^ to the Children's Bureau, 

Research Relating to Children,^ An inventory of a^rai^ of ongoing or recently completed studies, 
published about every sfx months. Single copies of the following issues are available without charge 
from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Early Childhood Education, 805 W, Pennsylvania Avenue, Urbana, 
Illinois 61801, (Dates indicate period during which the studies were reported to us,) 

BuUetin^ 17 (Febniary 1963 — Febniary 1964) 
Bulletin 18 (Manih — December 1964) \ 
Bulletin \9 (January — September 1965) 
Bulletin 20 (October 1965^^ay 1966)^ 
Bulletin 21 (June 1,966— April 1967) — $1,25 
Bulletin 22 (May — December 1967) — $1,00 
Bulletin 23 (January — August 1968)^$1,75 
BuUetin 25 (Aprils December 1969)--$1,25 

Copies of the following issues are available for purchase directly from the Government Printing Oflice, 
at the prices indicated: ^ t \. ' 

Bulletin 26 (January — May 1970) — $1,25 

Bullelin 27 (June 1970 — Febniary 1971) — $1,50 

Bulletin^:»^arch'l9?l^ August 1971) — $1,50 

Bulletin 2» (Selrtember 1971 — Febniary 19'?2) — $1,50 . ' 

Bulletin 30 (Manih 1972 — August 1972) — $2,00 

Bulletin 31 (September 1972 — Febniary 1973) — $2,35 
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All issues not listed above are OUT OF P^INT but are available in many libraries, 

^n investigator receives a free copy of the ^sue of Research Relating to Children in which his study 
appears, A free copy of each issue is available to libraries and research centers. 



